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TANCRED AND GISMUNDA. 


VOL VII 



EDITIOJ 


The Tmgedie of Tancrcd and Gismmd Compihi/ 
the Gentlemen of the Inner Timple^ and Inf tJuni 
^bented before JierMauhtie Newly reuinul and polilud 
accmdincj to the decorum of these dates. By E IF 
London^ Fiinted hy Thomas Scat let, and aie to In ^nhJe 
by E, Robinson, 1591, 4fo 

[Some copies are dated 1592 , but theie \\as only a 
‘'iiigle edition Of the original tevt, as ^^llttell in 1568, 
theie IS no printed copy , but MSS of it aie m MS 
Lansdowne 786, and Haigrave ^MS. 205, noitlici ot 
which appears to present any evidence of identity vith 
the copy mentioned by Isaac Eeed beduw as llien in 
private hands Both these MSS have now been col- 
lated with the text of 1591, and the conclusion must 
be, that Wilmot, though he unquestionably revived, 
did not do so much, as he might v\ ibh to have it inteued, 
in poluhing the play. The pioduction was foiincd on a 
classical model, and hears max kb ot lobemblaiicc* in tone 
and style to the Jocasta^' of Euripides, as paraphrased 
by Gascoigne m 1566, The Lansdowne MS of “ Tan- 
cred and Gismunda” v\as written about loOB-TO, vhile 
the Hargrave is much more modern ] 



INTRODUCTION. 


It appears from William Webby’s Epistle prefixed to^ 
this piece, that after its first exhibition it was lai^ aside, ; 
and at some distance oi time was new- written by E. 
Wilmot The reader, therefore, may not be displeased 
with a specimen of it in its oiiginal dress It is heie 
given from the fragment of an ancient MS. taken out 
of a chest of papers fornieily belonging to Mr Powell, 
lather-in law to the author of “ Paradise Lost,” at Forest 
Hill, about four miles from Oxford, where in all proba- 
bility some curiosities of the same kind may remain, 
the contents of these chests (for I think there are more 
than one) having never yet been properly examined 
The following extract is fiom the conclusion of the 
piece — Reed [Reed’s extract has been collated with 
the two MSS before-mentioned , where the Powell MS. 
may now be, the editor cannot say. The differences, 
on the whole, are not material; but the Lansdowne 
MS. 786 has supplied a few superior readings and 
corrections ] 
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INTROBUCTIOX 


But in thy brest if en\ spark remain e 
Of thy dere love If e\er >et I coulde 
So moche of thee deserve, or at the least 
If with my last desire I maj obtame 
This at thy handes, geve me this one request 
And let me not spend my last breath in \aiiic 
My life desire I not, which neither is 
In thee to geve nor in my self to sa\ e, 

Althoughe I wolde Nor jet I aske not tins 
As mfircye for mjne Erie in ought to crave, 

Whom I to well do knowe howe thou hast sla\ cn 
No, no, father, thy hard and cruell wrongc 
With pacience ah’* I may I will sustaine 
In woefull life which now shall not be longe 
But this one suite, father, if unto me 
Thou graunt, though I cannot the same reacquitc 
Th’ immortall goddes shall render unto thee 
Thy due lewaid and largely guerdon it. 

That sms it pleased thee not thus secreth 
I might enjoy my love, his coips and mjne 
May nathelesse together graved be 
And in one tombe our bodies both to shrmo 
With which this small request eke do I praie 
That on the same gra\cn in brasse thou place 
This woefull epitaphe which I shall saje, 

That all lovers may rue this morncfull ease , 

Loe here within one tombe where harbor twamo 
Gismonda Quene and Countie Palluiine f 
She lo\ed him, he for her love was slayen, 

For whoes revenge eke lyes she heie m slaine 

[Gismonda duth 

Tancred 0 me alas, nowe do the ciuell pames 
Of cursed death my dere daughtei beieave 
Alas whie bide I here ? the sight constraines 
Me woefull man this woefull place to leaue 
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SCENE III 

Tanceed cometh out of Gismond’s Chamlet 

Takceed 0 dolorous happe,rutliefull and all of woo 
Alas I carefull wretche what resteth me^ 

Shall I now live that with these eyes did soe 
Beholde my daughter die * what, shall I see 
Her death before my face that was my lyfe 
And I to lyve that was her ly ves decay 
Shall not this hand reache to this hart the knife 
That maye bereve bothe sight and life away, 

And in the shadowes darke to seke her ghoste 
And wander there with her ? shall not, alas, ^ 

This spedy death be wrought, sithe I have lost 
My dearest loy of all ^ what, shall I passe 
My later dayes in paine, and spende myne age 
In teres and plaint > shall I now leade my life 
All solitane as doeth bird m cage, 

And fede my woefull yeres with waillfull grefe * 

No, no, so will not I my dayes prolonge 
To seke to live one houre sith she is gone 
This brest so can not bende to suche a wronge, 

That she shold dye and I to live alone 
No, this will I she shall have her request 
And in most royall sorte her funerall 
Will I performe Within one tombe shall rest 
Her earle and she, her epitaph withall 
Graved theieon shal be This will I doe 
And when these eyes some aged teres have shed 
The tomb my self then will I crepe into 
And with my blood all bayne their bodies dead 
This heart there will I perce, and reve this brest 
The irksome life, and wreke my wrathful ire 
Upon my self. She shall have her request, 

And I by death will purchace my desyre 


FINIS 
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INTRODUCTION 


EPILOGUS 

If now perhappes je either loke to see 
Th* unhappie lo\ers, or the crucll sue 
Here to be buried as fittes their degiec 
Or as the dyeng ladie did require 
Or as the luthcfull kinge in deepe despaue 
Behight of late (who nowe him&elf hath &la^en) 
Or if ^eichaimse you stand in doutfull fere 
Sithe mad Megera is not returnde againe 
Least wandring in the world she so bestow e 
The snakes that crall about her furious face 
As they may raise new ruthes, new kindcs of w oc 
Bothe so and there, and such as j ou percase 
Wold be full lothe so great so nere to see 
I am come forth to do j ou all to w ete 
Through grefe wlierin the lordes of Salerne be 
The buriall pompe is not prepared j et 
And for the furie, you shall onderstand 
That neither doeth the litle gieatcst god 
Einde such rebelling here in Britain land 
Against his royall power as asketh rod 
Of ruth from hell to wreke his names decaie 
For Pluto heareth English ghostes complaine 
Our dames disteyned lyves Therfore >c maye 
Be free from feare, sufheeth to maintaine 
The vertues which we honor m jou all, 

So as our Britain ghostes when life is past 
Maie praise in heven, not plame in Plutoes hall 
Our dames, but hold them vertuous and chast, 
Worthie to live where furie never came, 

Where love can see, and beares no deadly bowe, 
Whoes lyves eternall tromp of glorious fame 
With joyful! sounde to honest eares shall bio we 

riNis 

The Tragedie of Gismonde of Salerne 



INTRODUCTION 


Such IS a specimen of the play as it %\as oiiginally 
acted befoie Queen Elizabeth^ at the Inner Temple, iii 
the year 1568 It was the production of five gentlemen, 
who v^eiQ piobably students of that society, and bj 
one of them, Robert Wilniot, afteiwaids much altered 
and published in the year 159L^ [Wilmot had mean* 
while become rector of North Okenham, m Essex] 
and in his Dedication to the Societies of the Innei and 
Middle Temples, he speaks of the censure which might 

be cast upon him from the indecorum of publishing a 

* 

dramatic work arising from his calling. When he died, 
01 whether he left any other works, are points eq[ually 
unceitain ^ 

“ Nearly a century after the date of that play,” ob- 
serves Lamb, in his “Extracts fiom the Gainck Plajs,” 
“ Diyden produced his admirable version of the same 
story from Boccaccio The speech here extracted (the 


1 He is mentioned by Webbe, in his “ Discourse of English 
Poetne,” 1586, Sign C 4, with other poets of thaftime, as 
Whetstone, Munday, Grange, Knight, Wihmt^ Dairell, F C 
F K , G B , and otheis, whose names he could not re- 
member 

2 Robert Wilmot, AM, was presented to the rector} of 
North Okenham, in Essex, the 28th of November 1582, b} 
Gabriel Poyntz and to the vicarage of Horndoa on the 
Hill, in the same county, the 2d December 1585, bj the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s — ^Newcourt’s “ Repertorium ” 
— Steevens 
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To the Right Worshipful and Virtuous Ladies, thel 
Ladj Mary Peter and the Lady Anne Gray, long 
health of body, with quiet of mind, in the favour 
of God and men for ever. 

It IS most certain (right virtuous and worshipful) that 
ot all human learning, poetry (how contemptible soever 
it IS in these days) is the most ancient , and, in poetry, 
there is no argument of more antiquity and elegancy 
than IS the matter of love , for it seems to be as old as 
the world, and to bear date from the fiist tune that man 
and woman was therefore in this, as in the finest metal, 
the freshest wuts have in all ages shown their best work- 
manship So amongst others these gentlemen, w^ich 
with what sweetness of voice and Iivehness of action 
they then expressed it, they which were of her Majesty’s 
right Honourable maidens can testify 

Which being a discourse of two lovers, perhaps it 
may seem a thing neither fit to be offered unto youi 
ladyships, nor worthy me to busy myself withal yet 
can I tell you, madames, it differeth so far liom the 
oidinary amorous discourses of our days, as the man- 
ners of our time do from the modesty and innocency 
of that age 

And now for that weary winter is come upon us, 
which bnngeth with him drooping days and tedious 
nights, if It be true, that the motions of our minds fol- 
low" the temperature of the air wherein we live, then I 
think the perusmg of some mournful matter, tending 
to the view of a notable example, will refiesh your wits 
in a gloomy day, and ease your weariness of the louiing 
night, winch if it please you, may serve ye also ior a 
solemn revel against this festival time, for Girnmnd^s 
bloody shadow, with a little cost, may be entreated in 
her self-hke person to speak to ye. 

Having therefore a desire to be known to your W., 
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I demised this way with myself to procure the same, 
persuading myself, theie is nothing more welcome to 
your wisdoms than the knowledge of ‘wi&e, giave, and 
worthy matters, tending to the good instructions of 
youths, of whom you are motiieis 
In this respect, therefore, I shall humbly desire ye to 
bestow a favourable countenance uiion this little I about, 
which when ye have graced it withal, I must and will 
acknowledge myself gieatly indebted unto youi lad\ - 
ships in this behalf neither shall I amongst the rest, 
that admiie your rare viitues (w^hich are not a few^ in 
Essex), cease to commend this undeserved gentleness 
Thus desiring the king of heaven to increase his 
graces in ye both, granting that 3^ our ends may l)e as 
honourable as }our lives are virtuous, I leave with a 
vain babble of many needless words to tiouble }uu 
longer 

Your Worships’ most dutiful 

and humble Oiatoi, 

ROBERT WILMOT 
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TO HIS PRIEND E W 

Master E W , look not now for the teinis of an mti eater 
I will beg no longer , and for } our piomises, I will 
lefiise them as bad payment neither can I be satisfied 
with anything but a peremptory performance of an old 
intention of yours, the publishing I mean of those waste 
liapers (as it pleaseth you to call them, but, as I esteem 
them, a most exquisite mvention) of Gismund’s tragedy 
Thmk not to shift me off with longer delays, nor allege 
more excuses to get further respite, lest I airest you 
with my actum est, and comnfence such a suit of unkind- 
ness against you, as when the case shall be scanned before 
the judges of courtesy, the court will cry^out of your 
immoderate modesty. And thus much I tell you be- 
fore you shall not be able to wage against me in the 
charges growing upon this action, especially if the 
worshipful company of the Inner-Temple gentlemen 
patronise my cause, as undoubtedly they mil, yea, and 
rather plead partially foi me, than let niy cause mis- 
carry, because themselves are parties The tragedy u as 
by them most pithily framed, and no less cuiiously acted 
in view of her Majesty, by whom it was then as princely 
accepted, as of the whole honourable audience notably 
applauded yea, and of all men generally desired, as a 
w'ork, either in stateliness of show, depth of conceit, or 
true ornaments of poetical ait, mferior to none of the 
best in that kmd no, were the Roman Seneca the* 
censurer The brave youths that then (to their high 
praises) so feelingly performed the same in action, did 
shortly after lay up the book unregarded, or perhaps let 
it run abroad (as many parents do their children once 
past dandhng) not respectmg so much what hard for- 
tune might befall it bemg out of their fingers as how 
their heroical wits might again be quickly conceived 
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with new inventions of like 's\oitliine‘^«i, thereof they 
have been ever since wonderful fertile. But tlus orphan 
of theirs (for he wand’reth as it v ere fatlieiless) hatli 
notwithstanding, by the raie and beautiful peifections 
appearing in him, hitheito never wanted gieat favuuieis 
and loving preservers Among whom I cannot sufti- 
ciently commend your chaiitable /eal and scliolaily 
compassion towards him, that have not only re^^cued 
and defended him from the devouiing )avs oi obluion, 
but vouchsafed also to appaiel him in a new suit at 
your own charges, wherein he may again more l^oldly 
come abroad, and by your .permission letuin to his old 
parents, clothed perhaps not iiiKricher or more costly 
furniture tlmn it went from them, but in handsomeness^ 
and fashion more answerable to these times, wherein 
lashions are so often altered Let one word bullice foi 
your encouragement herein , namely, that 3 our com- 
mendable pains m disrobing him ot his antique cuiiosity, 
and adorning him with the approved guise of our state- 
liest English terms (not diminishing, hnt more aiig- 
menting his artificial colours of absolute poesy, deiived 
from his first parents) cannot but be grateful to most 
men’s appetites, who upon our experience we know 
highly to esteem such lofty measures of sententiously 
composed tragedies 

How much you shall make me and the rest of > our 
private friends beholden to you, I list not to discourse 
,.and therefore grounding upon these alleged reasons, 
that the suppressing of this tragedy, so worthy for the 
press, were no other thmg than wilfully to defraud 
yourself of an universal thank, your friends of their 
expectations, and sweet Gismund of a famous eternity, 
I will cease to doubt of any other pretence to cloak 
your hashfulness, hoping to read it in print (which 
lately lay neglected amongst your papers) at our next 
appointed meeting 
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I bid you heartily iarewell Fiom Pyrgo in Essex, 
August the eighth, 1591. 

Tuus fide dbfacuUate 

GUIL ^EBBEi 


1 The same person, who was the author of “A Discourse of 
English Poetrie together with the Authors ludgment, 
touching the reformation of our English Verse ” B L. 
4to, 1586 [This Discourse” is reprinted in Haslewood’s 
‘‘Ancient Critical Essays,” 1811-15 ] i 
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To the Worshipful and Learned Society, the Gentle- 
men Students of the Inner Temple, -^Mth the rest 
of Ills singular good Friends, the Gentlemen ol the 
Middle Temple, and to all other courteous Leaders, 
K. W wisheth increase of all health, worslnp, and 
learning, with the immortal glory of the graces 
adorning the same 

Ye may perceive (right Worshipful) in perusing the 
former epistle sent to me, how sore I am beset with the 
importunities of my friends to publish this pamphlet 
truly I am and have been (if there be in me any sound- 
ness of judgment) of tins opinion, that whatsoever is 
committed ^to the press is commended to eternity, and 
it shall stand a lively witness with our conscience, to 
our comfort or confusion, in the reckoning of that 
greal: day 

Advisedly, therefore, was that proverb used of our elder 
philosophers, Mamim a tcxhida withhold thy hand from 
the paper, and thy papers from the piint or light of the 
world for a lewd -word escaped is irrevocable, but a 
bad or base discourse published in print is intoleiable 

Hereupon I have endured some conflicts between 
reason and judgment, whether it were convenient for 
the commonwealth, with the indccoiwm of my calling 
(as some think it) that the memory of Tancred's tragedy 
should be again by my means revived, which the oftener 
I read over, and the more I considered thereon, the 
sooner I was won to consent thereunto calling to 
mmd that neither the thnee reverend and learned father, 
M Beza, was ashamed m his youngei years to send 
abroad, in his own name, his tragedy of ‘‘Abraham,”^ 
nor that rare Scot (the scholar of our age) Buchanan, 
his most pathetical Jephtha. 


^ [An English translation is as published in 1577 ] 
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Indeed I must willingly confess this work simple, 
and not -worth comparison to any of theirs for the 
•writers of them were grave men , of thi«!, young heads 
in them is shown the perfection of their studies , in this, 
the imperfection of their writs. Nevertheless herein 
they all agree, commending virtue, detesting vice, and 
lively deciphering their overthrow that suppress not 
their unruly affections These things noted herein, how 
simple soever the verse be, I hope the matter will be 
acceptable to the wise 

Wherefore I am now bold to present Gisniund to 
your sights, and unto your^ only, for therefore have I 
conjured her, by the love that hath been these twenty- 
four years betwixt us, that she wax not so ;proud of her 
Iresh painting, to straggle m her plumes abroad, but to 
contain herself within the walls of your house , sko am 
I sure she shall be safe from the tragedian tyrants of our 
time, who are not ashamed to affirm that there can no 
amorous poem savour of any sharpness of wit, unless it 
be seasoned with scurrilous words 

But leaving them to their lewdness, I hope you, and 
all discreet readers, will thankfully leceive my pains, 
the fruits of my first harvest the rather, peiceiving 
that my purpose m this tragedy tendeth only to the 
exaltation of virtue and suppression of vice, with plea- 
sure to profit and help all men, hut to offend or hurt no 
man As for such as have neither the grace, nor the 
good gilt, to do well themselves, nor the common* 
honesty to speak well of others, I must (as I may) hear 
and bear their baitings with patience. 

Youis devoted in his ability, 

E. WILMOT, 




A PREFACE TO THE QUEEFS MAIDENS 
OF HONOUR.^ 


1 A SONNET OF THE QUEEN’S MAIDS 

They which tofoie thought that the heaven’s throne 
Is placed above the skies, and there do feign 
The gods and all the heavenly powers to reign, 
They err, and but deceive themselves alone 
Heaven (unless you think mo be than one) 

Is heie in earth, and by the pleasant side 
Of famous Thames at Gieenwich court doth bide 
And as for other heaven is there none. 

There are the goddesses we honour so 
There Pallas sits there shineth Venus’ face 
Bright beauty there possesseth all the place . 
Virtue and honour there do live and grow 
There reigneth she such heaven that doth deserve, 
Worthy whom so fair goddesses should serve. 

2 another to the same 

Flowers of prime, pearls couched all in gold, 

Light of our days, that glads the fainting hearts 

1 [These three sonnets following occur both in Lansdowne 
MS (786) and Hargrave MS (205), but the first was not in- 
cluded in the printed copj" of 1591 ] 

VOL VII, 


B 
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PREFACE. 


Of them that shall your sliiuing gleams 
Salve of each sore, reciire of inward smarts, 

In whom virtue and beauty strivotli 
As neither yields : behold here, for your gain, 
Gismund’s unlucky love, her fault, her Avoe, 

And death; at last her cruel father slain 
Through his mishaj) ; and though you flo not sue, 
Yet read and rue their woful tragedy. 

So Jove, as your high virtues done deser\'e, 

Grant you such pheers ^ as may your virtues servo 
With like virtues ; and blissful A'enus send 
Unto your happy loves an happy en<l. 

3. ANOTHER TO THE SAME. 

Gismund, that whilome liv*d her father's joy 
And died his death, now dead, ^ doth (as she" may) 
By us pray you to pity her annoy. 

And, to requite the same, doth humbly pray, 
Heavens to forefend ^ your loves from like det^ay. 
The faithful earl doth also make request. 

Wishing those worthy knights whom ye embrace, 
The constant truth that lotlged in his breast. 

His hearty love, not his unhappy case, 

Befall to such as triumph in your grace. 

The king prays pardon of his crucf liest,*' 

1 Phetr signifies a husband, a friend, or a companion, 
and in all these senses it is used in our ancient 'writers. It 
here means a husband. So in Lyly’s “Euphues,*’ 1581, 
p. 29 : “ If he be young, he is the more fitter to be thv 
pheere. If he bee olde, the lyker to thine aged father.” * 

It occurs again in act ii. sc. 3, and act iv. sc. 3. 

® Pnvent, or forbid. So in “Euphues and his England,” 
1582,. p. 40 : “For never shall it be said that Iffida was false 
to Thirsus, though Thirsus be faithlessc (which the gods 
forefend) unto Iffida.” 

® Gomntand, ^ So in Lyly’s "Euphues and his England,” 
p. 78 : “For this I sweare by her whose lightes canne never 
die,. Testa, andl by .her whose heasts are not to be broken, 
Diana,” &:c. 
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And foi amends desires it may suffice 
That by his blood he waineth all the lest 
Of fond fathers, that they in lander wise 
Inti eat the jewels where their comfort lies 
We, as them messengers, beseech ye all 
On then behalfs to jiity all then smarts 
And for ourselves (although the worth be small) 
We pray ye to accept our humble hearts. 

Avow’d to serve with prayer and with praise 
Yoiii honouis, all unworthy other ways ^ 


Again, in Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” act ni sc 1— 

“ O my father, 

I have bioke your hest to say so f ' 

And m the prologue to [Peele’s] “Araygnement of Pans/ 
1584— 

“Done by the pleasure of the poneis above, 

Whose hei^tes men must obej ' 

The word occurs again in act iv sc 2, act iv sc 4, and 
act V sc 1 

^ [The second and third sonnets are now given [mhatm 
ct liteiatim) in a note, as they stand in Lansdowne MS 7S(> 
They will serve to show how slight were Wilmot’s impro-^e 
ments, and will leave it perhaps open to doubt whethei the 
changes made in 1591 >\eic always changes foi the better 

An otli€7 to the same. 

Flowers of prime, pearl es couched in gold, 

sonne of our day tliat gladdeneth the hart 

of them that shall yo* shining beames behold, 

salue of eche sore, recure of enery smart, 

in whome vertue and beautie stnueth soe 

that neither yeldes loe here for j ou again e 

Gismondes vnlucky lone, her fault, her woe, 

and death at last, here fere and father slayen 

through her mibsehap And though ye could not see, 

yet rede and rue their woefull destinie 

So Joue, as jour hje vertues doen deserue, 

geue you such fdres as may yo' vertues sei ue 

w*^ like vertues and blissfull Yenus send 

Ynto jour happy loue an happy end 
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PREFACE. 


Ail Oilier io the same, 

Qismond, that whilom liucd her fathers ioy, 
and dyed his death, now dead doetli (as she may^ 
by vs pray you to pitie her anoye ; 
and, to reacquite the same, doeth humbly pray 
Joue shield yo' vertuous loues from like decay. 

The faithfull earle, byside the like rctpicst, 
doeth wish those wcaifull wierhtes, whom yo embrace, 
the constant truthe that lined within his brcht; 
his hearty lone, not his unhappy case 
to fall to such as standen in yoiir grace. 

The king, prayes pardon of his cruel best : 
and for amendes desireth it may suffice, 
that his blood he teacheth now tiie rest 
of fond fathers, that they in kinder wise 
entreat the iewelles where their comfort lyes. 

And we their messagers beseche ye all 
on their behalf es, to pitie all their smartes : 
and on our own, although the worth bo small, 
we pray ye to accept our simple hartes 
auowed to seme, w^^ prayer and praise 
your honors, as vnable otherwayes.] 



DEAMATIS PERSONS 1 


Cupid 

Tancked, the King 
Gismtjnda, the King*s Daughter 
Luckece, her Aunt 
Guiscard, Count Palunn 
Eenuchio, Captain of the Guaid 
Julio, Lord Chamberlain 
Megjira 


Choruses ^ 


^ [The play, as written in 1568, and as altered by Wilmot 
in 1591, differs so much throughout, that it has been found 
impracticable, without giving the eailier production entire, 
to notice all the changes Certain of the variations, how 
ever, and specialities in the Lansdowne MS , as far as the 
first and second scenes of the first act, will be printed (as a 
specimen) in the notes ] 

® [In the Lansdowne MS another person of the drama 
IS mentioned ‘‘Claudia, a woman of Gismunda’s pnvie 
chamber, ” and for Choruses we have “ Chorus, four gentle 
women of Salerne 




AEGUMENT OP THE TEAGEDY^ 

Tancred, tlie Prince of Salerne, overloves 
His only daughter (wonder of that age) 

Gismund, who loves the County ^ Palurm 
Guiscard, who quites her likings with his love 
A letter in a cane describes the means 
Of then two meetings in a secret cave 
Unconstant fortune leadeth forth the king 
To this unhappy sight, wherewith in rag^ 

The gentle earl he doometh to his death, 

And greets his daughter with her lover’s heart 
Gismunda fills the goblet with her tears, 

And drinks a poison which she had distill’d. 
Whereof she dies, whose deadly countenance 
So giieves her fathei, that he slew himself 

ANOTHER OE THE SAME, MORE AT LARGE, 

IN PROSE ^ 

Tancred, King of Naples and Prince of Salerne, 
gave his only daughter Gismund (whom he most 
dearly loved) in mairiage to a foreign prince, aftei 
whose death she leturned home to her father, who 


1 [Not m the MSS ] 

® The County Palurm, a few lines lower, is called Earl 
^Ir Tyrwhitt sa}s that County signified noblemen in general , 
and the examples which might be quoted fiom this play 
would su&ciently piove the truth of the observation. See 
“Shakespeare,” vol x, p 39 [County for Count is not 
very unusual , but it may be doubted if, as Tyrwhitt thought, 
County signified noblemen in yenjeral ] 

3 [This IS in the two MSS , but varies m manj veibal 
particulars ] 
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having felt great grief of her absence whilst her 
husband lived, immeasurably esteeming hei, de- 
termined never to suffer any second niairiage to 
bereave him of her She, on the otliei side, 
waxing weary of that her father’s purpose, bent 
her mind to the secret love of the County Palm in 
to whom (he being likewise inflamed ^\ith love of 
her) by a letter subtly enclosed in a cloven cane, 
she gave to understand a convenient way for then 
desiied meetings, through an old luinous vault, 
whose mouth opened directly under her chambei 
floor. Into this vault -when she was one day 
descended (for the conveyance of her lover), her 
fatlier in the mean season (whose only joy was in 
his daugh'cer) came to her chamber, and not finding 
her there, supposing her to have been walked 
ab^;oad for her^ disport, he thiew him down on 
her bed, and covered his head with a cm tain, 
minding to abide and rest there till hei leturn 
She, nothing suspecting this her father’s unseason- 
able coming, brought up her lover out of the cave 
into her chamber, where her father espied their 
secret love . and he (not espied of them) was upon 
this sight stricken with marvellous gi lef, but 
either for that the sudden despite had amazed 
him, and taken fiom him all use of siieech, or foi 
that he resolved himself to a more convenient re- 
venge, he then spake nothing, but noted then 
return into the vault, and secretly departed 
Afterward, bewailing his mishap, he commanded 
the earl to be attached, imiUTSoned, strangled, uii- 
bowelled, and his heait m a cup of gold to be 
presented to his daughter ^ she thankfully re- 

^ [Not m the copy of 1591 ] 

^ [Presented to Gismond She filled up the cup wherein 
the heart was brought with her tears and with certain 
poisonous water, by her distilled for that purpose, and drank 
out this deadl)’ drink — Cbpy o/1568 ] 
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ceiveth the present, filling the cup (wherein the 
heait was) with her teais, with a venomous potion 
(by hei distilled for that pm pose) she draiih to 
her earl Which her father heai mg of, came too 
late to comfoit his dying daughter, who for her 
last lequest besought him that hei lover and her- 
self might in one tomb be together buried for a 
peipetual memoiy of their faithful loves ^ which 
leqiiest he granted, adding to the burial himself, 
slain with his own hands, to his own reproach, and 
the ten 01 of all other hard-heaited fathers 
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Introddctio in Actum Slcundum 

Before the second act theie was lieaid a s'wcet noi^e of fetill 
pipes, which sounding, Luciece enteiod, attended In a 
maiden of honour with a covered goddaid of gold, and, 
drawing the curtains, she offeieth unto Gismunda to taste 
theieof, which when she had done, the nni<l letiirned, 
and Lucrece raiseth up Gismunda fiom her bed, and then it 
followeth lit in act ii sc 1 


Introductio in Actum Tertium 

Before 4his act the hautboys sounded a lofty almiin, ‘ind 
Oupid ushereth aftei him Guiscaid and Gismunda, hand in 
hand, Julio and Lucrece, Eenuchio and anothei maiden of 
honoui The measuies trod, Gismunda gives a cane into 
Guiscard’s hand, and the> are all led foith again b} Cupid, 
ut seqmtui 


Introductio in Actum Quartum 

Befoie this act there was heard a consoit of sweet music, 
which playing, Tancred cometh forth, and draweth Gis- 
munda s curtains, and lies down upon her bed , then fiom 
under the stage ascendeth Guiscard, and he helpeth up 
Gismunda they amorously embrace and depait The king 
ariseth enraged. Then was heaid and seen a storm of 
thunder and lightning, in which the fuiies rise up, nt 


Introductio in Actum Quintum 

Before this act was a dead march played, dunngwhich 
entered on the stage Eenuchio, Captain of the Guard, 
attended upon by the guard They took up Guiscard from 
under the stage, then after Guiscard had kindly taken 
leave of them all, a stranglmg-cord was fastened about his 
neck, and he haled foith by them Eenuchio bew^aileth it, 
and then, entering in, brmgeth forth a standing cup of 
gold, with a blood) heart leekmg hot in it, and then saith, 
ut seqmtur 
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ACT I, SCENE 1 

OCJPID cometh out of the heavens a cradle of Jlower§^ 

thawing foith upon the stage, in a hhi» tioist of 
sill, from his left handy Vain Hope, Brittle 
Joy and with a carnation twist of sill from 
his right hand, Fair Eesemhlancey Late Re- 
pentance 

Cupid There rest my chaiiot on the mountain- 
tops ^ 


^ The feton of this tiagcc'l> is taken fioin Boccaccio’s 
“Decamcion,” day ith, novel fust [It vas turned into 
\ersc] William Waltei, a letaiuer to ISii lleniy Mime), 
Chiiieellor of the Duchy of Lincastei, [and piiiitcd by 
\V>nkvi dc Woide in 1532 A diftoient veision appealed 
in] 1697, under the title of “The Statly Tiagedy of 
Guistaid and Sismond, in tno Bookes,” in a \olume 
entitled, “Oeitaiue Worthye Hanusciipt Poems of great 
Antiqiiitie, reserved long in the Stiidie of a Noithfolke 
Gent , and now fust published hy J B ” Mr Bidden also 
versified it a second time See bis iioiks, vol iii, Sio 
edition, p 246 Oldys, in his MSS Notes on Laiigbaine, 
says the same story is in Painter’s Pilace of Pleasure, 
vol 1 , and a Piench no\cl cdled ^‘Guiscard et Sigib- 
monde fille de Tancieclus Piince de Saleino mis en Latin 
Par Leon Airetin, et traduit in veis Pianyois, pai Jean 
Fleury” [See Biunet, dcin edit v d? Hazlitt’s edit 

of Warton, 1871, and “Popular Poetiy,” ii tC ] 

2 [This line is not m the MSS ] 
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I, that ill shape appear unto your sight ^ 

A naked boy, not cloth'd but with iiiy wings, 

And that gieat God of Love, who with his might 
IRuleth the vast wide woild and luing things 2 
This left hand bears Vain Hope, short joytul state, 
With Fair Eesemblance, loveis to alliiie 
This right hand holds Eepentance all too late. 
War, file, 2 blood, and pains without leciue 
On sweet ambiosia is not niy food, 

Nectar is not my drink as to the rest 
Of all the gods I dunk the lovei’s blood, 

And feed upon the heart ^ within his breast 
‘\y’ell hath my powei in heaven and earth been 
try’d, 

And deejjest hell my piercing force hath knovni 
The maible seas ^ my wonders hath desciy’d, 
Which elder age throughout the woild hath 
blown ® 

To me the king of gods and men doth yield, 

As witness can the Gieekish maid,’^ whom 1 
Made like a cow go glo'wing through ® the field, 
Lest jealous Juno should the 'scape espy 


^ [Lo I m shape that seem unto j our sight — Lansdowae 

2 [Do rule the world, and every living thing — Ibid ] 

^ This woid seems anciently to have been piououiiccd as 
two sjllables See ‘‘ Cornelia,” act i\ , Choi us 
^ [And eat the living heart — Lansdowae AIS] 

® An epithet adopted fiom Virgil’s ^VEueid,” lib vi hne 
729— 

** Et qusB marmoieo feifc monstia sub ajquoio pontus ” 

Ibtd lib vii T 28 — 

Lento luctantur marmore tonsce ” 

Again, “ Georg I v 254 — 

** Infulum lemis impellere inarmor ''—Sieevuis 
® [What seciet hollow doth the huge seas hide, 

When blasting fame mine acts hath not forth blown — 
Lansdoime Af/S] 

^ lo, ® [Grazing in — Lansdoivne MS ] 
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The doubled night, the sun’s restrained course, 

His seciet stealths, the slander to eschew, 

In shape tiansform’d,^ we ^ list not to discourse 
All that and moie we foiced him to do 
The warlike Mars hath not subdu’d our ^ might, 
We feai’d him not, his fuiy noi disdain, 

That can the gods record, belore wliose sight 
He lay fast wiapp’d in Vulcan^s subtle chain 
He that on earth yet hath not felt our power, 

Let him behold the fall and cruel spoil 
Of thee, fair Tioj^, of Asia the flower, 

So foul defac’d, and levelPd ^ with the soil 
Who foic’d Leander with his naked breast 
So many nights to cut the fiothy waves, , 

But Hero’s love, that lay inclos’d in Sest ? 

The stoutest hearts to me shall yield them slaves 
Who could have match’d the huge Alcidej?’® 
strength *2 

Great Macedon ^ what force might have subdu’d 
Wise Scipio who overcame at length, 

But we, that aie with gieatei force endu’d 2 
Who could have conquered the golden fleece ^ 

But Jason, aided by Medea’s art *2 

Who clui&t have stol’ii fair Helen out of Greece 

But I, with love that bold’ned Paris’ heait] 

What bond of nature, what restiaint avails ® 
Against our power *2 I vouch to witness truth 
The myirh tiee,^ that with shamefast teais be^vails 


1 Like to Amphitno [wheu he presented himself] to 
Alcmena 

® [Me — Zansdmone MS ] 

3 'The bloody Mais hath felt my —Do ] 

^ Evened — Do ] 

® Hercules 
® Alexander 

7 [Won the famous golden fleece — MS ] 
s [What nature’s bond or law’s restraint avails. 

To conquei and deface me eirery hour— ] 

® Myrrha, 
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Her father’s love, still weepetli yet foi 
But now, this world not seeing m tiie^e da} ^ 
Such present proofs of our all-daiing - puwei 
Disdains our name, and seeketh sundiy wa}^ 

To scoin and scoff, and shame us eveiy lioui 
A brat, a bastard, and an idle lioy 
A ^ rod, a staff, a whip to beat him out ^ 

And to be sick of love, a childish toy 
These are mine honours now the i\oild about, 
My name disgiac'd to raise again therefoie 
And in this age mine ancient lenown 
By mighty acts intending to restoie, 

Down to the eaith in wiath now am I come , 
And in tjiis place such wonders shall ye heai , 

As these your stubborn and disdainful heaitb 
111 melting tears and humble yielding tear 
Shall soon relent by sight of others’ smaits 
This princely palace will I enter in, 

And there inflame the fair Gismunda so, 
Enraging all her secret veins within. 

Through fiery love that she shall feel mucli ^>oe 
Too-late>Eepentance, thou shalt bend my bow 
Vain Hope, take out my pale, dead, heavy sliatt, 
Thou, Fair Eesemblance, foremost foith shalt g(j, 


1 z e , For pitv So, act ii sc 2 — 

As easily befalls that age which askcth ruth ” 

Act V sc 1 — 

“ That hath the tyiant king 
Withouten ruih commanded Ub to do 

Again, in Milton’s “ Lycidas,” i 163 — 

“ Look homeward, angel, now and melt with j uth, 

And, 0 ye Dolphins, waft the helpless youth ’ 

And in Churchyard’s “ Worthiness of Wales,” 1587 — 

** Gi eat to let so trim a seate goe dowtie, 

The countries stiength, and beautie of the towne 

® [Mine almighty — MS ] 

^ [This, and the three following lines, are not in the MSS ] 
^ [In creeping thorough all her veins within. 

That she thereby shall raise much luth and woe — MS ] 
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With Buttle Joy myself will not be least, 

But aftei me comes Death and deadly Pam 
Thus shall }e maich, till we retain again ^ 
Meanwhile, sit still, and here I shall you show 
Such wondeis, that at last with one accoid 
Ye shall lelent, and say that now you know 
Lo’^e lilies the woild, Lore it a mighty lord ^ 

[Cupid ivith Jm tmin enUieth into KiNd 
Tancked’s palace 


ACT I, SCENE 2. 

GismuNDxI in purple cometh ovt of her chamhe), 
attended hy four maids that are the Chorus 

Gismunda. 0 ram, unsteadfast state of mor- 
tal things * 

Who tiust this world, leans to a brittle stay 
Such fickle fruit his flattering bloom forth bungs, 
Ere it be ripe, it falleth to decay ” 

The joy and bliss that late I did possess, 

In weal at will, with one I loved best, 

Is turned now into so deep distress, 

As teacheth me to know the world’s unrest 
For neither wit nor prmcely stomachs serve 
Against his force, that slays without respect 
The noble and the wretch ne doth reserv^e 
So much as one for worthiness elect 
Ah me, dear lord * what well of tears may serve 


1 [This, and the five preceding lines, are not m the MSS ] 

2 [Lo, this before }our eyes so will I show, 

That ye shall justly say with one accord 

"We must relent and yield , for now we know 
Love rules the world, love only is the lord — MS ] 
[Hath taught me plain to know our state’s unrest — ] 
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To feed the streams of my foieclullcd ejes, 

To weep thy death, as thy death doth dc^ciAc, 
And wail thy want in full sufficing wise 
Ye lamps of heaven, and all ye heavenly" ])oveis,^ 
Wherein did he piocuie yoiu liigh disdain *2 
He nevei sought with vast huge mountain toveis 
To reach aloft, and over-view yoiii leign 
Or what offence of mine vas it unwaies, 

That thus your fury should on me he thiovn 
To plague a woman with such endless caies 
I fear that envy hath the heavens this shovn 
The sun his glorious virtues did disdain ^ 

Mars at his manhood mightily lepiidd ^ 

Yea, all the gods no longer could sustain, 

Each one to be excelled in his kind 
For he my lord surpass’d them every one , - 
Such was his honour all the world thioughout 
But now, my love, oh ^ whither art thou gone ^ 

I know thy ghost doth hover heieabout, 

Expecting me, thy heart, to follow thee 
And I, dear love, would fain dissolve this stiife 
But stay awhile, I may perhaps foresee 
Some means to he disburden’d of this life, 

And to discharge the duty of a wufe,^ 

Which IS, not only in this life to love, 

But after death her fancy not remove ” 

Meanwhile accept of these oui daily iites. 

Which with my maidens I shall do to thee, 


1 [0 mighty Jove, 0 hea\ens and heavenly powers —MS ] 
® [This, and the next line, do not occur m the MSS ] 

^ [Thy spiite, I know, doth linger heieabout 
And looks that I, poor wretch, should after come , 

I would, God wot, my lord, if so I mought 
But yet abide, I may perhaps devise 
Some way to be unburdened of my life, 

And with my ghost approach thee in some wise 
To do therein the duty of a wife —MS ] 
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Which IS 111 songs to clieei our dying spiites 
\\hth hyiiins of praises of thy menioiy 

Cantant 

Quce milii caniio miidum occun U ^ 


ACT I, SCENE 3 

llie sowj ended y Tancred the King cometh out of 
his 'palace with Ins guard 

Tancred Fair daughter, I have sought thee 
out with giief, 

To ease tiie sorrow's of thy vexed heart 
Hoiv loiig ivilt thou toimeiit thy father thus, 

Who daily dies to see thy needless tears ^ 

Such bootless plaints, that know nor mean noi' 
end, 

Do but increase the floods of thy lament , 

And since the woilcl knows well there was no want 
In thee of ought, that did to him belong. 

Yet all, thou seest, could not his life prolong. 

AVhy then dost thou provoke the heavens to 
wiath'^ 

His doom of death w'as dated by his stais, 

And who is he that may withstand his fate ” 
By these complaints small good to him thou dost, 
Much grief to me, more hurt unto thyself. 

And unto natuie greatest wrong of all 

Gismunda Tell me not of the date of nature’s 
days, 

Then in the Apiil of hex spiinging age 
No, no, it was my cruel destiny, 

That spited at the pleasance of my life 


^ These omissions are frequent in our old plays See 
note on “Love’s Labour Lost,” edit of Shakspeare, 1778, 
vol 11 p 410 — Sketens^ 

VOL. VII. CJ 
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Tancred My daughter kno\\s the proof of 
nature’s course 

For as the heavens do guide the lamp of life, 

So can they leacli no farther foith the dame, 

Than whilst with oil they do inamtam the same ” 
Gismunda Cuist he the stais, and vanibh ina\ 
they curst, 

Or fall from heaven, that in tlieii dire aspect ^ 
Abridg’d the health and welfare of niy lo\c 

Tancred Gismund, my joy, set all these giicf*' 
apart , 

The more thou art witli haul mishap beset, 
cThe more thy patience should proem e thme 
ease ” 

Gismunda What hope of hap may cheer nu 
hapless chance '2 

'What sighs, what tears may countervail in\ 
cares *2 

What should I do, but still his death bewail, 

That was the solace of my life and soul ? 

Now, now, I want the wonted guide and sta\ 

Of my desiies and of my -i^Teakless thoughts 
My lord, my love, my life, my liking gone, 

In whom was all the fulness of my joj , 

To whom I gave the first-fiuits of my love. 

Who with the comfoit ot his oiil} sight 
All care and soiiows could from mo leinoie 
But, father, now my joys foiopast to tell, 

Do but revive the horrois of my hell 
As she that seems m darkness to behold 
The gladsome pleasures of the cheerful light 
Tancred, What then avails thee fiuith‘ss thus 
to rue 

His absence, whom the heavens cannot ieturn'2 
Impartial death thy husband did subdue, 

^ In this manner the Tvord was formerly accented Sec 
Dr Earmer s “Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare 
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Yet luth he sjxuM thy kingly father's life 
'Who diiiiiig life to thee a double staj^, 

As fathei and as husband, will lemain, 

With double love to ease thy widow’s want, 

Of him whose want is cause of thy complaint 
Foibeai thou therefoie all these needless tears, 
That nip the blossoms of thy beauty's pride. 
Gismunba Fathei, these teais love challengeth 
of due 

Tancred But reason saith thou shouldst the 
same subdue 

Gismunba His funerals are yet befoie niy 
sight 

Tancred In endless moans princes shpuld not 
delight 

Gismunba The turtle pines in loss of her true 
mate 

Tanored And so continues poor and desolate 
Gismunba. Who can forget a jewel of such 
price '2 

Tancred She that hath leain'd to master hei 
desiies 

‘ Let leason work, what time doth easily frame 
In meanest wits, to bear the greatest ills ” 
Gismunba So plenteous are the springs 
Of soiiows that increase my passions, 

As neither leasoii can recuie my smart, 

Nor can your care nor fatherly comfort 
Ajipease the stormy combats of my thoughts , 

Such IS the sweet lemembrance of lus life 
Then give me leave of pity, j)ity me, 

And as I can, I shall allay these giiefs 

Tancred These sohtary walks thou dost Se- 
quent, 

Yield fresh occasions to thy secret moans 
We will therefore thou keep us companj^. 

Leaving thy maidens with their harmony. 
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Wend^ tlioii ’vvitli us Yirgins, 
selves 

[TaNCRED and GiSMUNDA, mtlh the ejiund 
depa'it into the palace, the low maiden^ 
stay helnnd, as Choi us to the T)aqedij 
Chorus 1 The diverse haps v Inch ahva} & wo] k 
our care, 

Oiii joys so fai, our woes so neai at hand, 

Have long eie this, and daily do declaie 
The fickle foot on which our state doth stan<l 
‘‘ Who plants his pleasuies heie to gatbei loot. 
And hopes his happy life will still endiiie, 

'Let him behold how death with stealing foot 
Steps in when he shall think his joys mo^t suie 
No ransom serveth to redeem oiii days 
If prowess could pieseive, or woithy deeds, 

He had j'et liv’d, vhose twelve labouis displa}*' 
His endless fame, and yet his honoui siireiKU 
And that great kmg,^ that with so small a povtn 
Beieft the mighty Peisian of his crown, 

Doth witness well our life is but a flower, 

Though it be deck’d with honour and lenown 
Chorus 2 “What grows to-day in tavoui 
the heaven, 


1 Go So in Epilogue — 

“ With violent hands he that his life doth end, 

His damned soul to endless night doth utiid ” 

Again, in the “Return from Parnassus ’',1600, act v sc 4— 
“ These my companions still with me must wend ” 

In “George a Green Pinnei of Wakefield,” [l^ccb 
“ Greene and Peele,” 1861, p 259, &c] — 

** Wilt thou leave Wakefield ind wend with me 
So will I wend with Robin all along 
For you are wiong, and may not wend this way " 

And in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” Piologue, line lO— 
“ Byfel, that, on that sesoun on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage, 

To Canturbury with ful devout corage ** 

2 Alexander 
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Nuib’d With the sun and with the showers sweet, 
Pluck’d with the hand, it withereth eie even 
So pass our days, even as the iiveis fleet ” 

The valiant Gieeks, that unto Troia gave 
The ten years' siege, left but their names behind 
And he that did so long and only save 
His lathei's walls, ^ found theie at last his end 
Pioud Pome herself, that whilome laid her yoke 
On the wide world, and vanquish'd all with war, 
Yet could she not remove the fatal stroke 
Of death from them that stretch'd her pow^’i so 
far 

Chorus 3 Look, what the cruel sisteiis onu^ 
deciee’d, 

The Thunderer himself cannot remove 
They are the ladies of our destiny, 

To work beneath what is conspir'd above. 

But happy he that ends this mortal life 
By speedy death who is not forc'd to see 
The many caies, nor feel the sundry griefs, 

Which we sustain m woe and misery 

Here foitune rules who, when she list to play, 

Whiileth hei wheel, and bungs the high full low 

To-moirow takes, what she hath given to-day 

To show she can advance and overthrow 

Not Euiipus' ^ (unquiet flood) so oft 

Ebbs in a day, and floweth to and fio 

As foi tune's change plucks down that was aloft, 

And mmgleth joy wuth interchange of woe 


^ Hector 

2 £!iu ipm Biibotcus, or ChaZadtcus, is a narrow passage of 
sea dividing Attica and the Island of Euhma^ now called 
the Gulf of Negropont It ebbs and flo\\s seven t^mes every 
day the reason of which, it is said, when Aristotle could 
not find, he threw himself into the sea with these words 
Qma er/o uon capio te, iu capias me Sir Thomas Blown, in 
his “Enquiries into Vulgar Errors,^’ b vii c 14, appears to 
have been not satisfied with this account of Aristotle’s death, 
which he has taken some pams to rendei doubtful. 
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Chorus 4 Who lives below, and feeletli not 
the strokes, 

Which often-times on highest towers do fall, 

ISTor blustering winds, %vheiewit]i the stioiigest oahs 
Are rent and torn, his life is sui’st of ail '' 

For he may fortune scorn, that hath no powei 
On him, that is well pleas’d with hib estate 
He seeketh not her sweets, nor feais hei soui, 

But lives contented in his quiet late, 

And marking how these woildly things do vade ^ 
Eejoiceth to himself, and laughs to see 
The folly of men, that in their wits have made 
Fortune a goddess, placed in the sky 

\Exegit Rod 8t u 

Finis Actus I 


ACT II , SCENE 1 

Gismunda and Lucrecb 

GismUnda. Dear aunt, my sole companion in 
distress. 

And true copartner of my thoughtful caies 
When with myself I weigh my present state, 
Comparing it with my forepassed days, 

New heaps of caies afresh begin t’ assay 
My pensive heart, as when the glitteiing rays 
Of bright Phoebus are suddenly o’ei spread 
With dusky clouds, that dim his golden light 


^ [Go] So act n sc 3 — 

Theiefoie my counsel is you shall not stir, 
Nor farther tuade m such a cabe as this ’* 

And in Tuibervile’s “ Tragical Tales,’’ 1587-— 

Eaie thou doe wade so farre, revoke 
to mmde the bedlam hoy 
That in his forged wings of wax:e 
reposed too great a joy*’" 
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Namely, when I, laid in my widow’s bed, 

Amid the silence of the quiet night, 

With curious thought the fleeting course obseive 
Of gladsome youth, how soon his flower decays, 
How time once past may nevei have lecourse, 
No more than may the running streams revert 
To climb the hills, when they been rolled down 
The hollow vales Theie is no curious art, 

Noi worldly power no, not the gods can hold 
The sway of flying time, nor him return, 

When he is past ’ all things unto his might 
Must bend, and yield unto the non teeth 
Of eating time.” This in the shady night 
"Wlien I record how soon my youth withdraws 
Itself away, how swift my pleasant spring 
Runs out his race, — this, this, aunt, is the cause, 
When I advise me sadly^ on this thing, 

That makes my heait in pensive dumps dismay’d 
For if I should my springing years neglect. 

And suffer youth fruitless to fade away , 

Wheieto live I or wdieieto was I born ? 
Wherefoie hath nature deck’d me with her giace 
Why have I tasted these delights of lore, 


^ Sadhj, m most of our ancient viiteis, is used ais liere 
foi setionshj So in Nash’s “lienten Stufif,” 1599 ‘Naj, 
1 uiU lay no .vageis, foi, now I perpoudei more 6acUy upon 
it, I think I am out indeed ” 

Again, in Hall’s Chronicle,” 1560, fo 2 “His cos}n 
j^eimaine ^^as nowe brought to that tiade of liv'^nge, that 
he litle 01 nothynge legarded the counsaill of his uncles, 
1101 of othei giave and sadde peisones, hut did all thynge 
at his pleasure ” 

In Ascham’s “ Toxophilus,” 1571 “ And when I save not 
\ou amonges them, but at the last espyed you lookinge on 
} our booke here so sadlye, I thought to come and hold } ou 
with some communication ” 

And m Walton’s “Life of Su Thomas Pope,” p 30 
“ Wherein is an abbes namj’d Dame Alice Fitzherbeit, of the 
age LX yeares, a very sadde^ discreate, and relegj ous woman ” 
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And felt the sweets of Hjaneneus' hed ? 

But to say sooth, deai aunt, it is not I, 

Sole and alone, can thus content to spend 
My cheerful years my fathei will not still 
Piolong my mournings, which ha\e gl]e^dl luni, 
And pleased me too long Then this I oi^u e 
To he resolved of his pimcely mind 
Foi, stood it wnth the jileasuie ot his vill 
To many me, my loitime is not such. 

So haid, that I so long should still peisist 
Makeless alone in woful widowhood 
And shall I tell mine aunt ^ Come hitliei then, 
jGrive me that hand By thine ovn light hand, 

I chaige thy heart my counsels to conceal 
Late have I seen, and seeing took delight, 

And with delight, I will not say, I love 
A prince, an eail, a county m the court 
But love and duty force me to lefiain. 

And diive away these fond affections, 

Submitting them unto my father’s hest 
But this, good aunt, this is my chiefest pain, 
Because I stand at such uncertain stay. 

Foi, if my kingly father would decree 
His final doom, that 1 must lead my life 
Such as I do, I would content me then 
To frame my fancies to his pi nicely hest. 

And as I might, enduie the giief tlieieof 
But now Ins silence cioubleth all my doubts, 
Whilst my suspicious thoughts Twixt hope an<I 
fear 

Distract me into sundry passions 

Theiefore, good aunt, this laboui must be yours, 

To understand my fathei ’s will heieiii, 

Foi well I know your wisdom knovs the means, 
So shall you both allay my stoimy tlioughts, 

And bring to quiet my unquiet mind. 

Lucreoe Sufficeth this, good niece, that you 
have said , 
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Foi I peiceive A\liat sundry passions 
Stiive m your breast, which oftentimes ere this 
Yom countenance confused did be\\Tiay 
The giound wheieof since I peiceive to grow 
On just respect of this youi sole estate, 

And skilful care of fleeting youth's decay, 

Youi wise foresiglit such soiiowing to eschew 
I much commend, and promise as I may 
To bleak this matter, and impart your mind 
Unto your father, and to work it so, 

As both your honour shall not be impeach'd, 

Noi he unsatished of your desiie 

Be you no farther grieved, but return 

Into youi chambei I shall take this chaige, 

And you shall shortly tiuly understand * 

What I have wrought, and what the king affiims 
Gismunda I leave you to the fortune of my 
stais 

[Gismunda de^pm teih into her rhamhe7, 
Lucrece abiding on the stae/e 

Lucrece The heavens, I hope, will fa^ oui youi 
lequest 

My niece shall not impute the cause to be 
In my default, hei will should want effect 
But in the king is all my doubt, lest he 
My suit foi hei new marriage should i eject 
Yet shall I prove him and I heaid it said. 

He means this evening in the park to hunt ^ 

Heie will I wait attending his appioach 


^ Pormeilv this diversion vas as much folloived in the 
e\enin§, as it ’was at an earliei hour in the daj In “Lane 
ham’s Account of the Enteitamment at Kenelwoith Castle,” 
we find that Queen Elizabeth ahvajs, while there, hunted in 
the afternoon “ Monday was hot, and therefore her high 
ness kept in till fixe a clol in the eeiemg , what time it 
pleaz’d to r\de forth into the chase too hunt the hait of 
tors 'vrhich found anon, and after sore chased,” &c Again, 
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ACT II, SCENE 2 

Tancred cometli out of his palace with Guisrvni), 
the County Paluein, Julio, the Lonl Chain- 
leilain, Eenuohio, captain of his guaif all 
leady to hunt 

Tanceed UiicoEj)le all our hounds, loids, to 
the chase — 

Fair sister Lucre[ce], whaFs the news with you '5' 
Lucrece Sir, as I always have em^^lo^M my 
power 

And faithful service, such as lay m me, 

In my best wise to iionoui you and yours 
So now my bounden duty moveth me 
Your majesty most humbly to entreat 
With patient eais to understand the state 
Of my poor niece, your daughtei 
Tancred Yliat of hei ^ 

Is she not well^ Enjoys she not her health ? 

Say, sister ease me of this jealous fear ? 

Lucrece She lives, my lord, and hath her out- 
ward health , 

But all the danger of her sickness lies 
In the disquiet of her princely mind 

Tancred Eesolve me , what afflicts my daugh- 
ter so ^ 

Lucrece Since when the jinncess hath entomb’d 
her lord, 

Her late deceased husband of renown , 

Brothel, I see, and very well perceive, 

“Munday the 18 of this July, the weather being hot, her 
highness kept the castle for coolness, till about a cloh, 
her majesty m the chase, hunted the hait (as before) of 
forz,” &c* 
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She hath not clos’d togethei in his grave 
All spaiks of nature, kindness, nor of love 
But as she lives, so living may she feel 
Such passions as our tender hearts oppiess, 

Subject unto th’ impiessions of desire 
For well I wot my niece was never vrrought 
Of steel, nor carved from the stony rock 
Such stern hardness we ought not to expect 
In her, whose pi nicely heart and sjninging years 
Yet flow’nng in the cliiefest heat of youth, 

Is led of force ro feed on such conceits, 

As easily befalls that age, which asketh ruth 
Of them, whom nature bindeth by foresight 
Of then giave years and careful love to reach 
The things that are above their feeble force * 

And for that cause, dread lord, although-^- — 
Tancred Sister, I say, 

If you esteem or ought respect my life, 

Her honour and the welfare of our house, 

Forbear, and wade ^ no farther in this speech 
Your words are wounds I very well perceive 
The purpose of this smooth oration 
This I suspected, when you first began 
This fair discouise with us Is this the end 
Of all our hopes, that we have promised 
Unto ourself by this her widowhood 
Would 0111 dear daughter, would our only joy, 
Would she forsake us ? would she leave us iiov, 
Before she hath clos’d up our dying eyes, 

And mth her tears bewail’d our funeral ? 

No other solace doth her father crave , 

But, whilst the fates maintain his dying life, 

Her healthful piesence gladsome to his soul, 
Which rather than he willing would forego, 

His heart desires the bittei taste of death 
Her late marriage hath taught us to our grief, 


^ That IS, pi oceed nofui thei * 
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That in the fiuits of Iiei 2 )eii)etual siglit 
Consists the only comfoit and lelief 
Of oui unwieldy age for hat delight, 

What joy, what comfoit, have ^^e m this woild 
ISTow grown in years, and overworn with cai(*s, 
Subject unto the sudden stioke of death, 

Alieady falling, hke the mellowed fiiiit. 

And diopping by degrees into oui gia\e 
But what levives us, what maintains oni soul 
Within the piison of oui witheiM bieast, 

But OUI Gismunda and hei cheeifiil sight f 
0 daughter, daughtei * what deseit of mine, 
Wheiem have I been so unkind to thee, 

Thou shouldst desire to make my naked house 
Yet once again stand desolate by thee ? 

0, let such fancies vanish with then thought^ 

Tell hei I am hei father, whose estate, 

Wealth, honoui, life, and all that we possess, 
Wholly relies upon her jiresence here 
Tell hei, I must account her all my joy, 

Woik as she will but yet she were unjust 
To haste his death, that liveth by hei sight 

Lucrece Her gentle heart abhois such iiith- 
less thoughts 

Tancred Then let hei not give jilace to these 
desires 

Lucrece She craves the light that natun 
challeiigeth 

Tancred Tell her, the king commandetli 
otherwise 

Lucrece The long’s commandment alva^s 
should be just 

Tancred Whate’ei it be, the king’s command 
IS just 

Lucrece Just to command but justly must 
he charge 

Tancred He chaigeth justly that commands 
as king 
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Lucrece The king’s command concerns the 
body best 

Tancred The king commands obedience of the 
mind 

Lucrece That is exempted by the law of kind. 

Tancred That law of kmd^ to children doth 
belong 

Lucrece In due obedience to their open wrong *2 

Tancred I then, as king and father, \\ill com- 
mand 

Lucrece No moie than may with light of 
leason stand 

Tancred Thou knowest our mind, lesolve*^, 
her, depait — 

Eetuin the chase, we have heen chas’d enough 

[Tancred reti^meth into Jm palace, and 
leaveth the hunt 

Lucrece He cannot hear, anger hath stopp’d 
his ears, 

And ovei-lo\e his judgment hath decay’d 
Ah, my poor niece ’ I shrewdly feai thy cause 
Thy just complaint, shall never he reliev’d 


ACT II, SCENE 3 

Gismunda cometh alone out of her cliamher 

Gismunda By this I hope my aunt hath mov d 
the king, 


^ i e , Of nature 

^ Acquaint her Trith my resolution To resolve, however, 
was sometimes used for comincB, or satisfy It ma} there 
fore mean, convince hei of the propi uty of my command So 
in Middleton’s ‘‘More Dissemblers besides Women,” act i 
sc 3 — 

The blessing of perfection to your thoughts, lady, 

For I’m resolv d they are good ones ” 
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And knows hi& mind, an<l makes letuin to mt* 

To end at once all this peiplcAity 
Lo, where she stands 0, how my tiem]>]mg lieait 
In doubtful thoughts panteth "VMthin my breast 
Foi in her message doth rely my smart, 

Or the sweet quiet of my tiou])led mind 
Lucreck Niece, on the jioint }ou lately willtnl 
me 

To tieat of with the king on } our behalf, 

I biake even now with him so f<tr, till he 
In sudden rage of giief, ere I scarce liad 
My tale ont-told, prayM me to stmt ni} suit. 

As that from which his mind abhoned most 
And V ell I see his fancy to refute, 

Is but* disj^leasure gain’d and labour lost 
So fiimly fixed stands his kingly -vmII 
That, till his body shall be laid in giave, 

He will not pait from the desixed sight 
Of your piesence, which silder he should ha\ e. 

If he had once allied you again 
In marriage to any prince or peer — 

This is his final resolution. 

Gismunda a resolution that lesoives 
blood 

Into the icy drops of Lethe s flood 


Reed is nght in his first explanation, it is so used in 
Chapman’s “ May Day,” act i sc 1 

“Tell her such a man -will resob'ie her naming me” — 
“Anc Diam vol vi p 6 — Gikkribt 
[A few lines fuifcher on m the text, however,] icboUc has 
the same meaning as dissohc . and so in L}l>’s “ Eiiphues 
and his England,” p S8 “I could be content to icsolu 
mjselfe into teares to rid thee of trouble ” 

Mailo^\e, as quoted in “England’s Painassus,” 3600, p 
4S0 [see Dice’s “Marlowe,” m , 301], uses it in the same 
wa^ — 

“No molten Chustall but a Richer mine, 

Euen natuies rarest alchumie ran theie, 

Diamonds ? esolu d, and substance more diuine. 

Through whose bright gliding cuuent might appears 
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Lxjcrece Theiefoie my counsel is, you shall 
not stii, 

Nor farther wade in such a case as this 
But since his will is giounded on your love, 

And that it lies in ^ou to save or spill 
His old forewasted age, you ought t’ eschew 
The thing that grieves so much his crazed iieait, 
And in the state you stand content yomselt 
And let this thought appease youi tiouhled mind, 
That in your hands relies your father’s death 
Or blissful life ^ and since without your sight 
He cannot live, nor can his thoughts endure 
Your hope of marriage, you must then relent, 

And overiule these fond affections , 

Lest it be said you wrought your father’s 5nd 
Gismunda Dear aunt, I have with patient eais 
endur’d 

The hearing of my father’s hard behest , 

And since I see that neither I myself, 

Nor your request, can so prevail with him, 

Nor any sage advice persuade his mind 
To grant me my desiie, in willing wu&e 
I must submit me unto his command, 

And flame my heart to serve his majesty 
And (as I may) to diive away the thoughts 
That diversely distract my passions, 

Which as I can, I’ll labour to subdue, 

But sore I fear I shall but toil in vain, 

AVheiem, good aunt, I must desire youi pain 
Lucrece What lies in me by comfort oi advice, 
I shall discharge with all humility 

[Gismunda and Lucrece dejpar^t into 
GiSMUNDA’S chamber 

A thousand naked Nymphes, whose yuoue shine, 

Enameling the bankes, made them more deare 
Then euer was that glorious Pallas gate 
Where the day shmmg sunne m triumph sate ’ 

See also Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” act i sc 2, and Mr 
Stee-vens’s note on it. 
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Chorus 1 AVho maik^ <>ui ionnei tam'. and 
present yeais, 

What ^^e aie now, and looks wliafc Ave lunt Ixa'ii 
He cannot but lament ith bittei teai s 
The gieat decay and change ol all women 
For as the woild woie on, and wa\ed old, 

So viitne quailM,^ and vice began to glow 
So that that age, that whilome va^ ot gold, 

Is woise than brass, nioie vile than non now 
The times weie such (that it we aught belnne 
Of elder da) s), women examples v ei e 
Of lare virtues Luciece disdain’d to lue 
JLonger than chaste , and boldly v ithout feai 
Took sharp revenge on hei enforced heait 
With her own hands foi that it not withstood 
The wanton vnll, but yielded to the force 
-Of proud Tarqum, who bought her fame with blood 
Chorus 2 Queen Aitemisia thought an heap o\ 
stones 

(Although they were the wondei of that age) - 
A worthless grave, wherein to rest the bone^ 

Of her dear lord, but with bold courage 

She drank his heart, and made her lovely blea'^t 

His tomb, and failed not of wufely faith, 

Of promis’d love and of her bound behest. 

Until she ended had her days by death 
Ulysses’ wife (such was hei steadfastness) 

Abode his slow return whole twenty yeais 


^ To quail, is to languish to stnl into dejection So iii 
Churchyard’s “ Challenge,” 24 — 

“ Wheie milice sowes, the seedes of wicked waiest, 

Both honor quailes, and credit crackes wiih all 
Of noblest men, and such as feaib no fall " 

See also Mr Steevens’s notes on the “ First Part of Hem v 
IV act IV sc 2, and “ Cymbeline,” act v sc 5 
2 [Had the writer this passage m his mmd when he wrote 
the well-known lines on Shakespeare, “ What need 
Shakespeare/’ d.c , which occui m the folio of 1632 q 
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And spent her youthful days in pensiveness, 
Bathing her widow’s bed with brinish tears ^ 
Chorus 3 The stout daughter of Cato, Biutus’ 
wife, Portia, 

When she had heard his death, did not desire 
Longer to live and lacking use of knife 
(A most stiange thing) ended her life by fire. 

And ate whot-burnmg coals 0 worthy dame f 

0 virtues worthy of eternal praise * 

The flood of Lethe cannot wash out thy fame, 

To others’ great reproach, shame, and dispraise 
Chorus 4 Rare are those viitues now in 
women’s mind ^ 

Where shall we seek such jewels passing strange ? 
Scarce can you now among a thousand find 
One woman stedfast ‘ all delight in change 
Mark but this princess, that lamented here 
Of late so sore her noble husband’s death, 

And thought to live alone without a pheer , 

Behold how soon she changed hath that breath > 

1 think those ladies that have lived ’tofore, 

A minor and a glass to womenkind , 

By those their virtues they did set such store, 
That unto us they none bequeath’d behind , 

Else in so many years we might have seen 
As virtuous as evei they have been 

Chorus 1 Yet let not us maidens condemn our 
kind, 

Because our vutues are not all so laie 
For we may freshly yet recoid m mind, 

Theie lives a virgin, ^ one without compaie, 

Who of all giaces hath her heavenly share , 


^ [The second Chorus to leave off ahiuptly mth this word, 
the thud Chorus taking up the narrative ] 

^ A compliment to Queen Elizabeth — ^ P 
It was, as Mr Steevens observes, no uncommon thing to 
introduce a compliment to Queen Elizabeth in the body of 
VOL. VII. D 
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In whose renown, and foi liose happy da} 
Let us record this piean of hei piai^e 

Oaniant 

Finis Actus II Fei Hen No ^ 


a pla> See ** Midsummers Night’s Dieam/’ act n sc 2 
See also “Locrine,'’ act v sc last 

1 Probably Henry Noel, >oaiiger biother to Sii Andiew 
Noel, and one of the gentlemen pensioneis to Queen Lli/a 
beth, a man, says Wood, of excellent parts, and nell skilled 
in music See Fasti,” p 14a A poem, entitled, ‘ Ofdis 
damful Daphne,” bj M[aster] H Nowell, is punted in “ Bne: 
land’s Helicon,” 1600, 4to The name of Mr Hciir\ Noiull 
also appeals in the list of those lords and gentlemen that 
ran at^a tilting before Queen Elizabeth See Pcele’s 

Pohhymnia,” la90 

‘*1 cannot here let pass unremembeicd a 'woitln gentle 
man. Master Henry Noel, biother to the said Sir Andrew 
Noel, one of the gentlemen pensioners^ to Queen Elizabeth 
a man for peisonage, parentage, grace, gesture valoui, and 
many excellent parts, inferior to none of his lank m the 
court, who, though his lands and livelihoods ■were hut 
small, having nothing known certain but his annuit\ and 
his pension, }et in state, pomp, magnificence and expense^, 
did equalise barons of great ■worth If any shall deni ind 
■whence this proceeded, I must make answer with that 
Spanish proveib — 

* Aquello qiial vicnne de ariiba nmpuno lopt egunta 

‘ That which cometh fiom above let no one que-itum 

‘‘This IS the man of whom Queen Eh/abetli made this 
enigmatical distich — 

* The word of denial, and letter of fifty, 

Is that gentleman’s name that will never be thi ifty 

He, being challenged (as I have heard) bv an It<alian 
gentleman at the haloune (a kind of play with a great bill 
tossed with wooden braces upon the arm), used therein such 
violent motion, and did so oveiheat his blood, that he fell 
into a calenture, oi burning fever, and theieof died, Feb 
26, 1596, and was by her maje8t>’s appointment buried in 
the abbey church of Westminster, in the chapel of bt 
Andrew ” — Benton zn Mc/iois^s Lcicesta shire '' ■vol ui 
p 249 

1 See Peck’s « Life of Milton,” p 225, foi the aentlemen Pensioners 
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ACT III , SCENE 1 

Cupid So now they feel what lordly Love can do 
That proudly practise to deface his name ; 

In vam they wrastle with so fierce a foe ^ 

Of little sparks arise a hlazmg flame 
“ By small occasions love can kindle heat, 

And waste the oaken breast to cinder dust ” 
Gismund I have enticed to foiget 
Her widow’s weeds, and burn in raging lust 
^Twas I enforc’d her father to deny 
Hei second marriage to any peer , 

’Twas I allur’d her once again to try 
The sour sweets that lovers buy too dear 
The County Palm in, a man nght wise, 

A man of exquisite perfections, 

I have like wounded with her piercing eyes, 

And burnt her heart with his reflections 
These two shall joy in tasting of my sweet, 

To make them prove moie feelingly the grief 
That bitter brings for when their joys shall fleet, 
Their dole shall be increas’d without relief 
Thus Love shall make worldlings to know his 
might , 

Thus Love shall force great princes to obey ; 

Thus Love shall daunt each proud, rebelling spirit , 
Thus Love shall wreak his wrath on their decay. 
Their ghosts shall give black hell to understand. 
How great and wonderful a god is Love : 

And this shall learn the ladies of this land 
With patient minds his mighty power to prove 


Henry Noel was the second son of Sir Edward Noel, of 
Dalby, by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 

William Hopton, of , Shropshire, relict of Sir John 

Peryent, Knl — Ihid^ 25 i 
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From whence I did descend, now will I mount 
To Jove and all the gods in then delights , 

In throne of tiiumph theie will I lecount, 

How I by shaip levenge on moitnl vmlits 
Have taught the eaith, and Icaiued spiitcs 

To yield with feai their stubborn health to LoAe, 
Lest their disdain his plagues and %engeance 
prove. [Cupid ? cmounteth into the heavem 

ACT III , SCENE 2. 

Lucrece cometh oiit of GISMUNDA^s clwmhei 
solitaiy 

Lucrece Pity, that moveth eveiy gentle heait 
To rue their griels, that be distiess’cl in pam, 
Enfoiceth me to wail niy niece's smait, 

Whose tendei bieast no long time may sustain 
The restless toil, that her unquiet mind 
Hath caus'd her feeble body to enduie , 

But why it IS (alack *) I must not find, 

Nor know the man, by whom I might jirocuie 
Her remedy, as I of duty ought, 

As to the law of kinship doth belong 
With careful heait the secret means I sought, 
Though small effect is of my ti avail spiung 
Full often as I duist I have assay'd 
With humble woids the pi in cess to lequiie 
To name the man which she hath so denay'dj 


^ In the former edition, the iiord demufd nas alteied to 
the moie modem one of denfd Dcnmfd^ howevei, was the 
ancient manner of spelling it So in the Second l\u fc ot 
Henry YI f act i sc 3 — 

“ Then let him bo denay’d the lei^cntslup ** 

Again, in the "First Pait of Jeronimo,” 1605 — 

“ And let not wonted fealty be denayed ” 

And in Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” — 

Loke, as I have promised, I will not denay it ’ 


— Collia 
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That it ahasli’d me further to desire, 

Or ask from whence those cloudy thoughts pro- 
ceed, 

Whose stony force, that smoky sighs forth send, 

Is hvely witness how that careful dread 
And hot desire within her do contend 
Yet she denies what she confess’d of yore, 

And then conjoin’d me to conceal the same ; 

She loved once, she saith, but nevei moie, 

^Nor ever will her fancy thereto frame 
Though daily I observed in my breast 
What sharp conflicts disquiet her so sore, 

That heavy sleep cannot proem e her rest, 

But fearful dreams present her evermore 
Most hideous sights her quiet to molest , 

That starting oft therewith, she doth awake, 

To muse upon those fancies which torment 
Hei thoughtful heart with honor, that doth make 
Her cold chill sweat break forth incontinent 
From her weak limbs And while the quiet night 
Gives otheis rest, she, turning to and fio, 

Doth wish for day but when the day bungs 
light, 

She keeps her bed, there to record hex woe 
As soon as when she nseth, flowing tear^ 

Stream down her cheeks, immixed with deadly 
groans, 

Wheieby her inward sorrow so appears, 

That as salt tears the ciuel cause bemoans 
In case she be constrained to abide 
In prease^ of company, she scarcely may 


^ Prease signifies a cro^od or muUUvde, or any as&mhlage 
of a number of ‘peisom So m “Damon and Pithias,*' 
vol IV , pp 49, 53 — 

The Kmg is at hand, stand close in the prme, beware,” die. 
And tbid — 

“Away fiom the prisoner, what a prease have we here’ ” 
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Her trembling voice restrain it be not 
Fiom careful plaints her soiiovs to beviay 
By which restiaint the force doth so nn lease, 
When time and place give li}>eity to ]>lain, 

That as small sti earns horn running ue\er cease. 
Till they return into the seas again , 

So her laments, we fear, will not amend, 

Before they bung hei pnncely life to end 
To others' talk when as she sliould attend, 

Her heaped caies her senscN so oppies>s, 

That what they speak, oi thereto tlieir wouls 
tend, 

She knows not, as her answers do expiess 
Her chief delight is still to be alone, 

Her pensive thoughts within themselves debate 
But whereupon this restless life is grown, 

Since I know not, nor how the same t'abate 
I can no more but wish it as I may, 

That he which known's it, would the same allay, 
For which the Muses with my song shall pray 


ACT III, SCENE 3. 

A fter the song, tvhich was hy repot t very ^wet th/ ? e- 
peated hy the Chorus, LuCRECE depcuftih tnio 
GismuNDA's chamhe7% ami GULSCARD cotneih 
out of the palace ivith JULIO and liENUCHIO, 
gentlemen, to whom he turneth, and saith 

Guiscard. Leave me, my friends, this solitaiy 
walk 


Again, in the ** History of Enordanus Piince of Denmark,” 
1605, gig H ‘^The Prince passing forwards sorely shaken, 
having lost both his stirrups at length ieco\ enng himselfe, 
entred the piea%e, where on all siaes he beate downe knights, 
and unbarred helms,” 
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Enticeth me to break your company 
Leave me, my fi lends, I can endure no talk 
Let me entreat this common couitesy 

\_Tke qentlemen depart 
What giievous pam they ^dure, which neither may 
Forget their loves, ne yet enjoy their love, 

I know by proof, and daily make assay 
Though Love hath bi ought my lady's heart to love, 
My faithful love with like love to requite , 

This doth not quench, but rather cause to flame 
The cieepmg fire which, spreading in my breast 
With raging heat, giants me no time of rest 
If they bewail their cruel destiny, 

Which spend their love, where they no love can 
find. 

Well may I plain, since fortune haleth^ me 
To this torment of far more gnevous kind , 
Wherein I feel as much extremity, 

As may be felt in body or in mind 

For by that sight, which should reciire my pain, 

My sorrows are redoubled all in vain 

Now I perceive that only I alone 

Am her belov’d, her looks assure me so 

The thought theieof piovokes me to bemoan 

Hei heavy plight that grieveth at my woe 

This intercourse of our affections — 

I her to serve, she thus to honour me — 

Bewrays the truth of our elections, 

Delighting in tins mutual sympathy 
Thus love"^ for love entreats the queen of love, 
That with her help Love's solace we may prove 
I see my mistress seeks as well as I 


[It must be repeated, once for all, that such totally un- 
necessary notes as this have been retained only fiom a 
reluctance to impart to these volumes the character of an 
abridged or mutilated republication ] 

1 [Draweth ] 
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To stay the strife of her perplexed mind 
Full fain she would our secret company, 

If she the wished way thereof might find 
Heavens, have ye seen, or hath the age of man 
Eecoided such a miracle as this — 

In equal love two noble hearts to frame, 

That never spake one with another’s bliss '? 

I am assured that she doth assent 
To my lelief, that I should reap the same, 

If she could frame the means of my content, 
Keeping herself from danger of defame 
In happy hour right now I did receive 
This cane from her , which gift though it be small, 
'Eeceivmg it, what joys I did conceive 
Within? my fainting spiiits theie withal ^ 

Who knoweth love aright, may well conceit e 
^By like adventures that to them befall 
‘^For needs the lover must esteem that well, 
Which comes fiom her, with whom his heait doth 
dwell ” 

Assuredly it is not without cause 
She gave me this , something she meant thereby 
For therewithal I might perceive her pause 
Awhile, as though some weighty thing did he 
Upon her heart, which she concealed, because 
The standers-by should not our loves descry 
This clift bewiays that it hath been disclos’d , 
Perhaps herein she hath something inclos’d ' 

\Ile hreals zt 

0 thou great thunderer ^ who would not seive, 
Where wit with beauty chosen have their place 
Who could devise more wisely to conserve 
Things from suspect ? 0 Venus, for this grace 
That deigns me, all unworthy, to deseive 

So rare a love, m heaven I should thee place 
This sweet letter some joyful news contains, 

1 hope it brings recuie to both our pains 

\He rea^s it 
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Mine own, as I am yom s, whose heart, I hiow, 

No less than mine, for lingering help of ivoe 
Both long too long , love, tendering your case 
And mine, hath taught recure of both oui pain. 

My chamhey -floor doth hide a cave, where %oas 
An old vaults mouth, the other in the plain 
Both rise southward, a furlong from the wall, 
Bescend you theie This shall svfice And so 
I yield myself, mine honow, life, and all, 

To you Use you the same, as there may grow 
Your bliss and mine, mine earl, and that the same 
Free may abide from danger of defame 
Far eioell j and fare so well, as that your joy, 

Which only can, may comfort mine annoy. 

Yours more than her own, 

Gismund 

0 blissful chance my sorrows to assuage f 
Wonder of nature, marvel of our age > 

Comes this from Gismund ? did she thus enfold 
This letter in the cane *2 may it be so 
It were too sweet a joy , I am deceiv'd 
Why shall I doubt, did she not give it me ^ 
Theiewith she smiVd, she joy’d, she i aught ^ the 
cane, 

And with her own sweet hand she gave it me 
And as we danc’d, she dallied with the cane, 

And sweetly whisper’d I should be her king, 

And mth this cane, the sceptre of our rule, 
Command the sweets of her siirpiised heart 
Therewith she raught from her alluiing locks 
This golden tress, the favour of her grace, 

And with her oto sweet hand she gave it me • 

0 peerless queen, my joy, my heart’s decree ’ 


1 Maught IS the ancient preterite of the word reach It is 
frequently used by Spenser, Shakespeaie, and other ancient 
writers 
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And, thou fair letter, how shall I welcome thee 
Both hand and pen, wherewith thou 'written wert, 
Blest may ye be, such solace that impait * 

And blessed be this cane, and he that taught 
Thee to descry the hidden entry thus 
Not only through a dark and dreadful vault, 

But fire and sword, and thiough whatever be, 
Mistress of my desires, I come to thee 

[GuisCARD departeth vti haste unto the palace 
Chorus 1 Eight mighty is thy powei, 0 ciuel 
Love, 

High Jove himself cannot resist thy bow , 

.Thou sent’st him down, e'en from the heavens above, 
In sundry shapes here to the earth below . 

Then liow shall mortal men escape thy dart. 

The fervent flame and burning of thy fire , 

-Since that thy might is such, and since thou art 
Both of the seas and land the lord and sire 

Chorus 2 But why doth she that sprang fioin 
Jove's high head. 

And Phoebus’s sister sheen, desjnse thy power, 

Ne fear thy bow ^ Why have they always led 
A maiden life, and kept untouch'd the flower 
Why doth ^gistus love, and to obtain 
His wicked will, conspire his uncle's death *2 
Or whyMoth Phaedra burn, from whom is slam 
Theseus' chaste son, or Helen, false of faith 
For love assaults not but the idle heart. 

And such as live in pleasure and delight , 

He turneth oft their gladsome joys to smart, 

Their play to plaint, their sport into despite " 
Chorus 3 'Tis true, that Dian chaseth with 
her bow 

The flying hart, the goat, and foamy boar • 

By hill, by dale in heat, in frost, in snow 
She recketh not, but laboureth evermore , 

Love seeks not her, ne knoweth where ^ to And 


^ [Old copy, where her ] 
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Whilst Pans kept his herd on Ida down, 

Cupid ne'er sought him out, for he is blind 
But when he left the field to live m town, 

He fell into his snare, and brought that brand 
From Greece to Troy, which after set on fire 
Stiong Ilium, and all the Phryges land * 

Such are the fruits of love, such is Ins hire ” ^ 
Chorus 4, Who yieldeth unto him liis captive 
heart, 

Ere he resist, and holds his open breast 
Withouten war to take his bloody dart. 

Let him not think to shake off, when him list, 

His heavy yoke “ Resist his first assault , 

Weak IS his bow, his quenched brand is cold , 
Cupid IS but a child, and cannot daunt 
The mind that bears him, or his virtues bold ” 

But he gives poison so to drink in gold. 

And hideth under pleasant baits his hook , 

But ye beware, it will be hard to hold 
Your greedy minds, but if ye wisely look 
What sly snake lurks under those floweis gay 
But ye mistrust some cloudy smokes, and fear 
A stormy showei after so fair a day 
Ye may repent, and buy your pleasure dear , 

Foi seldom-times is Cupid wont to send 
Unto an idle love a joyful end ” 

Finis Actus G- Al 


ACT IV, SCENE I 

Before this act MeGjERA nseth out of hell, mth the 
other furies, Alecto and TysiphoNE darning 
an hellish i ound, wJmh done<t she saith 

Meg^ra, Sisters, begone, bequeath the rest to 
me, 


1 [Reward] 
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That yet belongs unto this tragedy 

[The two furies depart down 
Vengeance and death fiom foith the deepest hell 
I bring the cursed house, where Gismund dwells 
Sent from the grisly god, that holds his leign 
In Taitai's ugly realm, wheie Pelops’ sue 
(Who with his own son’s flesh, whom he had slam, 
Did feast the gods) with famine hath his hue , 

To gape and catch at flying fiuits in vain, 

And yielding waters to his gasping throat , 

Where stormy ^ol’s son with endless pain 
Rolls up the rock , where Tytius hath his lot 
•To feed the gripe that gnaw'-s his growing heait , ^ 
Where jiroud Ixion, wlniled on the wheel, 

Puisues himself, where due deserved smait 
The damned ghosts in burnmg flame do feel — 
•Prom thence I mount thither the winged god, 
Nephew to Atlas that upholds the sky, 

Of late down fiom the earth with golden rod 
To Stygian ferry Salerne souls did guide, 

And made report how Love, that lordly boy, 
Highly disdaining his renown’s decay, 

Slipp’d down from heaven, and filled with fickle 

joy 

Gismunda’s heait, and made her thiow away 
Chasteness of hfe to her immortal shame 
Minding to show, by proof of her foul end. 

Some terror unto those that scorn his name 
Black Pluto (that once found Cupid his frieinl 
In winning Ceres’ daughter, queen of hells 
And Parthie, moved by the grieved ghost 
Of her late husband, that in Tartar dwells. 


^ Alluding to the vulture that gnawed the liver of Titius 
In Ferrex and Porrex,” act ii sc 1, is this line — 

Or cruel! gnpe to gnaw my groaning hait * 

— The allusion is rather to the vulture of Prome- 
theus — Steevens 
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Who pray’d due pains for her, that thus hath lost 
All care of him and of her chastity 
The senate then of hell, hy grave advice 
Of Minos, -^Eac, and of Eadamant, 

Commands me diaw this hateful air, and rise 
Above the earth, with dole and death to daunt 
The pride and present 3 oys, wherewith these two 
Feed their disdained hearts , which now to do, 
Behold I come with instruments of death 
This stinging snake, which is of hate and wrath, 
I’ll fix upon her father’s heart full fast, 

And into hers this other will I cast, 

Whose rankling venom shall infect them so 
With envious ivrath and with recureless woe, 
Each shall be other’s plague and overthrow 
Furies must aid, when men surcease to know 
Their gods and heU sends forth revenging jiain 
On those whom shame from sin cannot lestiain ” 


ACT IV, SCENE II 

MEGiERA enteietli into the palace, and meeteth with 
TancrED coming out oj Gismunda’S chamhtr %nth 
Eenxjchio and Julio, upon yjkom she th owdli he') 
snake ^ 

Tancred Gods ^ are ye guides of justice and 
revenge *2 

0 thou great Thunderer ^ dost thou hehold 
With watchful eyes the subtle ’scapes of men 
Harden’d in shame, sear’d up m the desiie 
Of their own lusts 't. why then dost thou withhold 
The blast of thy levenge ^ why dost thou grant 


^ Yipeream inspirans ammam Tlie image is from Yirgil 
Rowe likewise adopts it in his “ Ambitious Stepmother ’ — 
« And send a sneike to every vulgar breast ’^--Steevem 
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Such libeity, such lewd occasion 
To execute their shameless villainy ^ 

Thou, thou art cause of all this open wrong, 
Thou, that forheai’st thy vengeance all too long 
If thou spare them, ram then upon my head 
The fulness of thy plagues with deadly ire, 

To reave this ruthful soul, who all too soie 
Bums m the wrathful torments of revenge 
0 earth, the mother of each Imng wight, 

Open thy womb, devour this wither’d corpse 
And thou, 0 hell (if other hell there be 
Than that I feel), receive my soul to thee 
0 daughter, daughter (wheiefoie do I giace 
Hei with so land a name 0 thou fond girl, 

The shameful rum of thy fathei’s house, 

Is this my hoped joy ? Is this the stay 
Must glad my gnef-ful years that waste away 
For life, which first thou didst receive from me, 
Ten thousand deaths shall I receive by thee 
For all the joys I did repose in thee 
Which I, fond man, did settle m thy sight, 

Is this thy recompense — ^that I must see 
The thing so shameful and so villanous 
That would to God this earth had swallowed 
This worthless burthen into lowest deeps, 

Bather than I, accursed, had beheld 
The sight that houily massacres my life ^ 

0 whither, whither fly’st thou forth, my soul “2 
0 whither wand’reth my tormented mind 
Those pains, that make the miser ^ glad of death, 
Have seiz’d on me, and yet I cannot have 
What Viliams may command — a speedy death 
Whom shall I first accuse for this outrage ? 


^ ^ e , The wretch The word miser was anciently used 
without comprehending any idea of avarice See note on 
^^Kmg Henry VI , Part I,” edit of Shakespeare, 1778, ^ol 
VI, p 279, — hemns. 
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Tliat Grod that guide th all, and guide tli so 
This damned deed *2 Shall I blaspheme their 
names — 

Ihe gods, the authors of this spectacle *2 
Oi shall I justly curse that cruel star, 

Whose influence assign’d this destiny ? 

But may that tiaitor, shall that vile wretch live, 
By whom I have receiv’d this injury ^ 

Or shall I longer make account of her, 

That fondly prostitutes her widow’s shame 1 — 

I have bethought me what I shall request 

\He Icmeh, 

On bended knees, with hands heav’d up to heaven, 
This, sacred senate of the gods, I ciave 
Fust on the traitor your consuming ire , 

Next on the cursed strumpet dire revenge , 

Last on myself, the wretched father, shame 

[He 

0 • could I stamp, and therewithal command 
Armies of furies to assist my heart, 

To piosecute due vengeance on their souls ’ 

Hear me, my friends , but as ye love youi lives, 
Reply not to me , hearken and stand amaz'd 
When I, as is my wont, 0 fond delight ’ 

Went forth to seek my daughter, now my death — 
Within her chamber, as I thought, she was , 

But there I found her not — I deemed then 
For her disport she and her maidens were 
Down to the garden walk’d to comfort them , 

And thinking thus, it came into my mind 
There all alone to tarry her return 
And thereupon I, weary, threw myself 
Upon her widow’s bed, for so T thought, 

And m the curtain wrapp’d my cursed head 
Thus as I lay, anon I might behold 
Out of the vault, up through her chamber floor. 
My daughter Gismund bringing hand in hand 
The County Palunn Alas * it is too true , 
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At her bed^s feet this tiaitor made me see 
Her shame, his treason, and my deadly gnef — 
Her princely body -yielded to this thief , 

The high despite -whereof so wounded me 
That, trance-like, as a senseless stone I lay , 

For neither wit nor tongue could use the mean 
T' express the passions of my pained heart 
Forceless, peifoice, I sank down to this pain, 

As greedy famine doth constrain the hawk 
Piecemeal to rend and tear the yielding piey 
So far’d it with me in that heavy stouiid 
But now what shall I do how may I seek 
To ease my mind, that biuneth with desire 
Of dll & revenge *2 For nevei shall my thoughts 
Grant ease unto my heart, till I have found 
^A mean of vengeance to requite his pains, 

That first convey’d tins sight unto my soul — 
Eenuchio f 

Eenuchio What is your highness’ will ^ 

Tancred Call my daughter my heait boiL, 
till I see 

Her in my sight, to whom I may dischaige 
All the unrest that thus distempereth me 

[Ead EENUonro 

Should I destroy them both ? 0 gods, ye know 

How neai and clear our daughter is to us 
And yet my rage peisuades me to imbrue 
My thiisty hands in both their trembling bloods, 
Therewith to cool my wrathful fury’s lieat 
But, Nature, why repm’st thou at this thought 
Why should I thmk upon a father’s debt 
To her that thought not on a daughter’s due % 

But still, methinks, if I should see her die. 

And theie withal reflex her dying eyes 
Upon mine eyes, that sight would slit my heait 
Not much unlike the cockatrice^ that slays 
The object of his foul infections, 

0, what a conflict doth my mind endure * 
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Now fight my thoughts against my passions * 

Now stiive my passions against my thoughts 
Now sweats my heart, now chill cold falls it dead 
Help, heavens, and succour, ye celestial poweis > 
Infuse } our secret virtue on my soul 
Shall nature win shall justice not prevail ? 

Shall I, a king, be proved partial *2 
How shall our subjects then insult on us. 

When our examples, that are light to them, 

Shall be eclipsed with our proper deeds *2 
And may the arms be rented fiom the tiee, 

The members from the body be dissever'd 
And can the heart endure no violence 
My daughter is to me mine only heart, 

My life, my comfort, my contmuance , 

Shall 1 be then not only so unkind 

To pass all nature’s strength, and cut her off? 

But therewithal so cruel to myself. 

Against all law of kind to shred in twain 
The golden thread that doth us both maintain *2 
But weie it that my lage should so command. 

And I consent to her untimely death, 

Weie this an end to all oui miseries 
No, no, her ghost will still pursue our life, 

And from the deep her bloodless, ghastful spiint 
Will, as my shadow in the shining day, 

Follow my footsteps, till she take revenge 
I will do thus theiefoie the tiaitoi dies. 

Because he scorned the favour of his king, 

And our displeasure wilfully incuir’d 
His slaughter, with her sorrow foi his blood. 

Shall to our rage supply delightful food 
Julio — 

Julio What is’t your majesty commands ^ 

Tancred. Julio, if we have not our hope in 
vain, 

Nor all the trust we do repose m thee, 

Now must we tiy, if thou appiove the same. 

VOL VII M 
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Herein thy force and wisdom >ve must see, 

For our command requires them both of tliee. 

Julio. How by your grace’s bounty I am bound 
Beyond the common bond, wherein each man 
Stands bound unto his king : how I have found 
Honour and wealth by favour in your sight, 

I do acknowledge with most thankful mind. 

My truth (with other moans to serve your grace, 
Whatever you in honoiu' shall assign) 

Hath sworn her power true vassal to your host ; 
For prqof let but your majesty command, 

I shall unlock the prison of my soul ; 

Although unkindly horror wodd gainsay, 

Yet in obedience to your highness’ will, 

By whom I hold the tenor of this life, 

This hand and blade will be the instruments 
To make pale death to grapple with my heart. 
Tancred. Well, to be short, for I am grievM 
too long 

By wrath without revenge, I think you know 
Whilom there was a palace builded strong 
For war within our court, where dreadless i)cace 
Hath planted now a weaker entrance. 

But of that palace yet one vault remains 
Within our court, the secret way whereof 
Is to our daughter Gismund’s chamber laid : 

There is also another mouth hereof 
Without our wall, which now is overgrown ; 

But you may find it out, for yet it lies 
Directly south a furlong from our palace ! 

It may be known — hard-by an ancient stoop, ^ 
Where giw an oak in elder days decay’d ; 

There will we that you watch ; there shall you sec 
A villain traitor mount out of a vault. 


^ ‘*A«ioojp, or stowp ; a post fastened in the earth, from 
the Latin Ray’s “ North Country Words,'* p. 6S, 
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Bung limi to us , it is tli’ Earl Paliinn 
What IS Ins fault, neither shall you inquiie, 

Nor list we to disclose These cursed eyes 
Have seen the flame, this heart hath felt the flie 
That cannot else he quench’d hut with his hlood 
This must he done , this will we have you do 
Julio Both this, and else whatever you think 
good [Julio depa)tetk into the palac'^ 


ACT IV, SCENE 3 

EknuCHIO hi7iget?i GisIVIUND out of her chambe't ^ io 
whom Tancred saitli 

Tancred Itenuchio, depart leave us alone 

[Exit Eenuchio 

Gismund, if either I could cast aside 

All care of thee ’ or if thou wouldst have had 

Some care of me, it would not now hetide, 

That eithei thorough thy fault my joy should 
fade, 

Cr hy thy folly I should hear the pain 
Thou hast proem ’d hut now ’tis iieithei I 
Can shun the grief, whom thou hast more than 
slain 

Noi may’st thou heal or ease the giievous 'wound 
Which thou hast given me That unstained life, 
Wherein I joy’d, and thought it thy delight, 

Why hast thou lost it % Can it he lestor’d 
Where is thy widowhood, there is thy shame. 
Gismund, it is no man’s nor men’s repoit, 

That have hy likely pi oofs inform’d me thus 
Thou know’st how haidly I could be induc’d 
To vex myself, and be displeas’d with thee, 

With flying tales of flattering sycophants 
No, no, there was in us such settled trust 
Of thy chaste hfe and uncorrupted mind 
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That if these eyes liad not beheld thy shame, 

In vain ten thousand censures could lia\'o tuld 
That thou didst once unpriucelike niako agree 
With that vile traitor County Palurin : 

Without regard had to tliyself* or me, 
XJnshamefastly to stain tlxy state and mine. 

But I, unhappiest, have beheld the same, 

And, seeing it, yet feel th’ exceeding grief 
That slays my heart with horrc»r of that thought : 
Which grief commands me to obey niy rage, "" 
And justice urgeth some extreme revenger 
To wreak the wrongs that have been oU'erM us. 
But nature, that hath lock’d within thy breast 
Two Hves, the same inclineth me to spare 
Thy blood, and so to keep mine own uiisjult. 

This is that overweening love I bear 
To thee undutiful, and undeserved. 

But for that traitor, he shall sui’ely die ; 

For neither right nor nature doth entreat 
For him, that wilfully, without all awe 
Of gods or men, or of our deadly hate, 

Incurfd the just displeasure of his king ; 

And to be brief, I am content to know 
What for thyself thou canst object to ns. 

Why thou should’st not together with him die. 

So to assuage the griefs that overthrow 
Thy father’s heart. 

Gismunb. 0 Hng and father, humbly give lied 
leave 

To plead for grace, that stands in your disgrace. 
Not that she recks this life,^ for I confess 
I have deserv’d, when so it pleaseth you, 


^ careful or anxious about, or recrrets the 

loss of this life. So in Milton's ** Paradise Lost/’ Bk. ix. 
line 171 — ' 

“ Bevenge at first though sweet 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils ; 

Let it ,* r reck not^ so it light well aiinM.” 
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To (lie the death, mine honour and my name, 

As you suppose, distained with reproach 
And well contented shall I meet the stroke 
That must dissever this detested head 
From these lewd limbs But this I wish ^veiet 
known, 

That now I live not for myself alone 
For when I saw that neither my lequest, 

Noi the entreaty of my careful aunt, 

Could win your highness* pleasure to our will , 

“ Then love, heat of the heart, life of the soul. 

Fed by desire, increasing by restraint,’’ 

Would not endure controlment any moie, 

But violently enforc’d my feeble heart 
(For who am I, alas ^ still to resist 
Such endless conflicts "i) to relent and yield 
Therewith I chose him for my lord and pheer, 
Guiscard mine Earl, that holds my love full dear 
Then if it be so settled in your mind, 

He shall not live, because he dar’d to love 
Youi daughter thus I give your grace to know 
Within his heart there is inclos’d my life 
Therefore, 0 father, if that name may be 
S\veet to your ears, and that we may prevail 
By name of father, that you favour us . 

But otherwise, if now we cannot find 
That which our falsed hope did promise us , 

Why then proceed, and rid our trembling iieaits 
Of these suspicions , since neithei in this case 
His good deserts in seivice to your grace, 

Which always have been just, nor my desires, 

May mitigate the cruel rage of grief 
That strains your heart, b^ut that mine Eail must 
die , 


And again, in the ‘^History of Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600 — 
*‘I reel of death the less in that I die, 

Not by the sentence of that envious pnest '* 
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Then all in vain you ask, what I nan i^ay, 

Why I should live. JSiillita'tli for my part 
To say I will not live, and so rosolvn. 

TanCRED. Dar'st thou so dosi>erat<i tlocnm thy 
death 1 

GiSjMUND. a dreadless heart delights in such 
decrees. 

Tancred, Thy kind abhorrelh such uukiiullv 
thouglits. 

Gismund. Unkindly thoughts they are to tliciu 
that live 
In kindly love. 

Tancred. As I do unto tliec. 

Gismund. To take his life who is iny love from 
me ? 

Tancred, Have I then lost tliy love 1 

Gismund. " If he shall lose 

His life, that is my love. 

Tancred. Thy love ? Begone. 

Return into thy chamber. 

Gismund, I will go. 

[Gismund dejjarCet/i to hey' chaniher. 


ACT IV., SCENE 4. 

Julio with his gmrd hy'ingeth iti the CoUNI’Y 
Palurin prisoner. 

Julio. If it please your highness, hither have 
we brought 

This captive Earl, as you commanded us. 

Whom, as we were foretold, even there wo ftunul, 
Where by your majesty we were enjoinM 
To watch for him. What more your highness wills. 
This heart and hand shall execute your hest. 
Tancred. Julio, we thank your pains. Ali. 
Palurin I 
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Have we deseived in such traitoious sort 
Thou shouldst abuse our kingly courtesies, 

Which we too long in favour have bestow’d 
Upon thy false, dissembling heart with us 
What grief thou therewithal hast thrown on us, 
What shame upon our house, what dire distress 
Our soul endures, cannot be utteied 
And duist thou, villain, daie to undermine 
Oui daughter's chamber ^ durst thy shameless face 
Be bold to kiss her *2 th’ lest we will conceal 
Sufhceth that thou know'st I too veil know 
All thy proceedings in thy private shames 
Herein what hast thou won *2 thine own content, 
With the displeasuie of thy lord and king, 

The thought whereof if thou hadst had in mind 
The least remorse of love and loyalty 
Might have restiain'd thee from so foul an act 
But, Palurin, what may I deem of thee, 

Whom neither feai of gods, nor love of him, 

Whose pimcely favour hath been thine upieai, 
Could quench the fuel of thy lewd desires ^ 
Wherefoie content thee, that we are resolv’d 
(And theiefoie laid to snaie thee with this halt) 
That thy just death, with thine effused blood, 

Shall cool the heat and choler of our mooch 
Guiscard My lord the king, neither do I rais- 
hke 

Your sentence, nor do yoiii smoking sighs, 
Beach’d from the entrails of youi boiling heart, 
Disturb the quiet of my calmed thoughts 
For this I feel, and by experience prove, 

Such is the force and endless might of love, 

As never shall the dread of carrion death, 

That hath envy’d our joys, invade my breast 
For if it may be found a fault in me, 

That evermore hath lov’d your majesty, 

Likewise to honour and to love your child ; 

If love unto you both may be a fault— 
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But unto liei my love exceeds compare — 

Then this hath been my fault, for which I joy, 
That 111 the greatest lust of all my life, 

I shall submit for her sake to enduie 
The pangs of death 0 mighty lord of Love, 
Stiengthen thy vassal boldly to receive 
Large wounds into this body for her sake * 

Then use my life or death, my loid and king, 

For your lelief to ease your grieved soul 
For whether I live, oi else that I must die 
To end your pains, I am content to beai , 
Knowing by death I shall bewray the tiuth 
Of that sound heart, which living was hei own, 
And died alive foi her, that lived mine 

Tailored Thine, Palurin AYhat f li\ es m\ 
daughtei thine'? 

Tiaitoi, thou wiong’st me, for she liveth mine 
Eathei I wish ten thousand sundiy deatlis, 

Than I to live, and see my daughtei thine 
Thine that is dealer than my lite to me 
Thine whom I hope to see an emp[e]ress '? 

Thine whom I cannot pardon fiom my sight '? 
Thine unto whom we have bequeath’d oui 
crown 1 — 

Julio, we will that thou infoim from us 
Eenuchio the captain of oui guaid, 

That we command this traitor bo convey’d 
Into the dungeon underneath our towei , 

There let him rest, until he be resolv’d 
What faither we intend , which to undei stand 
We will Eenuchio lepair to us 

Julio 0, that I might your majesty entieat 
With clemency to beautify youi seat 
Toward this prince, distress’d by his desires, 

Too many, all too strong to captivate 
Tanored “ This IS the soundest safety for a 

To cut them off, that vex or hmder him ” 
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Julio This have I found the safety of a king, 
To spare the subjects that do honour him 
Tancred Have we been honour’d by this 
lecher’s lust 

Julio No, but by his devout submission 
Tancred Our fortune says we must do what 
we may 

Julio “ This is piaise-worth, not to do what 
you may ” 

Tancred And may the subject countermand 
the king 

Julio No, but entreat him 
Tancred What he shall decree ^ 

Julio What ^visdom shall discern 
Tancred Nay, what our word 

Shall best determine We will not leply 
Thou know’st our mind our heart cannot be eas’d, 
But with the slaughtei of this Palurin 

[The King hasteth into his palace 
Guiscard 0 thou gieat god, who fiom thy 
highest throne 

Hast stooped clown, and felt the foice of love. 
Bend gentle ears unto the woful moan 
Of me poor wietch, to giant that I reqmie ' 

Help to peisuade the same great god, that he 
So tar remit his might, and slack his fire 
From my dear lady’s kindled heait, that she 
May hear my death without hei hurt Let not 
Her face, wdierem there is as clear a light 
As in the rising moon let not her cheeks, 

As red as is the party-colour’d rose, 

Be paled with the neivs heieof and so 
I yield myself, my seely soul and all, 

To him, for her, for whom my death shall show 
I liv’d , and as I liv’d, I died her thrall 
Grant this, thou Thunderer this shall suffice, 

My breath to vanish in the liqmd skies 

[Guiscard %s led to prison 
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Chorus 1 Who doth not know the fiuits ot 
Pans’ love, 

Nor understand the end of Helen’s joy ^ 

He may behold the fatal overthiow 
Of Priam’s house and of the town of Tioy — 

His death at last and her eternal shame , 

For whom so many noble knights weie slain 
So many a duke, so many a jiiince of fame 
Bereft his life, and left theie in the j^lain 
Medea’s armed hand, Eliza’s swoid, 

Wretched Leander drenched in the flood 
Phillis, so long that waited for her loid 
All these too dearly bought their loves witli ]>looiI 
CHOjRUS 2 But he in virtue that his lady sei ve-^, 
Ne Wills but what unto her honour ’longs, 

He nevei from the rule of leason swerves , 

’He feeleth not the pangs ne i aging thiongs 
Of bhnd Cupid • he lives not in despair, 

As done his servants , neither spends his da^ s 
In joy and care, vain hope and throbbing feai 
But seeks alway what may his soveieign please 
In honour he that thus serves, leaps the fiuit 
Of his sweet service , and no jealous dread, 

Noi base suspect of aught to let his suit, 

Which cause th oft the lovei’s heait to blood, 

Doth fret his mind, or burnetii in his bieast 
He waileth not by day, nor wakes by night, 

When eveiy other living thing doth rest , 

Nor finds his life or death within her sight 
Chorus 3 Eemember thou m Mitiie st*n< 
therefore 

Thy chaste lady beware thou do not love, 

As whilom Venus did the fan Adone, 

But as Diana lov’d th’ Amazon’s son , 

Through whose request the gods to him aloiK‘ 
Restor’d new life. The twine that v as undone, 
Was by the sisters twisted up again 
The love of virtue in thy lady’s looks, 
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The love of virtue in hei learned talk ^ 

This love yields matter for eternal hooks 
This love enticeth him ahioad to walk, 

Theie to invent and write new roundelays 
Of learned conceit, her fancies to alluie 
To vain delights such humours he allays, 

And sings ot virtue and her garments puie 
Chorus 4 Desire not ot thy soveieign the 
thing 

Whereof shame may ensue by any mean , 

Nor wish thou aught that may dishonour hung 
So whilom did the learned Tuscan ^ serve 
His fair lady, and glory was their end 
Such are the praises lovers done deserve, 

Whose service doth to virtue and honour tend 

Finis Actus IV Composutt Ch Hir - 


^ Petrarch and Laura 

2 These initials ivere almost unquestionably intended foi 
Christophei Hatton, afterwards knighted and created Loid 
Chancellor of England In the fourth jeai of Queen Eliza 
beth, 1562, about six }eais before this play is supposed to 
ha've been written, wc learn from Dugdale’s “ Origmes Juii 
diciales,” p 150, a magnificent Chiistmas "s^as kept in the 
Innei Temple, at which her majesty was piesent, and Mr 
Hatton was appointed Ma&ter of the Game Historians sa\ 
he OM ed his rise, not so much to his mental abilities, as to 
the graces of liib person and his excellence in dancing, 
which captivated the Queen to such a degree, that he arobe 
gradually from one of hei Gentlemen Pensioneis to the 
highebt employment in the law, which he, however, filled 
without censure, supplying his own defects by the assistance 
of the ablest men in the profession The gi avc Lord Keeper , 
after his promotion, still letained his fondness for that 
accomplishment to which he was indebted foi his rise and 
led the Brawls almost until his death In 1589, on the 
marriage of his heir with Judge Gawdy’s daughter, “ the 
Lord Chancellor danced the measures at the solemnity, and 
left his gown on the chair, saying L^e there ^ Chancello7 ’ 
His death, which happened two years after, was hastened 
by an unexpected demand of money from the Queen, urged 
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ACT V, SCENE 1 

Eenuchio cometh out of the palace 

Eenuohio 0 ciuel fate ^ 0 miserable chance ’ 
0 due aspect of hateful destinies * 

0 woe may not be told ’ Suffic’d it not 
That I should see, and i^uth these eyes behold 
So foul, so bloody, and so base a deed 

But moie to aggravate the heavy cares 
Of my perplexed mind, must only I, 

Must I alone be made the messenger, 

That must deliver to her princely eais 
Such dismal news, as when I shall disclose 

1 know it cannot but abiidge her days 

As when the thunder and thiee-forked file, 

Eeiit through the clouds by Jove’s almighty powei, 
Bleaks up the bosom of our mother earth. 

And burns her heart, befoie the heat be felt 
In this distress, whom should I most bewail, 

My woe, that must be made the messenger 
Of these unworthy and unwelcome news ? 

Oi shall I moan thy death, 0 noble Eail ^ 

Or shall I still lament the heavy haji, 

That yet, 0 Queen, attends thy fnneial '2 
Chorus 1. What moans be these'? 

Eenuchio, is this Saleine I see 

Doth here King Tancied hold the awful croini'? 

Is this the place wheie civil people be? 

Or do the savage Scythians here abound? 

Chorus % What mean these questions *? whithoi 
tend these words 


in so severe a manner, that all the kindness she aftervrardH 
showed to him was insufficient to remove the impression it 
had made on him See Birch’s “ Memoirs of Queen Eliza 
beth ” vol 1 pp 8, 56, [and Nicolas’s “ Life of Hatton,” p 
478 ] 
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Resolve us maidens, and release our fears 
Whatever news thou brmg^st, discovei them, 
Detain us not in this suspicious dread ‘ 

“ The thought whereof is greater than the woe ” 
Eenuchio 0, whither may I cast my looks ^ to 
heaven *2 

Black pitchy clouds fiom thence ram down revenge 
The earth shall I behold, stain'd with the gore 
Of his heart-blood, that died most innocent “2 
Which way soe’er I turn mine eyes, metlunks 
His butcher’d corpse stands staling in my face 
Choeqs 3 We humbly jiray thee to forbeai 
these words, 

So full of terror to our maiden hearts 
The dread of things unknown breeds the susp^ect 
Of greater dread, until the worat be known ” 

Tell therefore what hath chanc’d, and whereunto 
This bloody cup thou boldest in thy hand 
Eenuchio Since so is your request, that I shall 
do. 

Although my mind so sorrowTul a thing 
Repines to tell, and though my voice eschew's 
To say \vhat I have seen , yet since your will 
So fixed stands to hear foi what I me, 

Youi great desiies I shall herein fulfil 
Fast by Saleine city, amids the plain, 

There stands a hill whose bottom, huge and roujicl. 
Thrown out in breadth, a large space doth contain 
And gathering up in height, small from the ground, 
Still less and less it mounts there sometime wa^ 
A goodly tow^er upreai’d, that flower’d in fame 
While fate and foitune serv’d , but time doth pass 
And with his sw^'ay suppresseth all the same 
For now the walls be even’d with the plain, 

And all the rest so foully lies defac’d, 

As but the only shade doth there remain 
Of that, which there was built m time forepass’d 
And yet that shows what worthy work tofore 
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Hatli tlieie been rear’d One 2)arcel of that towcri 
Yet stands, wliicli eating time could not de^ om 
A stiong turret, compact of stone and rock, 

Hugy without, but horrible within 
To pass to which, by foice of handy stroke, 

A ciooked stiait is made, that enteis in. 

And leads into this ugly loathsome place 
Within the which, caived into the giound, 

A deep dungeon ^ there luns of naiiow sjiace. 
Dreadful and dark, wheie nevei light is found 
Into this hollow cave, by cruel best 
Of King Tailored, weie divers seivants sent 
To woik the hoiror of his fuiious breast, 

Erst nouiish’d in his lage, and now stem lient 
To have the same perfoim’d I woful man, 
Amongst the lest, was one to do the thing. 

That to our chaige so stiaitly did belong. 

In soit as was commanded by the king 
Within which dieadful prison when we came. 

The noble County Paluim, that there 


^ Dn den’s translation of Boccaccio s “ Desciiption of tbc 
Ga\e” IS as foshons — 

“ Ne\t the proud palace of Salerno ^tood 
A Mount of lough ascent, and thick with wood 
Thiough this a cave w is dug with vast t\j)uiicc 
1 he woik it seem’d of some suspicious pnnte, 

Who, when abusing powei with 1 iwlohs might 
Fiom public ju&tice would secuie his lliglit ’ 

The passage made by many a winding w , 

Reach’d even the room in which the tyiaut lay 
Fit foi his purpose on a lowei floor, 

He lodged, whose issue was an non door , 

Fiom whence by staiis descending to the giound 
In the blind giot a safe retreat he found ' 

Its outlet ended in a bnike o’ergiown 
Withbiambles, choak’d by tune, and now unknown 
A lift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a ghmm img and malign int light 
A breathing place to draw the damps away ’ 

A twilight of an luteicepted day ” 

- “ Sigismonda and Guiseardo ” Ur, den’s Woiks, toI in 
- See Hilton’s “Paradise Lost,” Bk i, I eo. 
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Lay chain’d in gyves, ^ fast fetter'd in his bolts, 
Out of the dark dungeon we did upreai, 

And hal’d him thence into a brighter iilace, 

That gave us light to work our tyranny 
But when I once beheld his manly lace, 

And saw his cheer, no more appall’d with fear 
Of present death, than he whom never dread 
Did once amate ^ my heart abhorred then 
To give consent unto so foul a deed 
That wretched death should reave so worthy a man 
On false fortune I cried with loud complaint, 
That in such sort o’erwhelms nobility 
But he, whom nevei grief ne fear could taint, 


^ Fetters or chains So in Beaumont and Eletcheib 
“ Beggar’s Bush,” act ni sc i — 

“ Gyies I must wear, and cold must be mv comfoit ’ 
Marstou’b ‘ What You Will,” act ii sc 1 — 

“ Think'st thou a libeitme, an ungii^d beast, 

Scoines not the shackles of thy en\ lous clogs ’ ” 

Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes,” 1 1092 — 

“ Dost thou ah early single me’ I thought 
6 J/tei and the mill h id tam’d thee ” 

See Bi Newton’s note on the last passage , and Mr 
Steevens’s note on “ First Part of Hemy IV act iv sc 3 
^ Amate is to daunt or confound Skinner, m his “ Et} 
luologicon,’’ explains it thus Perterxefacere, Attonituni 
reddere, Obstupefacere, mente consternare, Consilii inopem 
reddere ” So in “Thule or Veitue’s Histone,” by Francis 
Rous, 1598, sig B — 

At last with Tiolence and open force 
They biake the posternes of the Castle g ite, 

And entred spoyhng all without remoice, 

Noi could old Sobrin now lesist his fate. 

But stiffe with feare ev’n like a senceles corse 
Whom giisly tenor doth so much amate, 

He lyes supine upon his fatall bed 
Expecting ev’ry minute to be dead ” 

Again, 2hid , sig D — 

“He would forsake his choyse, and change his fate, 

And leave her quite, and so procure her w oe, 

Fames that a sudden grief doth hei amate. 

Wounded with piercing sicknes' Ebon bow ” 
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With smiling cheei himself oft -vvilietli me 
To leave to plain his case, or boiiow make 
For him, for he ivas lai moie glad apaid 
Death to embiace thus for hib Lxdj’s sake, 

Than life or all the joys of life, he said 
For loss of life, quoth he, grieves me no more 
Than loss of that winch I esteemed least 
My lady's giief, lest she should me theiefoie, 

Is all the cause of giief within m> hi east 
He piay’d theiefoie, that we would make lepoit 
To her of those his last w'oids he would say 
That, though he never could in any soit 
Hei gentleness requite, noi nevei lay 
Withm his powei to serve hei as lie w’ould , 

Yet she possess'd his heait with hand and might, 
To do her all the honour that he could 
This was to him, of all the joys that might 
Eevive his heait, the chiefest joy of all, 

That to declare the faithful heait which he 
Did bear to her, foitune so well did fall, 

That in her love he should both live and die 
Aftei these words he stay’d, and spake no more, 
But joyfully beholding us each one, 

His woids and cheer amazed us so soie. 

That still we stood, wdien foithwith theioupon 
But, why slack you, quoth he, to do the thing 
For which you come'^ make speed, and stay no 
moie 

Perform your master's will Now” tell tlie king 
He hath his life, for which he long’d so soie 
And with those woids himself wiSi liib owm hand 
Fast’ned the bands about his neck The lest 
Wond’ring at his stout heart, astonied^ stand 


^Astonished, So in ‘‘Euphues and his England,’' p 
102 — “Philautiis, astonied at this speech,” &c And again, 
in the “Fable of Jeronimi,” by G Gascoigne, p 209 
*‘When Ferdinand© (somewhat astonied with hir strange 
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To see him offer thus himself to death 
What stony hreast, or what hard heart of flint 
Would not lelent to see this dreary sight 
So goodly a man, whom death noi fortune’s 
dint 

Could once disarm, murder’d with such despite , 
And in such soit bereft, amidst the flowers 
Of his fresh years, that luthful was to seen 
For violent is death, when he devours 
Young men or virgins, while their years be 
gieen ” 

Lo * now our servants seeing him take the 
hands, 

And on his neck himself to make them fast 
Without dflay set to their cruel hands, 

And sought to work their fieiee intent with 
haste 

They stietch the bloody bands, and when the 
breath 

Began to fail his breast, they slack’d again 
Till ice did they pull, and thrice they loosed him, 
So did their hands repine against their lieaits 
And ofttimes loosed to his greater pain 
‘‘ But date of death, that fixed is so fast, 

Beyond his course there may no wight extend ” 
For sti angled is this noble Earl at last, 

Bereft of life, unwoitby such an end 
Chorus 0 damned deed * 

Benuchiq Wliat, deem you this to be 

All the sad news that I have to unfold 
Is here, thmk you, end of the cruelty 
That I have seen ? 

Chorus Could any heavier woe 

Be \VTought to him, than to destroy him so ? 


speech) thus answered” And in “Thieves Falling Out,” 
&c , 1615, by Rob Greene “The gentleman, astonud at 
this strange metamorphosis of his mistress.’ 

VOL Vir F 
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Eenuchio Wliat, think you this outiage did 
end so well ? 

The horror of the fact, the greatest giief, 

The massacre, the terroi is to tell 
Chorus Alack > what could be inoie ^ they 
threw percase 

The dead body to be devoui’d and tom 
Of the wild beasts 

Eenuchio. Would God it had been ca^t a savage 
prey 

To beasts and birds but lo, that dieadful tliiin** 
Which e’en the tiger would not ivoik, but to 
Suffice his huiigei, that hath the tyiant king 
Witliputen ruth commanded us to do, 

Only to please his wrathful lieait withal 
Happy had been Ins chance, too hapjiy, alas ’ 

If birds or beasts had eaten up his coipse, 

Yea, heart and all within this cup I bung, 

And am constiained now unto the face 
Of his dear lady to piesent the same 
Chorus What kind of cruelty is this you nanie'^ 
Dedal e forthwith, and whereunto doth tend 
This farther plaint 

Eenuchio After his bi eatk was gone, 

Foiced perforce thus from his panting bieast, 
Straight they despoiled him , and not alone 
Contented with his death, on tlie dead coipse, 
Which ravenous beasts foibear to lacerate, 

Even upon this oui villains fiesh l>egun 
To show new cruelty; foithwith tliey pierce 
His naked belly, and unripp’d it so, 

That out the bowels gush’d Who can reheai se 
Their tyranny, wheiewith my heart yet bleeds ^ 
The warm entrails were torn out of his bieast, 
Within their hands trembling, not fully dead, 

His veins smok’d, his bowels alUo reeked, 

Euthless were rent, and thrown about the place 
All clottered lay the blood in lumps of gore, 
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Spreiit^ on Ins coipse, and on Ins jDaled face , 

His trembling heart, yet leaping, out they tore, 
And cruelly upon a rapier 
They fix’d the same, and m this hateful wise 
Unto the king this heait they do present 
A sight long d for to feed his iieful eyes 
The king perceiving each thmg to be wrought 
As he had will’d, rejoicing to behold 
Upon the bloody sword the pierced heart, 

He calls then for this massy cup of gold, 

Into the which the woful heart he cast , 

And reaching me the same now go, quoth he, 
Unto my daughter, and with speedy haste 
Present hei this, and say to her from me, 

Thy father hath here in this cuj? thee sent 
That thing to joy and comfoit thee withal, 

'Which thou lovedst best, even as thou wert content 
To comfort him with his chief joy of all 

Chorus 0 hateful fact * 0 passing craelty ' 

0 murder wrought with too much hard desinte ' 

0 heinouo deed, which no posterity 
Will once believe ^ 

Kenuchio Thus wab Eail Palm in 
Strangled unto the death, yea, aftei death 
His heart and blood disbowell’d fiom his breast 
But what availeth plaint ^ It is but bieath 
Porewasted all m vain Why do I rest 
Here m this place ^ Why go I not, and do 
Qlie hateful message to my charge committed 
0, were it not that I am forced thereto 


S'pnnt IS sprinkled So in Spensers “Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” December-— 

“My head besprent with hoaiy frost I find ” 

And Fairfax’s “Tasso,” cant xii st 101 — 

“ His silver locks with dust he foul besprent " 

Again in Milton’s “ Comus,” 1 542 — 

“Of knot grass dew besprent " 
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By a king’s will, lieie would I stay my feet 
Ne one whit faither wade in tints intent ^ 

But I must yield me to my pimce’s best , 
Yet doth' this somewhat comfort mine uinost 
I am resolv’d liei grief not to boliohl, 

But get me gone, my message being told 
Wheie is the piincess’ cliambei ^ 

Chorus Lo, wheie she comes 


ACT V, SCENE 2 

GisMUND cometh out of her chamhei , to ivhou 
^ Eenuchio dehvereth his cup, saying 

Eenuciiio Thy father, 0 queen, here in tins 
cup hath sent 

The thing to joy and comfort thee withal 
Which thou lovedst best, even as thou wast content 
To comfort him with his chief joy of all 
Gismunda I thank my fathei, and thee, gentle 
squire, 

For this thy travail , take thou, foi thv pains, 
This bracelet, and commend me to the king 

[Eenuciiio depaiteth 

So, now is come the long-expected houi. 

The fatal hour I have so looked for , 

Now hath my father satisfied his thirst 
With guiltless blood, which he so coveted 
What bungs this cup *2 All me f I thought no less 
It is mine Earl’s, my County’s pierced lieait 
Dear heart, too deaily hast thou bought my love , 
Extremely rated at too high a price ’ 

Ah, my sweet heart, sweet wast thou in thy life, 
But in thy death thou provest passing sweet 
A fitter hearse than this of beaten gold 
Could not be ’lotted to so good an heait 
My father therefore well provided thus 
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To close and wrap thee up in massy gold, 

And theiewitlial to send thee unto me, 

To whom of duty thou dost best belong 
My father hath m all his life bewrayed 
A princely caie and tender love to me ^ 

But this surpasseth — in his later days 
To send me this, mine own dear heart, to me 
Wert thou not mine, dear heait, whilst that my 
love 

Danced and play’d upon thy golden strings 
Art thou not mine, dear heart, now that my love 
Is fled to heaven, and got him golden wings '2 
Thou art mine own, and still mine own shalt he, 
Therefoie my father sendeth thee to me 
Ah, pleasant harborough ^ of my heart’s thought ' 
Ah, sweet delight, the quickener of my soul i 
Seven times accursed be the hand that wrought 
Thee this despite, to mangle thee' so foul 
Yet in this wound I see mine own true love, 

And in this wound thy magnanimity. 

And in this wound I see thy constancy 
Go, gentle heart, go rest thee in thy tomb, 

Deceive this token at thy last farewell 

[She Jcisseth it 

Thine own true heart anon will follow thee, 

Which panting lusteth ^ for thy company 
Thus hast thou run, poor heart ^ thy moital race, 
And lid thy life from fickle fortune’s snares , 

Thus hast thou lost this world and worldly caies, 
And of thy foe, to honour thee withal, 

Deceiv’d a golden grave to thy desert 
Nothing doth want to thy just funeral. 

But my salt tears to wash thy bloody wound . 
Which to the end thou might’st receive, behold 
My father sends thee in this cup of gold , 

And thou shalt have them, though I was resolv’d 


1 ^iarbour 


® [Old copy, hasteih ] 
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To shed no tears, but with a cheerful face 
Once did I think to wet thy funeial 
Only with blood and with no weeping e^^e 
This done, forthwith my soul shall fly to thee , 
For therefore did my fatliei send thee me 
Ah, my puie lieait f with sueeter company 
Or moie content, how safei may I pio\e 
To pass to places all unknown with tin e ' 

Why die I not theiefoie why do I ^tay ? 

Why do I not this wotul life toieuo, 

And with these hands enfoite thi> hieath a\\a\ ? 
What means this goigeous glitteiing liead-attiie'^ 
How ill beseem these billanients ^ ot gold 
Thy mouinful widowhood 1 a^ay ith tliem — 
[iS'/fe? itnd) es^eth ha hau 
So let thy tresses, flai mg in the nid, 
Untiimmed hang about thy bared neck 
Now, hellish fuiies, set my heait on iiie, 

Bolden my coinage, stiengthen my liands, 
Against their kind to do a kindly deed 
But shall I then iinwreaken ^ down de'>ceiid^ 


1 Habiliments, 8 P 

2 Uiuevcnged [The moie correct foim ivould be un 

wiolenl So in Ben Jonson’s “Eveij out of his 

Humour,” act ii sc 4 — 

“Would to hea\eu, 

In wreal^- of mv misfoi tunes, I ueie turn d 
To some fau watei nymph ” 

In Sejanus his Fall,” act iv — 

“ Made to speak 

4 What they will ha\e to fit thou ty» lunou^ io <u/. 

In Massmgei’s Fatal Dowry,” act i\ sc 4— 

“But theie’s a heaven above, fiom ^vhose just auak 
JJo mists of policy can hide ollcuderb " 

In his “Very Woman,” act i 

“ And Qui just w? ea/v, by force or cunning piactice 
With scoiu prevented " 

See also Mi Steevens*s note on “Conolanus,” act iv sc 5, 
yMonamux Yirgil’s “iSneid,” lib i\ —Steeven^ 
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Shall 1 not work some just revenge on him 
That thus hath slam my love'Z shall not these 
hands 

Fire his gates, and make the flame to climb 
Up to the pinnacles with burning brands, 

And on his cinders wreak my cruel teen ^ '2 
Be still, fond girl , content thee fiist to die, 

This venom’d water shall abridge thy life 

[She ialceth a vial of poison out of hei poiket 
This foi the same intent provided I, 

Which can both ease and end this i aging strife 
Thy father by thy death shall have moie woe, 
Than fire or flames within his gates can bring 
Content thee then m patience hence to go, , 

Thy death his blood shall wieak upon the king 
Now not alone (a grief to die alone) 

The only mirror of extreme annoy , ” 

But not alone thou diest, my love, for I 
Will be copartner of thy destmy 
Be merry then, my soul , can’s t thou refuse 
To die with him, that death for thee did choose 
Chorus 1 What damned fury hath y)ossessed 
our Queen 

AYhy sit we still beholding her distress 
Madam, forbear, suppress this headstrong rage 
Gismunda Maidens, forbear your comfortable 
words 

Chorus 2 0 worthy Queen, rashness doth over- 
tlirow 

The author of his resolution 


^ Sorrow. Again, act v sc 3 — 

** His death, her woe, and her avenging teen ” 

And in Shakespeaie’s “ Yenus and Adonis’* — 

More I could tell, hut more I dare not say, 
The text is old, the orator too green 
Therefore in sadness now I will away, 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen ' 
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Gismunda "Wheie hope of help X'. lo'st, -vvliat 
])Ootetli feai 

Chorus 3 Feai a%oi<I the of infann 
Gismundv ILxy good oi had lepoits dehdit 
the dead'? 

Chorus 4 If ot the living } et the dead have 
care 

Gismunda An easy giief hy loun-^el ma) be 
cui’d 

Chorus 1 But headhtiong niisohuf^ puiices 
should fivoid 

GiSMUNDi In headlong giiets and ca^es 
pel ate '? 

Chojius 2 Call to your mind, Gismuiid, jou 
are the Queen 

Gismunda. Unliapp} widow, wufe, and para 
mom 

Chorus 3 Think on the king 

Gismunda The king, the t} rant kuig i 

Chorus 4 Your fathei 

Gismunda Yes, the miiitlierer of my lo^e 
Chorus 4 His force 

GisisrUNDA The dead feai not tlie force of men 
Chorus 1 His care and giief 
Gismunda That neithei cai’d ioi me, 

Noi grieved at the miiithei of my Ioac 
My mind is settled , you with thcbC \ani v uids 
Withhold me hut too long fiom my desiie 
Depart ye to my chamher 

Chorus We mil haste 

To tell the king hereof 

[Chorus depart 'luto the palaee 
Gismunda I w ill pre\ ent 

Both you and him Lo, here this hearty diaught, 
The last that in this woild I mean to taste, 
Dreadless of death, mine Eail, I dunk to thee 
So now woik on , now doth my soul begin 
To hate this hght, wherein there is no love , 
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No love of parents to tlieir children , 

No lore of princes to their subjects tiue ^ 

No love of ladies to their dearest loves 
Now pass I to the pleasant land of love, 

Where heavenly love immortal flourishetli 
The gods abhor the company of men , 

Hell is on earth ^ yea, hell itself is heaven 
Compar’d with earth I call to witness heaven , 
Heaven, said I No , helP record I call, 

And thou, stern goddess of revenging wrongs, 
Witness with me, I die for his pure love 
That lived mine 

[She heth down^ and covereth Iter face with heo hau 


ACT V, SCENE 3 

Tancred in habte cometh ont of his 'palace 
with Julio 

Tancred Where is my daughter 
Julio Eehold, heie, woful king ^ 

Tancred Ah me > break, heart , and thou, M} 
forth, my soul 

What, doth my daughtei Gismund take it so ? 
What hast thou done 0, let me see thine eyes i 
0, let me dress up those untrimmed locks > ^ 

Look up, sweet child, look up, mine only joy, 

'Tis I, thy father, that beseecheth thee 


1 [Old copy, hut hell ] 

^ [Untrimmed lochs are locks dishevelled or undressed 
Trinif in the language of the times, was frequently used 
for dress So in Massinger’s “ Emperor of the East,” act 
11 sc 1 — 

Our Eastern queens, at their full height to thee, 

And aie, in their best trim, thy foils and shadows ' 

See also Mi Steevens’s pote on “King John,” act lu se S 
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liear up tliy body, stiain thy d}ing ^olce 
To speak to him , sweet Gismund, speak to me 
Gismunda Wlio stays my soul ^ ho tluis dis- 
quiets me ^ 

Tancred Tis I, thy father , ah ' behold my 
teais, 

Like peailed dew, that tiitklo do\Mi my cheeks, 
To Avash my sih^ei bans 

Gismunda O fatliei king, 

Forbear your teais, yoiii i)hiuit amII not aA’ail 
Tancred 0 my sAveet heait, hast tliou icceivM 
thy life 

From me, and Avult thou, to requite the same, 
Yield me my death *2 yea, death, and greatei giief— 
To see thee die for him, that did deiame 
Tlune honoui thus, my kingdom, and thy name ^ 
Gismunda Yea, theietoie, fathei, gaA^e } ou life 
to me, 

That I should die, and noAA^ my date is clone 
As for your kingdom and mine oavu renoAVTi, 
Which you affirm dishonoured to be, 

That fault impute it Avheie it is , for he, 

That sleAv mine Eail, and sent his heait to me, 

His hands have bi ought this shame and gnef on us 
But, father, }et it any spaik lemain 
Of your dear love , i£ axev yet I could 
So much deserve, or at your hands desire, 

Grant that I may obtain tins last lequest 
Tancred Say, lovely child, say on, a\ liate’ei it 
be. 

Thy father giants it Avilhngly to thee 

Gismunda My life I cra\e not, foi it is not now 
In you to give, nor m myself to saA e , 

ISTor crave I mercy for mine Earl and me, 

Who hath been slam with too much ciuelty* 

With patience I must a while abide 
Within this life, which now AVill not be long. 

But this IS my request— father, I pray 
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That, since it pleased so your majesty, 

I should enjoy my love alive no moie, 

Yet ne’ertheless let us not parted be, 

Whom cruel death could never separate 
But as we liv’d and died together here, 

So Jet our bodies be together tomb’d 
Let him with me, and I with Inin, be laid 
Within one shrine, wherever you appoint 
This if you grant me, as I trust you will. 
Although I live not to requite tJiis giace, 

Th’ immortal gods due lecompense shall give 
To you for this and so, vain world, farewell — 
My speech is painful, and mine eyesight fails 
Tangred My daughter dies — see how the bittei 
pangs 

Of tyrannous death toiments hei princely heait ' 
She looks on me, at me she shakes her head , 

For me she groans , by me my daughter dies , 

I, I the author of this tragedy — 

On me, on me, ye heavens, throw down your ire ’ 
Now dies my daughter * \8he die^] hence with 
princely robes > [lie throivs aside ku ) ubes 

0 fail 111 life ' thrice fairei in thy death ’ 

Deal to thy father in thy life thou weit. 

But m thy death deaiest unto his heait, 

1 kiss thy paled cheeks, and close thine eyes 
This duty once I promis’d to myself 

Thou shouldst perform to me , but ah ^ false hope, 
Now ruthful, wi etched king, what resteth thee? 
Wilt thou now live wasted with misery 
Wilt thou now live, that with these eyes didst see 
Thy daughter dead *2 wilt thou now hve to see 
Her funerals, that of thy life was stay ? 

Wilt thou now live that wast her life’s decay ? 
Shall not this hand reach to this heart the stroke ^ 
Mine arms are not so weak, nor are my limbs 
So feebled with mine age, nor is my heart 
So daunted with the dread of cowardice, 
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But I can \Areak due vengeance on that Iiead, 
That wrought the means th(*s(* lovely now ho dead 
Julio, come near, and lay thine own light Land 
Upon my thigh ^ — now take Ihiuc oatli of me 
Julio I sweai to tliee, my liege loid to di's 
chaige 

AVhatevei thou enjomest Julio 

Tancred Fust, then, I (.haige thee tliat my 
daughtei lia\e 

Hei la&t lequest thou fehalt within oiU‘ tonih 
Intel hei Eail and hei, and theieiipon 
Engrave some loyal epitaph ot ]o\e 
That done, I swear thee thou shalt take my coipse 
Which-thou shalt find hy that time done to death, 
And lay my body by my daughtei ’s side — 

. Sw^eai this, siveai this, I say 

Julio I sweai 

But will the king do so unkingly now 
Tancked a kingly deed the king lesoh es to do 
Julio To kill himself 

Tancred To send his soul to ease 

Julio Doth Jove command it 1 
Tancred Oui stais compel it 

Julio The ivise man overrules his stais 
Tancred So we 

Julio Undaunted should the minds of king> 
endure 

Tancred So shall it in tins resolution 


^ Alluding to a custom of which xueivtion is ma<le m 
Genesis, chap xxiv 9 — “And the servant put his* hand 
under the thigh of Abraham his mastei, and btMtc to him 
concerning that matter ” The same form was hke^usse ob 
served by Jacob and Joseph when they were dying Some 
mystery is supposed to be couched uiidei this piactice Tht 
most probable, at least the most decent, supposition is, tlut 
it was a token of subjection oi homage fiom a servant to 
his lord, when the former solemnly promised to perform 
whatever should be commanded by the latter ^Sieeiem 
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Julio, forl)ear and as thou lov’st the king. 

When thou shalt see him weltering in his goie. 
Stretching his limbs, and gasping in his groans 
Then, Julio, set to thy helping hand, 

Eedouble stroke on stroke, and drive the stab 
Down deeper to his heart, to rid his soul 
Now stand aside, stir not a foot, lest thou 
]\Iake up the fourth to fill this tragedy 
These eyes that first beheld my daughter’s shame 
These eyes that longed for the ruthful sight 
Of her Eail’s heart , these eyes that now have seen 
His death, her woe, and her avenging teen , 

Upon these eyes we must be first aveng’d 
Unworthy lamps of this accursed lump, « 

Out of your dwellings • \_Puts out Jm €yes\ So , it 
fits us thus 

In blood and blindness to go seek the path 
That leadeth down to everlasting night 
Why fnght’st thou, dastard 1 be thou desperate 
One mischief brings another on his neck, 

As mighty billows tumble in the seas, 

Now, daughter, seest thou not how I amerce 
My wiath, that thus bereft thee of thy love, 

Upon my head ^ Now, fathers, learn by me, 

Be wise, be warn’d to use moie tendeily 
The jewels of your joys Daughter, I come 

[Kills Jmnselr 


FINIS 




EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY JULIO 

Lo here the sireets of grisly pale despair ' 

These aie the blossoms of this cursed tree, 

Such are the fruits of too much love and ca;e, 
O’erwhelmed in the sense of misery 
With violent hands he that his life doth end, 
His damned soul to endless night doth wend 
How resteth it that I discharge mine oath, 

To see th’ unha|)py lovers and the king 
Laid m one tomb I would be veiy loth 
You should wait here to see this mournful thing 
For I am suie, and do ye all to wit, 

Through giief wherein the lords of Salerne be, 
These funerals are not prepared yet 
Hor do they think on that solemnity 
As for the fuiy, ye must undei stand, 

How she hath seen tlT effect of her desiie. 

She IS departed, and hath left our land 
Granting this end unto her hellish ire 
How humbly pray we, that our English dames 
May never lead their loves into mistrust , 

But that their honours may avoid the shames. 
That follow such as live in wanton lust 
We know they bear them on their virtues bold, 
With blissful chastity so well content 
That, when their lives and loves abroad are told 
All men admire their virtuous government , 
Worthy to hve where fury never came, 



Worthy to live wliere love dfttli always see, 
Worthy to live in trmn]) of* 

Worthy to live and hoiioimul still to be. 
Thus end our sorrow.^ with the sun : 

Now draw the curtains, for our scene is done. 
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EDITION 

The yVounds of Civill War Lively set fot tJi m the true 
Tiagedtes of Mtiiius and JSoilla* it hath heene 
puUiquel^ plaide 'la London, hy the Enjht Eonouralk 
the Loul high Admirall his Senants Ulittenhy 
Thomas Lodge, Gent 0 vita » misero loiiga, Mici 
brevis London, Punted hy John Daniu, and are to 
be sold at the signe of the Sanne in Paula Cluucli 
yaide 1594 Ato 



[MR COLLIER’S PREFACE/] 


Thomas Lodge, in lus “Alarum against Usi;rers,^ 
1584, speaks of liis “birth,” and of “the offspring 
whence he came,” as if he were at least respectably 
descended , and on the authority of Anthony Wood, 
has been asserted by all subsequent biograjiliers that 
he was of a Lincolnshiie family [The fact is, that 
Lodge was the second son of Sir Thomas Lodge, Lord 
Mayor of London, who died in 1584, by his wife, the 
(laughter of Sir William La\ton ] Thomas Saltei , about 
the yeai 1580, dedicated his “ Miiioi of Modesty to 
[the poet’s mother, Lady Anne Lodge] 

Langbaine seems to be under a mistake ■\\heii he 
states that Lodge was of Cambridge Wood claims 
him for the University of Oxford,- where he traces 
him as early as 1573, when he must have been about 
seventeen years old, if he weie boin, as is generally 
supposed, in 1556 We are told by himself that he was 


^ [The f ollov ing account of Lodge and his works is very 
imperfect See the Shakespeare Society volume, IS 53, 
containing much fuller particulars ] 

2 In the “Epistle of England to her Three Daughters,” 
m Clarke’s “ Pohmanteia,” 1595, Lodge is spoken of as 
belonging to Oxford ^Collier, 
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a Servitor of Tiinity Colleqe, and tliat he was edu- 
cated under Sir Edwraid Hobj At what time and 
for what cause Lodge left Oxford is not known, hut 
Stephen Gosson, in the dedication of his “ Plays Con- 
futed in Eive Actions,” printed about 1582,^ accuses 
him of having become “ a vagrant person, visited bv 
the heavy hand of God,” as if he had taken to the 
stage, and thereby had incurred the vengeance of 
heaven In 1584, when Lodge answered Gosson, he 
was a student of Lincoln’s Inn , ^ and to his courteous 
friends, the Gentlemen of the Inns of Couit,” he dedi- 
cated his “ Alaium against Usuiers ” He afterw^ards, 
as he informs Lord Hunsdon, in the epistle before his 
“ Rosalynde, 1590, “fell from books to arms and he 
calls it “the wmrk of a soldier and a scholar,” adding 
that he had sailed with Captain Clarke to the islands 
of Teiceras and the Cananes. In 1596, he published 
his “ Maigarite of America,” and he mentions that it 
was written m the Straits of Magellan, on a voyage 
with Cavendish To this species of vagrancy, however, 
Gosson did not refer 

That Lodge was vagrant in his pursuits we have 
su&cient evidence , foi, after having peihaps been 
upon the stage, having entered himself at Lincoln’s 
Iim, having become a soldier, and having sailed with 
Clarke and Cavendish, he went, according to Wood, to 


^ Mr Malone (“Shakespeaie,” by Boswell, in 40, note 9) 
says that it was printed about 1580 , but Lodge himself, 
Aviiting in 1584, speaks of Gosson’s “ Plays Confuted,” as 
wiitten “about two years since ” 

2 “ Scilla's Metamorphosis,” 1589, “ Diogenes in his Singu- 
laiity,” 1591, and “A Fig for Momus,” 1595, are all 
stated to be b} T L , or Thomas Lodge, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Gentleman, 
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study medicine at Avignon ^ This change, if it took 
place at all, winch may admit of doubt,® did not occur 
until after 1596. In 1595 his “ Fig for Monius ap- 
peared Besides Satires, it contains Epistles and 
Eclogues ; and in one of the latter Lodge speaks m 
his own person, under the character of “ Golde ’’ (the 
same letters that compose his name), and there states 
his deteimination no longer to pursue ill-iewarded 
poetiy — 

“ Which sound rewards, since this neglected time, 
Repines to yield to men of high desert, 

I’ll cease to ravel out my wits in ihyme, 

For such who make so base account of art , 

And since by wit there is no means to climb, 

I’ll hold the plough awhile, and ply the cart , 

And if my muse to wonted course return, 

I’ll write and judge, peruse, commend and burn ” 

The dedication of his Wit’s Misery, and the World’s 
Madness,” is dated from my house, at Low Layton, 
5th November 1596. ’ 

The principal reasons for supposing that Lodge studied 
medicine axe the e-ustence of a Treatise of the Plague,” 
published by “Thomas Lodge, Doctoi in Physic,” m 
1603, and of a collection of medical lecipes m MS , 
called “The Poor Man’s Legacy,” addressed to the 
Countess of Arundel, and sold among the books of the 
Duke of Norfolk ® [There can be little or no question 

^ A French sonnet by Thomas Lodge is prefixed to Robert 
Greene’s “ Spanish Masquerado ” He has also some French 
verses in ^‘Rosalynde ” 

2 The lines upon Lodge in “The Return from Par- 
nassus,” 1606, would show that it did occur — 

He that turns over Galen every day, 

’“To sit and simpei ‘Euphues’ Legacy,’” &c 

— Colher 

3 [Afterwards purchased by Mr Collier ] 
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that the physician and poet were one and the same In 
England’s Pamassns,” 1600, he is called indifferently 
Thomas Lodge and Doctor Lodge ] The author of the 
“ Treatise of the Plague” expressly tells the Loid Mayoi 
of London, in the dedication, that he was hied and 
brought up ” in the city Thomas Hey wood, in lus 
‘«Tro]a Biitanmca,” 1609, enumeiatcs the celebrated 
physicians then living — 

'‘As famous Butlei, Pedy, Turner, Poe, 

Atkinson, Lystei, Lodge, vho still suivivc ” — C 3 

It haidly deserves remaik that Lodge is placed last 
in this list , but had he been the same individual who 
had written for the stage, was the fiiend of so many 
dramatists, and was so well known as a lyiic poet, it 
seems likely that Heywood v ould have said inoie about 
him ^ It is a singular coincidence, that having written 
how to prevent and cure the lie should die of 

that disease during the great mortality of 1625 Wood’s 
expressions on this point, however, are not decisive 
‘^He made his last exit (of the plague, I think) iii Sep- 
tember 1625, leaving then behind him a w idow called 
Joan” It has been conjectured [rather foolishly] that 
he was a Roman Catholic, from a statement made by 
one of his biographers that, wdiile he practised medicine 
in London, he was much patronised hj persons of tliat 
persuasion 


1 [This does not appeal quite to follow In a poem, 
“ Upon London Physicians,” wiitten about 1620, and quoted 
m “Inedited Poetical Miscellanies,” edit Hazlitt, 1870, 
sig Ff 5, he IS mentioned in the same ^^ay, without any 
reference to his literal y repute or performances ] It is to 
be obseived m the list of Lodge’s pi eductions, that there 
IS an interval between 1596, when Wit’s Misery and the 
World’s Madness” appeared, and 1603, when the “Treatise 
of the Plague ” was published 
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There are but two existing dramatic pioductions on 
the title-pages of which the name of Lodge is found ^ 
the one he wrote alone, and the other m partnerbhip 
with Robert Greene — 

(1 ) The Wounds of Civill War Lively set forth in 
the true Tragedies of Marius and SciUa, &c Written 
by Thomas Lodge, Gent 1594, 4to 

(2 ) A Looking Glasse for London and Englande 
Made by Thomas Lodge, Gentleman, and Robert 
Gieene, %n Artibiis Magistei 1594, 1598, 1602, 1617, 
all in 4to 2 

The most remarkable [of his w-orks], and that which 
has been most often ie 2 Drinted, is his ^^Eosaljmde j^-hich, 
as is well known, Shakespeare closely followed m “ As 
You Like It ^'3 

Anterior to the date of any of his other pieces must 
have been Lodge’s defence of stage-plays, because 
Stephen Gosson replied to it about 1582 It was long 
thought, on the authority of Prynne, that Lodge's tract 
was called “The Play of Plays,” but Mr Malone ascei- 
tained that to be a diffeient production The only copy 
of Lodge’s pamphlet seen by Mr Malone was without a 


^ Others have been attributed to him in conjunction with 
Greene, but on no sufficient evidence— viz , “ Lady Alimony,” 
not printed until 1659 , “ The Laws of Nature,” and ‘‘The 
Contention between Liberality and Prodigality,” 1 602 

2 [Reprinted in Mr Dyce’s editions of Greene’s Works, 
1831 and 1861 ] Henslowe probably alludes to this play in 
his MSS , and if so, it was acted as early as 1591 The fol- 
lowing IS the entry “ R (le, received) at th& Looling Glasse, 
the 8th of Marche, 1591, vij s ” [See Mr Collier’s edit , 
1845, pp 23-8] 

3 [Here follows in the former edition a list of Lodge’s 
works, which will be found more fully and correctly given 
in Hazhtt’s “ Handbook,” in z? ] 
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title, and it was probably tbe same that "w as sold among 
the Tiooks of Topham Beauclerc in 1781. It is spoken 
of in “The French Academy’^ [1589] as having “lately 
passed the press but Lodge himself, in Ixis “Alariun 
against Usurers,” veiy clearly accounts for its extreme 
rarity he says, “by reason of the slenderness of the 
subject (because it ■^vas in defence of jilaies, and play- 
makers) the godly and reverent that had to deal in the 
cause, mislikmg it, loibad the i)i-iblishing , ” and he 
charges Gosson with “commmg by a pin ate unperfect 
coppye,’’ on which he fiamed his answei, entitled, 
“ Plays confuted m Five Actions ” 

Mr JMalone (“ Shakespeare,” by Boswell, ii 250) con- 
tends that Spenser alludes to Lodge, in his “ Tears of 
the Muses,” under the name of Alcon, in the following 
lines — 

“And there is pleasing Alcon, could he raise 
His tunes from lajs to matters of moie skill , ” 

and he adds that Spenser calls Lodge Alcon, from one 
of the characters m “ A Looking Glasse for London and 
Englande but this argument would apply just as much 
to Lodge’s coadjutor Greene. Mi Malone furthei argues 
that Lodge, roused by tbis apidause (A\bich lie repaid m 
his “ Phillis ”), produced not long aittrwaids a ‘ mattei 
of more skill ” in “ The Wounds of Civil ^Yal ” 



THE MOST LAMENTABLE AND 
TRUE TRAGEDIES OF 
MARIUS AND SYLLA.^’ 


E%ter on the Capitol SuLPmus, Tnhme, Catus 
Marius, Q Pompey, Conml, Junius 
Brutus, Lucretius, Caius Granius, Lec- 
TORius, Lucius Merula, Jupitei's Pi test, 
and CiNNA , lohom placed, and then Lictois 
hejoi e them with their rods and axes, SULPITIUS 
heginneth 

SuLPiTius. Grave senators, and fatliers of this 
state, 

Our strange protractions and nnkmd delays 
Where weighty wars doth call us out to fight, 


^ In the course of the incidents of this historical tragedy. 
Lodge has veiy much followed the lives of Marius and Sylla, 
as given by Plutarch he was a scholar, and it was not 
necessary therefoie for him to resort to Sir Thomas North’s 
translation from the French, of which Shakespeare availed 
himself, and of which there were many editions subsequent 
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Our factious wits, to please aspiiing loids, 

(You see) have added power unto oui foes, 

And hazarded rich Phrygia and Bithinia, 

With all our Asian holds and citie& too 
Thus Sylla seeking to he geneial, 

Wlio IS invested in our concurs pall,^ 

Hath foiced muideis in a quiet state , 

The cause wlieieof even Pompey may complain. 
Who, seeking to advance a chmhmg fiiend, 
Hath lost by death a sweet and couiteoub son 
Who now in Asia but Mitluidates 
Laughs at these fond dissensions I complain 
While we, in wrangling foi a geneial, 

Forsake our fi lends, foiestal our forwaid wai, 


. to its fiist appearance in 1579 It is pretty evident, lioirevei , 
from a compai ison of a few paissages quoted in the notes in 
the piogiess of the play, that Lodge did emjiloy this populai 
woik, although he has \aned some of the events, and espe 
cially the death of Sv lla 

It IS not, peihaps, possible now to settle the point when 
this tragedy was hist represented on the stage, lint it was 
most like!} some time before its publication m 1594 We 
know that Lodge had written in defence of the stage before 
1582, and it is not unlike^ that he did so, because he had 
already written for it Robert Greene m his “ Groat’swoith 
of Wit,” speaks of Lodge as a dramatic poet in 1592 , and 
the comedy which thev wrote togethci, it is ascei tamed, 
was acted in Maich 1591, if not earlier, although it was not 
printed until three years afterw^ards The vcisihcation of 

The Wounds of Civil War ” certainly affords evidence that 
it was penned even befoie hlailowe had impioved the 
measure of diamatic blank veise, which Shakespeare pei 
fected it is heavy, monotonous, and without the pauses 
subsequently mtioduced, if thcioforo Lodge produced it 
after Mailowe’s “Edward II ” was brought out, he did not 
at least profit by the example All the unities are set at 
defiance 

^ The consul’s pall ” is the consul’s robe. Thus Milton 
in '*11 Penseioso ” — 

Let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter'djpaW come sweeping by 

Purple pall is very commonly met with in our old writers 
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And leave our legions full of dalliance 

Waiting our idle wills at Capua 

Fie, Eomans ' shall the gloiies of your names, 

The wondrous beauty of this capitol, 

Perish tlirough Sylla’s insolence and pride , 

As if that Eome were robb’d of tine lenown, 

And destitute of warlike champions now ^ 

Lo, heie the man, the rumour of whose fame 
Hath made Ibeiia tremble and submit 
See Marius, that m managing estate. 

Though many caies and troubles he hath passM, 
And spent his youth, upon whose reverend head 
The milk-white pledge of wisdom sweetly spieacls 
He, six times consul, fit for peace or war, , 

Sits drooping here, content to biook disgiace, 

Who glad to fight through follies of his loes 
Sighs for your shame, whilst you abide secure 
And I that see and should recure these wrongs, 
Thiough Pompey^s late vacation and delay, 

Have left to publish him for general, 

That merits better titles fai than these 
But, nobles, now the final day is come, 

When I, your tribune, studymg foi lenowii, 
Pionounce and publish Maims geneial, 

To lead our legions against Mithiidates, 

And Clave, grave fathers, signs of your content 
Q PoMPEY Believe me, noble Eomans and 
grave senators. 

This strange election, and this new-made law 
Will witness our unstable government, 

And dispossess Eome of her empery 
For although Manus be lenown'd m aims, 

Famous for prowess, and grave in warlike drifts. 
Yet may the sunshine of his former deeds 
Nothing eclipse our Sylla’s dignity 
By lot and by election he was made 
Chief general against Mithridates, 

And shall we then abridge him of that rule ? 
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Twere in]uiy to Sylla and to Kome 
Nor would the height of lus all-daimg mind 
Brook to the death so vile and foul disgiace 
J Brutus Why, Poinpey, as if the senate had 
not 230wer 

To appoint, dispose, and change their generals ’ 
Eome shall belike be bound to Sylla’s lule, 

Whose haughty piide and swelling thoughts 
puff’d-up 

Foreshows the reaching to proud Tarquin’s state 
Is not his lingering to our Eoman loss 
At Capua, where he biaves it out ^Mth feasts, 
Made known, think you, unto the senate here ^ 
Yes, Eompey, yes , and hereof are we sure, 

If Komans^ state on Sylla’s piide should lie 
Eoine's conquests would to Pontus’ legions fl} , 
Therefore, grave and renowned senators, 

(Pillars that bear and hold our rule aloft, 

You stately, tiue, and rich pyramids) 

Descend into the depth of 5 our estates , 

Then shall you find that Sylla is naoie fit 
To rule in Eome domestical affaiis, 

Than have the conquest of Bithinia, 

Which, if once got, hell but by death foiego , 
Therefore I say [let] Manus [be] oiii gencml 
Lucretius So thus we stii\e abroad to win 
renown, 

And nought regard at home our waning states 
Brutus, I say, the many brave exploits, 

The warhke acts that Sylla has achiev'd 
Show him a soldier and a Eoman too, 

Whose care is moie for countiy than himself 
Sylla mil brook,^ that in so many wars, 

So hard adventures and so stiange exti ernes, 


1 “ Sylla mil brook ’’ is “ Sjlla ne wiU^ or will not brook ” 
Shakespeare uses the word See Mr Steevens’s note, “ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” act 11. sc 1 . 
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Hath borne the palm and piize of victory 
Thus with dishonour to give up his charge. 

Sylla hath friends and soldieis at command, 

That fiist will make the towers of Rome to 
shake, 

And force the stately capitol to dance, 

Ere any rob him of his just lenown 
Then we that through the Caspian shores have 
run, 

And spiead with ships the Oriental sea. 

At home shall make a murder of our friends, 

And massacre our deaiest countrymen 

Lectorius The power of Sylla nought will ^ml 
Against Rome , 

And let me die, Lucietius, ere I see 

Our senate dread for any private man Theiefore, 

Eenowm’d Sulpitius, send for Sylla back . 

Let Marius lead our men in Asia 
L Merula The law the senate w^holly dotli 
affirm 

Let Marius lead our men in Asia 

CiNNA Cinna affirms the senate's censure just, 
And saith let Manus lead the legions forth 

C Granius Honour and victory follow Marius’ 
steps ^ 

For him doth Granius wish to fight for Rome 
Sulpitius. Why then, you sage and ancient 
sires of Rome, 

Sulpitius here again doth publish forth, 

That Marius by the senate here is made 
Chief geneial to lead the legions out 
Against Mithridates and his competitors 
Kow victoiy, for honour of Rome, follow Manus ' 
[Eere let Marius ^iouse lamself 
Marius Sage and imperial senators of Rome, 
Hot without good advisement have you seen 
Old Manus silent durmg your discourse 
Yet not foi that he fear’d to plead his cause, 
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Or laise liis honour trodden down by age, 

But that his words should not alluie his liieiids 
To stand on stiicter terms for his behoof 
Six times the senate by election hath 
Made Marius consul over ^^alllke Kome, 

And m that space nor Borne nor all the woild 
Could ever say that Maims was uiitiue 
These silvei haiis, that hang upon my face, 

Aie witnesses of my unfeigned zeal 

The Cymbiians, that eiewhile invaded Fiance, 

And held the Boman empire in di'^dain, 

Lay all confounded under Manus’ swoid 
Fieice Scipio, the miiror once oi Borne, 

Whose loss as yet my inwaid soul bewails, 

Being ask’d who should succeed and beai liis rule, 
Even this, quoth he, shall Scipio’s aimoui bear, 
And therewithal clapp’d me upon the back 
If then, giave lords, my formeiqiassed youth 
Was spent in bringing honouis unto - Borne, 

Let then my age and lattei date of yeais, 

Be sealed up foi honoui unto Borne 

lleiQ entei SylLA, loith Captaim and Sohht)s 

SULPITIUS Sylla, vhat mean these aims and 
wailike tioops ^ 

These glorious ensigns and these lieice alarm [s] 
’Tis proudly done to biave the capitol ’ 


^ “But specially one day aboie the lest, having made 
him sup with him at his table, some one after suppei falling 
xn talke of Gaptaines that weie iii Home at that time, one 
that stood by Seipio asked him (cither because he stood in 
doubt, or else foi that he would curry favoui with Scipio), 
what other Captaine the Romanes should have aftei his 
death, like unto him? Scipio having Claims by him, 
gently clapped him upon the shoulders and said, Perad- 
ventuie this shall be he ” — Nm^th’s Plutai ch, “ X?/c of Cams 
Manus ” 

® [Old copy, into} 
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Sylla These arms, Sulpitius, are not borne for 
hate, 

But maintenance of my confirmed state 
I come to Eome with no seditious thoughts, 
Except I find too froward injuries 

SuLPiTius But wisdom would you did foibear 
To yield these slight suspicions of contempt, 
Where as the senate studieth high afiaiis 

Sylla What serious matters have these lords 
in hand '2 

SULPiTius The senators with full decree ap- 
point 

Old Marius for their captain-general, 

To lead thy legions into Asia, 

And fight against the fierce Mithndates 

Sylla. To Marius^ Jolly stuffs Why then 
I see 

Your lordships mean to make a babe of me 
J, Brutus ’Tis true, Sylla, the senate hath 
agreed 

That Marius shall those bands and legions bear, 
Which you now hold, against Mithndates 

Sylla. Manus should'^ lead them then, if Sylla 
said not no , 

And I should be a consul’s shadow then 
Trustless senators and ungrateful Eomans, 

For all the honours I have done to Rome, 

Foi all the spoils I brought within her walls, 
Thereby foi to enrich and laise hei ];>ride, 

Repay you me with this ingratitude 1 
You know, unkind, that Sylla’s wounded helm 
Was ne’er hung up once, or distain'd with rust 
The Marcians that befoie me fell amain, 

And like to wmter-hail on eveiy side, 

Unto the city Nuba I puisued, 


[Old copv, shall^ and so m the next linej. 
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And for }our sakes were thirt} tliousand slain 
The Hippimans and the Samintes Sylla brought 
As tiibutaries unto famous Rome 
Ay, wliei'e did Sylla evei diaw ins swoid, 

Or lift his wailike hand above his hea<l 
Foi Romans’ cause, but he was conqueior ? 

And now unthankful, seek von to disgiade 
And tear the plumes that Svlla’s suoid hath von^ 
Manus, I tell thee Sylla is the man 
Disdains to stoop oi vail his piide to thee 
Marius, I say thou may’st noi shalt not have 
The charge that unto Silla doth belong. 

Unless thy swoid could teai it fiom my heait 
Which in a thousand folds impales ^ the same 
Madius And, Sylla, heieol be thon full assuiM 
The honour, wheieto mine midaunted mind 
And this giave senate hath enhanced me, 

Thou noi thy followers shall delegate 

The space ^ of years that Manus hath o’erpass’d 

In foieign bioils and cml mutinies, 

Hath taught him this that one unbi idled foe 
My former fortunes nevei shall o’eigo 

Syllv Marius, I smile at these th}'- foolish 
woids , 

And credit me, should laugh outi ight, I fear. 

If that I knew not how thy fiowaid age 
Doth make thy sense as feeble as thy joints 
Marius Sylla, Sylla, Marius’ yeais lia\ e taught 
Him how to pluck so proud a younker’s plumes 


^ It IS doubtful whether we ought to read 'impale or 
impall If the latter, it means to enfold with a pall , but 
Clet eland uses impale m the same sense — 

“ I now impale her m iny arms ” 

This, however, is rathei a forced consti notion 
^ [Old copy, ] This may mean “the expense of 

years that Manus hath o’erpast,” or it maj be an easy miis 
print for space of years ” Either maj be light 
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And know, tliese liaiis, that dangle down my face, 
In brightness like the silver Ehodope, 

Shall add so haughty courage to my mind. 

And rest such piercing objects 'gainst thine eyes, 
That mask'd in folly age shall foice thee stoop 
Sylla And by my hand I swear, ere thou shalt 
'maze me so, 

My soul shall peiish but I'll have thy beaid 
Say, giave senators, shall Sylla be youi general? 
SuLPiTius No the senate, I, and Rome her- 
self agrees 

There’s none but Marius shall be general 
Therefore, Sylla, these daring terms unfit 
Beseem not thee before the capitoh 

Sylla Beseem not me ^ Senators, advise you 
Sylla hath vowed, whose vows the heavens lecord, 
Whose oaths have pierc'd and search'd the deepest 
vast. 

Ay, and whose piotestations reign on earth 
This capitol, wherein your glories shine, 

Was ne'er so press'd and thiong'd with scailet 
gowns 

As Rome shall be 'with heaps of slaughtered 
souls. 

Before that Sylla yield his titles up 

I'll make^ her streets, that peer into the clouds. 

Burnish'd with gold and ivory pillars fan, 

Shining with jasper, jet, and ebony. 

All like the palace of the moinmg sun, 

To swim within a sea of purple blood, 

Before I lose the name of general 
Makius These threats agamst thy country and 
these lords, 

Sylla, pioceed from forth a traitor's heart. 

Whose head I trust to see advanced up 
On highest top of all this capitol, 


VOL. VIL 


^ [Old copy, matt ] 
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As erst was many of tliy piogeny, 

Befoie thou vaunt thy victoiies in Home 

Sylla Greybeaid, if so thy heait and tongue 
agiee, 

Draw forth thy legions and tixy men at aims ^ 
Eear up thy standaid and thy steeled cicbt, 

And meet with Sylla in the fields of Mai s 
And try whose foitune makes him geneial 

Marius I take thy mouI Manus will meet 
thee there, 

And prove thee, Sylla, tiaitoi unto Eome, 

And all that march undei thy traithous wings 
Therefoie they that love the Senate and Manus, 
Now"follow him 

Sylla And all that love Sylla come down to him 
For the lest, let them follow Manus, 

And the devil himself be then captain 

\B.e}e let the Senate oi^e and cast away tlm) 
gowns, having then sivords h/ iheiy sides 
Exit Marius, and with him SuLpiTius, 
Junius, Brutus, Lectorius 
Q PoMPEY^ Sylla, I come to thee 
Lucretius Sylla, Lucietius will die v itli thee 
Sylla Thanks, my noble loids of Eome 
\l£ere let them go down, and Sylla oijeis to go 
forth, and ANTHONY calls him hath 
Anthony’ Stay, Sylla, lieai Anthony bieatlie 
foith 

The pleading plaints of sad declining Eome 
Sylla Anthony, thou know’st thy honey woi ds 
do pieice 

And move the mind of Sjlla to remoise 
Yet neither words nor plea<lings now must seive 
\Yhen as mine honour calls me foith to fight 
Therefore, sweet Anthony, be shoit foi Sylla’s 
haste 

Anthony' For Sylla’s haste * 0, whither wilt 
thou fly *2 
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Tell me, 1117 Sylla, wliat dost thou take in hand ? 
What Tvars are these thou stiiiest up in Eome ? 
What fire is this is kindled hy thy wiath ? 

A fire that must he quench’d by Eomans’ blood 
A war that will confound our empery ^ 

And last, an act of foul impiety 
Biute beasts mil bieak the mutual law of love, 
And buds affection will not violate 
The senseless trees have concord ’mongst them- 
selves, 

And stones agree in hnks of amity. 

If they, my Sylla, brook not to have jar, 

What then aie men, that ’gainst themselves do 
war '2 

Thou’lt say, my Sylla, honour stiis thee up, 

Is’t honour to infringe the laws of Eome 'Z 
Thou’lt say, perhaps, the titles thou hast won 
It were dishonour for thee to forego , 

0, IS there any height above the highest, 

Or any bettei than the best of all ^ 

Art thou not consul ^ ait thou not lord of Eome ? 
What greater titles should our Sylla have ? 

But thou wilt hence, thou’it fight with Manus, 

The man the senate, ay, and Eome hath chose 
Think this, before thou never lift’st aloft. 

And lettest fall thy waihke hand adovm. 

But thou dost raze and wound thy city Eome 
And look, how many slaughtei’d souls he slain 
Under thy ensigns and thy conquering lance, 

So many murders mak’st thou of thyself 

Sylla Enough, my Anthony, for thy hone} ’d 
tongue 

Washed in a syrup of sweet conserves,^ 

Driveth confused thoughts through Sylla’s mind 
Therefore suffice thee, I may nor will not heai 
So farewell, Anthony , honour calls me hence 


^ [Old copy, consewativea J 
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Sylla will figlit for glory and for Rome 

\Exit Sylli and las folloioers 
L Merula See, noble Antlioiiy, the tiustless 
state of rule, 

The stayless hold of matchless sovereignty 
Now loitune beaieth Rome into the clouds, 

To throw her down into the love^t hells , 

For they that spiead hei gloiy tin o ugh the world, 
Are they that tear hei pioud, tiium pliant plumes 
The heart-buinmg piide of pioud Taiquiniiis 
Rooted from Rome the sway of langly mace. 

And now this discoid, newly set abioach, 

Shall laze oui consuls and our senates down 
Anthony Unhappy Rome, and Romans tin ice 
accurs’d ^ 

That oft with tiiumphs fill’d your city walls 
With kings and conqueiing luleis ol the woild, 
Now to eclipse, m top of all thy piide, 

Through civil discoids and domestic bioils. 

0 Romans, weep the teais of sad lament, 

And rend yoiu sacred rohes at this e\change, 

For foitune makes oin Rome a handing ball,^ 
Toss’d from liei hand to take the gieatei fall 
Granius. 0, whence proceed these foul, ambi- 
tious thoughts, 

That file men’s lieaits and make them tlmst for 
lule ? 

Hath sovereignty so much bewutch’d the minds 
Of Romans, that then former busied caies, 

Which erst did tire in seeking city’s good, 

Must now be chang’d to rum of her walls '? 

Must they, that i ear’d her stately temples up, 

Deface the sacred places of then gods 

Then may we wail, and wring oui wretched hands, 


^ “ To a ball” Coles defiaes clma ^ilmn toiqvae, 
“ to bandy at tennis,” “ Diet ” 1679. See Mi Malone’s note 
on ** Lear,” act i. sc. 4, 
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Sitli both our gods, our temples, and our -walls, 
Ambition makes fell fortune’s spiteful thralls 

[Exe^int all 

[A great alai um Let young Marius chase PoMPEY 
over the stage, and old Marius chase LUCRE- 
TIUS, Then let entei three oi four Soldiers, 
and Im ancient with his colows, and Sylla 
after them with his hat in Jm hand they offer 
to ily away 

Sylla Why, -whither fly you, Eomans, 

What mischief makes this flight % ^ 

Stay, good my friends stay, dearest countiymen ’ 
1st Soldier Stay, let us hear what our Lord 
Sylla say’th 

Sylla What, will you leave your chieftams, 
Eomans, then. 

And lose your honours in the gates of Eome ? 
What, shall our country see, and Sylla rue, 

These co-ward thoughts so fix’d and firm’d in you ? 
What, are 3 ^ou come fiom Capua to pioclaim 
Your heartless treasons in this happy town 
What, will you stand and gaze with shameless 
looks. 

Whilst Marius’ butcheiing knife assails our throats 
Aie you the men, the hopes, the stays of state % 

Are you the soldiers prest ^ foi Asia 
Are you the wondered legions of the world, 

And will you fly these shadows of resist *2 
Well, Eomans, I will peiish through youi pride, 
That thought by you to have return’d in pomp , 
And, at the least, your general shall prove, 

Even in his death, your treasons and his love 

^ Prest for Asia, is ready for Asia It is almost unneces 
sary to multiply instauces, but the following is very ap- 
posite — 

“Dispisde, disdainde, starrde whipt and scorad, 

Tre&t through dispaire myself to quell” 

— R Wilson’s “ Cobblei’s Prophecy,” 1594, sig C4 
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Lo, this the wreath that shall my body bind. 
Whilst Sylla sleeps with honoin in the held 
And I alone, within these coloms shut, 

Will blush your dastaid follies in my death 
So, farewell, heaitless soldieis and untiue, 

That leave your Sylla, who hath loved you. 

IST Soldier. AWiy, fellow -soldieis, shall we li) 
the field, 

And caielessly forsake our general? 

What, shall our vows conclude with no avail ? 
First die, sweet friends, and shed youi puiple blood, 
Befoie you lose the man that wills you good 
Then to it, biave Italians, out of hand ’ 

Sylla* we come with fierce and deadly Idows 
To venge thy wiongs and vanquibh all thy foes 

to the alai am 


ACTUS SECUNDUS, SCENA PRIMA 

Enter Sylla tnimphant LuCREriUS, POMPEY, 
loith Soldieis 

Sylla. You, Roman soldieis, fellow-mates in aims, 
The blindfold mistress of unceitain chance 
Hath turn’d these traitoious climbers fiom the top, 
And seated Sylla in the chiefest place — 

The place beseeming Sylla and his mind 
For, were the thione, where matchless glory sits 
Empal'd with furies, threatening blood and death, 
Begirt with famine and those fatal fears, 

That dwell below amidst the dieadful vast, 

Tut, Sylla’s sparkling eyes should dim with clear ^ 


^ Lodge and other writeis not unfiequcntly xise the adjee 
tive for the substantive thus, xn “The Discontented 
Satyre ” — 

“ Blush, daies eternal lampe, to see thy lot, 

Since that thy clmemVa. cloudy dai is scal’d 
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Tile burning brands of then consuming light. 

And master fancy with a forward mind, 

And mask repining fear with awful power 
For men of baser metal and conceit 
Cannot conceive the beauty of my thought 
I, crowned with a wreath of warlike state, 
Imagine thoughts more gi eater than a crown, 

And yet befitting well a Eoman mind 
Then, gentle mimsters of all my hopes, 

That with your swoids made way unto my wish, 
Hearken the fruits of your courageous fight 
In spite of all these Eoman basilisks, 

That seek to quell us with tlieir curnsh looks, 

*We will to Pontus well have gold, my hearts , 
Those oriental pearls shall deck our brows 
And you, my gentle friends, you Eoman peers 
Kind Pompey, worthy of a consuhs name, 

You shall abide the father of the state, 

Whilst these brave lads, Lucretius, and I, 

In spite of all these biawling senators, 

Will, shall, and dare attempt on Asia, 

And diive Mithridates from out his doors 

Pompey Ay, Sylla, these aie words of mickle 
woith, 

Fit for the master of so great a mmd 
Now Rome must stoop, for Manus and his friends 
Have left their arms, and trust unto their heels 
Sylla But, Pompey, if our Spanish jennets' feet 
Have learnt to post it of their mother-wund, 

I hope to trip upon the greybeard's heels, 

Till I have ciopp'd his shoulders from his head 
And for his son, the pioud, aspii mg boy, 

His beardless face and wanton, smiling brows, 
Shall, if I catch him, deck yond' capitol 
The father, son, the friends and soldiers all, 

That fawn on Manus, shall with fury fall 
Lucretius And what event shall all these 
troubles bring ? 
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Sylla This — Sylla m foituno vill exceed a 
king 

But, fi lends and soldiers, with dispersed bands 
Go seek out Manus' fond confedeiatcs 
Some post along those iinfiequented paths, 

That tiack b}^ nooks unto the neiglibounng sea 
Minder me Manus, and niaintam my life 
And that his favountes in Borne may leain 
The difference betwixt mvfaim and fiown, 

Go cut them shoit, and shed then hateful blood, 
To quench these fuiies of my fioy aid mood 

[A.> it Solchos 

Lucretius Lo, Sylla, where our senators 
approach , 

Perhaps to 'gratulate thy good success 

Elites Anthony, Granius, Letidus 

Sylla Ay, that pe^hap^ wyxs fitly placed theie 
But, my Luci etuis, these aie cunning lords, 

Whose tongues are tipp'd with honey to deceive 
As for their hearts, if outward eyes may see them, 
The devil scarce with inibchief might agiee them 
Lepidus Good foitune to om consul, wortln 
Sylla 

Syll\. And why not geneial 'gainst the King 
of Pontus % 

Granius And general against the King of 
Pontus 

Sylla, Surah, your words are good, your 
thoughts are ill 

Each milkwhite hair amid this mincing beard, 
Compar'd with millions of thy tieacheroiis 
thoughts, 

Would change their hue tlirough vigour of thy hate 
But, did not pity make my fury thrall, 

This sword should finish hate, thy life, and all 
I prythee, Granius, how doth Marius ? 
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Granius As he that bides a thrall to thee and 
fate 

Living m hope, as I and others do, 

To catch good fortune, and to cross thee too 
Sylli. Both blunt and bold, but too much 
inothei-wit 

To play with file, where fury streams about 
Cuitail your tale, fond man, cut off the rest, 

But here I will dissemble for the best 

Gr 4NIUS Sylla, my years have taught me to 
discern 

Betmxt ambitious pride and p>rincely zeal , 

And from thy youth these peers of Kome have 
mark’d 

A rash revenging humour^ m thy brain 
Thy tongue adorn’d with flowmg eloquence, 

And yet I see imprinted in thy brows 
A fortunate but fioward governance 
And though thy rival Marius, mated late 
By backward woiking of his wi etched fate, 

Is fall’n , yet, Sylla, mark what I have seen 
Even here in Rome The fencer Spectacus 
Hath been as foitunate as thou thyself, 

But when that Ci assn s’ sword assayed his crest, 
The fear of death did make him droop for woe 
Sylla You saw in Rome this brawlmg fencer 
die, 

When Spectacus by Crassus was subdued 
Why so but, sir, I hope you will apjily, 

And say like Spectacus that I shall die 
Thus peevish eld, discoursing by a fire. 


^ The quarto has the passage thus — 

“ These peers of Rome hare maik’U 
A rash revenging hammer xn thy brain 

which seemed so decidedly wrong as to warrant the change 
that, without much violence, has been made 
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Ainid&fc their cups ’will pi ate how men aspire. 

Is this the gieeting, Eomans, that \ou give 
Unto the pation of yoiu moiitiichy 
Lucietius, shall I play a prettv jc-t 
Lucuetius What Sylla will, what Roman daie 
withstand 1 

Sylla A biief and pleasing answer, by niy 
head 

Why, tell me, Granins, dost thou talk in spoit'^ 
Granius No, Sylla, my discouise is le^olute 
Not coin’d to please thy fond and cuised thoughts 
For were my tongue betiay d with pleabing wwds 
To feed the humours of thy haughty mind, 

I ratlrei wish the rot should loot it out 

Sylla The biavest brawler that I ever heaul 
But, soldieis, since I see he is oppiess'd 
With Clocked choler, and our aitists teach 
That fretting blood will press through open’d veins 
Let him that has the keenest swoid ariest 
The greybeard, and cut off liis head in jest 
Soldiers, lay hands on Gianius 
Granius. Is tins the gueidon^ then of gooil 
advice? 

Sylla No, but the means to make fond men 
more wise. 

Tut, I have wit, and cairy wailike tools, 

To charm the scolding prate of wanton tools 
Tell me of fencers and a tale of fixte * 

No, Sylla thinks of nothing but a state 
Granius. Why, Sylla, I am arm’d the worst to 
try 

Sylla I pray thee then, Lucretius, let him die 

loith Granius 

Beshrew me, lords, but m this jolly vein 
’Twere pity but the piating fool were slam 


^ Gueidon is synonymous with leviard. It is scarcely jet 
obsolete. 
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I fear me Pluto will be wrath with me. 

For to detain so grave a man as he 

Anthony. But seek not, Sylla, in this q^uiet state 
To work revenge upon an aged man, 

A senatoi, a sovereign of this town 

Sylla The more the cedar climbs, the sooner 
dovnu 

And, did I think the proudest man in Eome 
Would wince at that which I have vrought or 
done, 

I would and can control his insolence 
Why, senators, is this the true reward, 

Wherewitii you answer princes for their pain, 

As when this sword hath made oui city tree; 

A braving mate should thus distemper me ? 

But, Lepidus and fellow-senators, 

I am resolved, and will not brook your taunts : 
Who wrongeth Sylla, let him look for stnpes 
Anthony Ay, but the milder passions show 
the man , 

For as the leaf doth beautify the tree, 

The pleasant flow’rs bedeck the painted spring, 
Even so in men of greatest leach and power 
A mild and piteous thought augments renown 
Old Anthony did never see, my lord, 

A swelling show’r, that did continue long 
A climbing tower that did not taste the wind 
A wrathful man not wasted with repent 
I speak of love, my Sylla, and of joy, 

To see how fortune lends a pleasant gale 
Unto the spreading sails of thy desires, 

And, loving thee, must counsel thee withal . 

For, as by cutting fruitful vines increase, 

So faithful counsels work a prmce’s peace 
Sylla Thou honey-talking father, speak thy 
mind. 

Anthony. My Sylla, scarce those tears are dried 
up, 
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That Roman matrons wept to see this wai 
Along the holy streets the hideous gi oans 
Of murdered men infect the Aveei)ing air 
Thy foes are fled, not overtaken yet, 

And doubtful is the hazard of this war 
Yea, doubtful is the hazard of this war, 

For now our legions draw then wasteful swoids 
To muider whom 'Z Even Roman citizens ' 

To conquer whom ^ Even Roman citizens * 

Then, it that Sylla love these citizens, 

If caie of Rome, if threat of foieign foes, 

If fiuitful counsels of thy forward ft lends, 

May take etfect go foitunate, and drive 
Tlie liing of Pontus out of Asia , 

Lest, -while we dieam on civil mutinies, 

Our wary foes assail oui city walls 
POMPEY My long-concealed thoughts, Mark 
Anthony, 

Must seek discovery through thy pliant words. 
Believe me, Sylla, civil mutinies 
Must not obscure thy gloiies and our names 
Then, sith that factious Maims is suiipiess’d, 

Go spiead thy colon is hnidst the Asian fields , 
Meanwhile myself will watch this city's weal 
Sylla Pompey, I know thy love, I inaik tby 
words, 

And, Anthony, thou hast a pleasing vein j 
But, senators, I harbour ^ in my head 
With every thought of honour some revenge 

Enter LUCRETIUS with the head 
Speak, what, shall Sylla be your geneial ? 

Lepidus We do decree that Sylla shall be 
general *2 

Sylla And wish you Sylla^s weal and honour 
too '2 


^ [Old copy, /iamwer,] 
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Anthony We wish both Sylla^s weal and 
honour too 

Sylla Then take away the scandal of this state, 
Banish the name of tiibune out of town, 

Proclaim false Manus and his othei friends 
Foemen and traitors to the state of Eome, 

And I will wend and work so much by force, 

As I will master false Mithridates 

Lepidus. The name of tribune hath continued 
long 

Sylla So shall not Lepidus, if he withstand me. 
Sirrah, you see the head of Granius 
Watch you his hap, unless you change your 
words. 

Pompey, now please me Pompey, grant my suit 
POMPEY. Lictors, proclaim this our undaunted 
doom 

We will that Marius and his wretched sons 
His friends Sulpitius, Claudius, and the rest 
Be held for traitors, and acquit the men, 

That shall endanger then unlucky lives , 

And heiicefoith tiibune’s name and state shall 
cease 

Grave senators, how hke you this decree 
Lepidus Even as oui consuls wish, so let it be 
Sylla. Then, Lepidus, all friends in faith for me, 
So leave I Eome to Pompey and my friends, 
Eesolv’d to manage those our Asian wais 
Prolic, brave soldiers, we must foot it now * 
Lucietius, you shall bide the biunt with me. 
Pompey, farewell, and farewell, Lepidus 
Mark Anthony, I leave thee to thy books ^ 

Study for Eome and Sylla’s loyalty 
But, by my sword, I wrong this greybeard’s head , 
Go, sirrah, place it on the capitol 
A just promotion fit for Sylla’s foe. 

Lordings, farewell . come, soldiers, let us go 
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PoMPEY Sylla, farewell, and liappy he tliy 
chance, 

Whose war both Eome and Eomans must advance 

[Exeimt Senate) h 

Enter the Mafjistj ates of Minhirnumiaith Mirius 
ve)y mclantholy LuciUS Favopjnus, Pausa- 
NIUS, with some attendants 

Pausanius My lord, the couise of youi im- 
stayed fate. 

Made weak thiongh that youi late unhappy fight, 
Withdiaw'S our wills that fain would woik youi 
Weal 

Foi long experience and the change of times, 

The innocent supinessions of the just, 

In leaning to forsaken men's leliet, 

Doth make us feai, lest oui unhajDpy town 
Should peiish through the angiy Eoman’s swoid 
Marius Lords of Mmtumum, when I shap'd 
my course. 

To fly the danger of pursuing death, 

I left my fi lends, and all alone attain’d, 

In hope of succouis, to tins little town, 

Eelying on youi courtesies and tiuth 
What loolish fear doth then amaze you thus 
Favorinus. 0 Marius, thou thyselt, thy son, thy 
fi lends. 

Are banished, and exiles out of Eome, 

Proclaim’d foi traitors, reft of your estates, 
Adjudg’d to death with certain waiTantise 
Should then so small a town, my lord, as this 
Hazard their fortunes to supply youi wants 
Marius Why, citizens, and what is Manus ^ 

I tell you, not so base as to despair, 

Yea, able to withstand ingratitudes 
Tell me of foolish laws, decreed at Eome 
To please the angry humours of my foe ^ 
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Believe me, loids, I know and am assui’d, 

That magnanimity can nevei fear, 

And fortitude so conqnei silly fate, 

As Sylla, when he hopes to have my head. 

May hap ere long on sudden lose his own 

Pausanius a hope beseeming Manus , but, I 
fear, 

Too strange to have a short and good event 
Maeius Why, Sir Pausanius, have you not 
beheld 

Campania plams fulfilfd with greater foes. 

Than is that wanton milk-sop, natuie’s scorn 
Base-minded men to hve in perfect hope, 

Whose thoughts are shut within your cottage 
eaves, 

Refuse not Marius, that must favour you 
For these are parts of unadvised men, 

With present teai to lose a perfect friend, 

That can, will, may control, command, subdue, 
That biaving hoy, that thus hewitcheth you 
Favoeinus How gladly would we succour yo4i, 
my lord. 

But that we fear 

Marius What *2 the moonshine in the watei ’ 
Thou wi etched stepdame of my fickle state, 

Aie these the gueidons of the greatest minds ^ 

To make them hope and yet betray their hap, 

To make them climb to overthiow them straight i 
Accurs'd thy wreak, ^ thy wath, thy bale, thy 'weal. 
That mak’st me sigh the sorrows that I feel f 
Untrodden paths my feet shall rather trace. 

Than wrest my succours from mconstant hands 
Rebounding rocks shall rather ring my ruth, 

Than these Campanian piles, where terrors bide 
And nature, that hath lift my throne so high, 

Shall witness Manus' triumphs, if he die 


^ Vengeaace. 
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But she, that gave the lictor^s lod and axe 
To wait my six times consulship in Eome, 

Will not puisne wheie erst she fiatteied so 
Mmturnum then, faiewell, for I must go, 

But think foi to lepeiit you of youi no 
Pausanius Nay stay, my loid, and deign in 
piivate heie 

To wait a message of nioie better woith 
Your age and tiavels must have some lelief , 

And bo not wrath, foi gi eater men than we 
Have feared Eome and Eoman t} lanny 
Marius You talk it now like men confiimed in 
faith 

Well, iet me try the fiuits of your discouise. 

For care my mind and pain my body wrongs 
Pausanius Then, Favormus, shut his lord- 
ship up 

Within some seciet chamber m the state 
Meanwhile, we will consult to keep him safe, 

And work some secret means for his supply 
Marius Be tiusty, loids, if not, I can but 
die [Ejuit Marius 

Pausanius Poor, hapless Eoman, little wettest 
thou 

The weaiy end of thine oppiessed life 
Lucius Why, my Pausanius, what imports 
these ivords ? 

Pausanius, 0 Lucius, age hath punted m my 
thoughts 

A memoiy of many tioubles pass’d 
The gieatest towns and loids of Asia 
Have stood on tickle terms through simple 
truth 

The Ehodian recoids well can witness this. 

Then, to pi event our means of overthrow', 

Find out some stranger, that may suddenly 
Enter the chambei, where as Marius lies, 
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And cut liim slioit , the present of whose head 
Shall make the Eomans praise us for our tiuth, 
And Sylla prest to grant us privilege 
Lucius A barbarous act to wrong the men 
that trust 

Pausanius In country’s cause injustice proveth 
just 

Come, Lucius, let not silly thought of right 
Subject our city to the Roman’s might 
For why you know m Manus only end 
Rome will reward, and Sylla will befriend 
Lucius Yet all successions will us discommend 

\Exeiint 

Enter Marius the younqevj Cethegus, LECTOhlUS, 
with Roman Lords and Boldiet s 
Young Marius. The wayward lady of this 
wicked world, 

That leads in luckless triumph wretched men, 

My Roman friends, hath forced our desires, 

And fram’d our minds to brook too base lelief 
What land or Lybian desert is unsought 
To find my fathei Manus and your friend 
Yea, they whom tiue relent could never touch — 
These fierce Numidians, hearing oui mishaps, 
Weep floods of moan to wail our wretched tales 
Thus we, that erst with tenors did attaint 
The Bactrian bounds, and in our Roman wais 
Enfoic’d the barbarous borderers of the Alps 
To tiemble with the terrors of our looks, 

Now fly, poor men, affrighted without hainib 
Seeking amidst the deseit locks and dens 
For him, that whilom m our capitol 
Even with a beck commanded Asia. 

Thou woful son of such a famous man, 

Unsheathe thy sword, conduct these warlike men 
To Rome, unhappy mistress of our harms ’ 

And there, since tyrants’ power hath thee op- 
press’d, 

VOL VII 
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And roWd thee of thy fathei, fiieiids, and all, 

So die undaunted, killing of thy loes, 

That weie the offspiing of these wietched woes 
Lectorius Why, how now, Manus, uill you 
mate us thus, 

That with content advent me foi your love ? 

Why, noble youth, resolve youiself on this, 

That son and father both have fneinls in Koine, 
That seek old Manus’ lest and youi lelief 
Young Marius Lectoi ms, friends are geasoni 
now-a-days. 

And grow to fume, befoie they taste the hre 
Adveisities bereaving man’s avails, 

They fly like feathers dallying in the wind 
They use like bubbles in a stoimy lain, 

Swelling in woids, and flying faith and deeds 
Cethegus How foitunate ait thou, my lovely 
lord, 

That in thy youth may’st reap the fruits of age , 
And having lost occasion’s holdfast now, 

May’st leain hereafter how to entertain hei veil 
But sudden hopes do swarm about my heait 
Be merry, Eomans , see, wheie tiom the coast 
A weary messenger doth post him fast 

Enter Cinna’S Slave, Vjith a letiei enclosed^ 
^posting i)i haste 

Lectorius It should be Cinna’s slave, or else 
I err, 


^ Scarce It is found m Spenser Robeit Greene also 
uses It — 

It was fiosty winter season, 

And fan Floia’s wealth was geason ** 

— “Philomela,** 1592 Again, we find it in the tragical 
comedy of “ Appius and Virginia,’* 1575 — 

“Let my counsel at no time lie.with you geason,** 
sig D [vol XV p 188], 
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Foi 111 Ills foiehead I behold the scar, 

Wheiewith he marketh still his harhaiaus swains 
Youno Marius 0, stay him, good Lectorius, 
foi me-seems 

His gieat post-haste some pleasure should piesent 
Lectorius Small, art thou of Rome ^ 

Slave Perhaps, sir, no 
Lectorius "Without perhaps, say, small, is it 
so ? 

SL4.VE Tins is Lectoiius, Maims’ friend, I trow , 
Yet were I best to learn the certainty, 

Lest some dissembhng foes should me descry 

[Aside 

Youno Marius Sirrah, leave off tins foblish 
dalliance, 

Lest with my sword I wake you from your trance 
Slave 0 happy man, 0 labouis well-achiev’d ^ 
How hath this chance my weary limbs revived 

0 noble Marius f 0 princely Marius * 

Young Marius What means this peasant by 
his great rejoice *2 

Slave 0 worthy Roman, many months have past 
Since Cinna, now the consul and my loid. 

Hath sent me forth to seek thy friends and thee. 
All Lybia, -with our Roman presidents, 

Humidia, full of unfrequented ways, 

These weaiy limbs have tiod to seek you out, 

And now, occasion pitying of my pains, 

1 late ainv’d upon this wished shore. 

Found out a sailor born in Capua, 

That told me how your lordship pass'd this way 
Young Marius A happy labour, worthy some 
reward 

How fares thy master? What’s the news at 
Rome ? 

Slave Pull out the pike from off this javehn- 
top, 
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Young Marius A policy beseeming Cinna 
well 

Lectorius, read, and break these letteis up ^ 
LETTER 

To his Honourable friend Marius the younger, 
greeting 

Being consul {for the welfare both of father and 
son, with othei thy accomplices), I have, under an 
honest policy, since my instalment in the consulship, 
caused all Sylla^s friends that were indiffei ent, with 
the other neighbouring cities, to revolt Octavius, my 
fellow-consid, with the rest of the senate, mist? listing 
me, and heading how I sought to unite the old citizens 
with the new, hath wrought much tiouble, but to no 
effect I hope the soldiers of Capua shall follow our 
faction, for Sylla, hearing of these huily-huilies, is 
hasting homewaid, very fortunate in his wais against 
Mithi idates And it is to be feaied that some of his 
friends here have certified him of my proceedings, and 
pm pose to restore you, Cethegus and Lectoyius I 
hear say aie with you, Censorinus and Albinovanus 
will shortly visit you. Therefore haste and seek out 
yom father , who is now, as I hear, about Mintiu mtm 
Levy what power you can ivith all expedUion, and 
stay not 

Eonie, the 5 Kalends of December 
Tour unfeigned fnend, 

Cinna, Consid, 

Young Marius Yea, fortune, shall young 
Maims climb aloft? 

Then woe to my repining foes m Eome ’ 

And if I live, sweet queen of change, thy shrines 


1 [Open them ] 
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Shall slime with beauty ’midst the capitoI 
Lectorius, tell me what were best be done 
Lectorius To sea, my lord , seek your warhke 
sire 

Send back this peasant with your full pretence. 
And think alieady that our pains have end, 

Since Cinna, with his followers, is your friend 
Young Marius Yea, Eomans, we will furrow 
thiough the foam 

Of swelling floods, and to the sacred twim 
Make saciifice, to shield our slups from storms 
Follow me, lords , come, gentle messenger, 

Thou shalt have gold and glory for thy pains. 


ACTUS TERTIUS SCENA PEIMA. 

Enter CiNNA, OCTAVIUS, ANTHONY, Ltdcrs, 
Citizens 

Cinna Upbraiding senators, bewitch’d with 
wit, 

That teim true justice innovation j 
You ministers of Sylla’s mad conceits, 

Will consuls, think you, stoop to your controls 
These younger citizens, my fellow-lords. 

Bound to maintain both Marius and his son, 
Crave but their due, and will be held as good 
For privilege as those of elder age ; 

For they are men conform’d to feats of arms, 

That have both wit and courage to command. 
These favourites of Octavius, that ^ with age 
And palsies shake their javehns in their hands, 
Like heartless men attainted all with fear * 


1 [Old copy, what ] 
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And should they then overtop the youth ^ 

No, nor this consul, nor Mark Anthony, 

Shall make my followers faint or lose their right , 
But I will have them equal with the best 
Anthony Why then the senate's name, whose 
leverend rule 

Hath blazed our viitues 'midst the western isle, 
Must be obscui'd by Cinna’s forced power. 

0 citizens » are laws of country left ? 

Is justice banish'd from this capitol '2 

Must we, poor fathers, see your drooping bands 

Enter the sacred synod of this state ? 

0 brutish fond presumptions of this age f 
Eonre * would the mischiefs might obscure my 
life. 

So I might counsel consuls to be wise 
Why, countiymen, wherein consists this stiife '2 
Forsooth the younger citizens will rule , 

The old men's heads aie dull and addle now , 

And in elections } outh will bear the sway 

0 Oinna, see I not the woful fruits 
Of these ambitious stiatagems begun '2 

Each flattering tongue that dallieth pretty words 
Shall change our fortunes and our states at once 
Had I ten thousand tongues to talk the caie, 

So many eyes to weep their woful miss, 

So many pens to write these many wongs, 

My tongue your thoughts, my eyes youi teais, 
should move. 

My pen your pains by reason should apju'ove 
Oinna Why, Anthony, seal up those sugai ’d lip^, 
For I will brmg my purpose to effect 
Anthony Doth Cmna like to interrupt 
then? 

Oinna Ay, Oinna, sir, will interrupt you now 

1 tell thee, Mark, old Marius is at hand, 

The very patron of this happy law. 

Who will levenge thy cunning eloquence 
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Anthony I talk not, I, to please or him or 
tliee, 

Bat what I speak, I think and piactise too 
’Tweie better Sylla leaint to mend in Eoine, 

Than Manus come to tyrannise in Eoine 
Octavius Nay, Manus shall not tyrannise in 
Eome, 

Old citizens ^ as Sylla late ordain’d, 

King Tullius’ laws shall take their full effect 
The best and aged men shall m tlieir choice, 

Both bear the day, and firm [th’] election 

CiNNA 4 O biave • Octavius, you will beard me 
then. 

The eldei consul and old Marius’ friend , 

And these Italian freemen must be wrong’d 
First shall the fruit of all thine honours fail, 

And this my poniard shall despatch thy life 
Lepidus Such insolence was never seen in 
Eome . 

Nought wanteth heie but name to make a king 
Octavius Strike, villain, if thou list, for I am 
prest 

To make as deep a fuiiow in thy breast ' 

Young Citizen The young men’s voices shall 
prevail, myloids 

Old Citizen And we will firm our honours by 
oui bloods [Thuyide?^ 

Anthony 0 false ambitious pride in young 
and old * 

Hark, how the heavens our follies hath con- 
troird 

Old Citizen Wliat, shall we yield for this 
lehgious fear ^ 

Anthony If not religious fear, what may le- 
press 

These wicked passions, wretched citizens ^ 

0 Eome, poor Eome, immeet for these mis- 
deeds, 
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I see contempt of heaven will breed a cross 
Sweet Cinna, govern rage with reverence 

[Thunder 

0 fellow-citizens, be more advis’d * 

Lepidus We charge you, consuls, now dissohe 
the couit , 

The gods condemn this brawl and civil jais 
OcrAVius We will submit our honours to then 
wills • 

You, ancient citizens, come follow me 

[JSsGit Octavius ^ with him Anthony and 
Lepidus 

Cinna High Jove himself hath done too much 
foi thee, 

Else should this blade abate thy royalty 
Well, young Italian citizens, take heait, 

He IS at hand that will maintain your right , 

That, entering m these fatal gates of Eome, 

Shall make them tremble that disturb you now 
You of Preneste and of Eoimia3, 

With other neighbourmg cities in Campania, 
Piepaie to entertain and succour Manus 
Young Citizen For him we hve. for him vre 
mean to die. [Uxeiint 

Enter* Old Marius with his Keeper and two 
Soldiers 

Marius Have these Mmturnians, then, so 
cruelly 

Piesum’d so great injustice Against their friends 
Jailer Ay, Manus, all our nobles have de- 
creed 

To send thy head a piesent unto Eome 
Marius A Tantal’s present it mil prove, my 
friend. 

Which with a httle smarting stress will end 
Old Marius’ life, when Eome itself at last 
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Shall rue my loss, and then revenge niy death 
But tell me, jailer, could’st thou be content, 

In being Manus, foi to brook this vrong. 

Jailer. The high estate your loidship once did 
wield, 

The many friends that fawn'd, when fortune 
smil’d, 

Youi great promotions and your mighty wealth, 
These, were I Manus, would amate me so,^ 

As loss of them w'ould vex me more than death 

Marius Is lordship then so great a bhss, my 
friend ? 

Jailer ITo title may compare with princely 
rule 

Marius Are friends so faithful pledges of de- 
light ? 

Jailer What better comforts than are faithful 

, friends? 

Marius Is wealth a mean to lengthen hfe^s 
content ^ 

Jailer Where great possessions bide, \vhat care 
can touch ? 

Marius These stales ^ of foitiine are the com- 
mon plagues, 

That still mislead the thoughts of simple men. 

The shepherd-swain that, ’midst his countiy-cot 
Deludes his broken slumbers by his toil, 

Thinks lordship sweet, where caie vdth. loidship 
dwells 

The trustful man that builds on trothless vows, 


^ The meaning of “would amate me eo,’’is, would daunt 
or confound me so See note to “ Tancred and Gismunda 
[suprdj p 79], where instances are given 
2 Mr Steevens, in a note on the “ Comedy of Errors/’ act 
11 sc 1, has collected a number of quotations to show the 
meaning of the word stale, and to them the reader is referred. 
In this place it signifies a false allurement, bait, or decep- 
tion on the part of fortune 
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Whose simple thoughts are cioss’d with scoiiiful 
nays, 

Together weeps the loss of wealth and fiiend 
So lordship, fi lends, wealth spring and peiish 
fast, 

Where death alone yields happy life at last 
0 gentle governoi of my contents, 

Thou sacied chieftain of our capitol, 

Who 111 thy crystal oihs with gloiious gleams 
Lend^st looks of pity mix’d with majesty. 

See woful Marius caieful for his son, 

Careless of lordslnp, wealth, oi woildly means, 
Content to live, yet living still to die 
Whose nerves and veins, whose sinews, by the 
svord 

Must lose then woikings through distempering 
stroke, 

But yet whose mind, m spite of fate and all. 

Shall live by fame, although the body fall 
Jailer Why mouineth Manus tins lecureless 
chance ^ 

Marius I pray thee, jailer, would’st thou gladly 

die '2 

Jailer If needs, I would 
Marius Yet were you loth to tiy '2 
Jailer Why, noble lord, when goods, friends, 
fortune fail, 

What more than death might woful man avail *2 
Marius Who calls for death, my fiiend, for all 
his scorns 2 

With ^sop’s slave will leave his bush of thorns 
But since these trait’rous lords will have my head, 
Their lordships here upon this homely bed 
Shall find me sleeping, bieatlnng forth my bieath, 
Till they their shame, and I my fame, attain by 
death 

Live, gentle Marius, to revenge my wiong ^ 

And, sirrah, see they stay not over-long , 
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For he that erst hath conquei’d kingdonis many, 
Disdains in death to he subdu'd by any 

\J.Ie lies doivTi ' 

Eiiter Lucius Favohinus, Pausanius, loitli 
Pedro, a Fienthman 

Jailer The most undaunted words that ever 
were 

The mighty thoughts of liis imperious mind, 

Do wound my heait with tenor and remorse 
Pausanius ^Tis desperate, not peifect noble- 
ness 

For to a man that is jirepar'd to die, 

The heait should rend, the sleep should leave the 
eye 

But say, Pedro, will you do the deed ^ 

Pedro ^ Mon monsieurs, per la sang Dieu, me 
will make a trou so large in ce belly, dat he sal 
ciy hough, come un poiceau Featie de lay, il a 
tue me tadre, he kill my modre Faith a my trote 
mon espee feia le fay dun soldat, sau sau leievera 
come il founta pary me will make a spitch-cock of 
his persona. 

L Favorinus If he have slain thy father and 
thy fi lends, 

The greater honour shall betide the deed , 

For to revenge on righteous estimate 
Beseems the honour of a Fienchman's name 
Pedro Mes messiers, de fault avoir argent , me 
no point de argent, no point kill Manus 
Pausanius Thou shalt have forty ciowns ; will 
that content thee ? 

Pedro Quarante escus, per le pied de madam, 


^ The barhaious jargon put into the mouth of this French- 
man ]S given in the orthography of the old copy, since it 
was vain to attempt correction. 
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me give more dan foure to se prittie damosele, 
dat have le dulces tittinos, le levies Cymbrines 
O, they he fines * 

L Favorinus Great is the hire, and little is 
the pain , 

Make therefore quick despatch, and look for gain 
See where he lies in drawing on his death. 

Whose eyes, in gentle slumber sealed up. 

Present no dreadful visions to his heart 

Pedro Bien, monsieur, je demoiirera content 
Maims, tu es mort Speak dy preres in dy sleepe, 
for me sal cut off your head from youi epaules, 
before you wake. Qui es stia ^ what kinde a man 
be dis 'J' 

L Favorinus Why,whatdelaysare these'* why 
gaze ye thus ** 

Pedro Nostre dame* Jesu* estiene * 0 my 

siniors, der be a great diable in ce eyes, qui dait 
de flame, and with de voice d'un bear cries out, 
Villain * dare you kill Manus ** Je tremble aida 
me, siniors, autiement I shall be murdered 

Pausanius What sudden madness daunts this 
stranger thus '* 

Pedro 0 me, no can kill Marius , me no dare 
kill Marius * adieu, messieurs, me be dead, si je 
touche Marius Manus est un diable Jesu Maria, 
savamoyii [Exitfngieiu 


^ “ Now when they were agreed upon it, they could not 
find a man in the city that duist take upon him to kill him , 
but a man of armes of the Gaules, or one of the Cimbres 
(for we find both the one and the other in writing) that 
went thither with his sword drawn in his hand Now that 
place of the chamber where Harms lay was very dark, and, 
as it is reported, the man of armes thought he saw two burn- 
ing flames come out of Maiius^s e^es, and heard a voice out 
of that dark corner, saying unto him 0 fellow, thou, daiest 
thou come to kill Cams Manus ^ The baibarous Gaule, 
hearing these words, ran out of the chamber presentlj ” — 
NortKs Plutarch, “ Life of Cams Manus ” 
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Pausanius Wliat fury haunts this wretch on 
sudden thus ? 

L. Favokinus. Ah, my Pausanius, I have often 
heard, 

That yonder Marius in his infancy 

Was born to greater fortunes than we deem : 

For, being scarce from out his cradle crept, 

And sporting prettily with his compeers, 

On sudden seven young eagles soar’d amain. 

And kindly perch’d upon his tender lap 
His parents, wondermg at this strange event. 

Took counsel of the soothsayers in this , 

Who told them that these sevenfold eagles’ flight 
Forefigured his seven times consulship ^ 

And we ourselves (except bewitch’d with pride) 
Have seen him six times in the capitol, 
Accompanied with rods and axes too 
And some divine instmct so presseth me, 

That sore I tiemble, till I set him free. 

Pausanius The like assaults attain my wan- 
d’ling mind, 

Seeing our bootless war with matchless fate 
Let us entreat him to forsake om town , 

So shall we gam a friend of Eome and him 

[Marius awaleth 

But mark how happily he doth awake 
Marius What, bieathe I yet, poor man, with 
mounting sighs, 

Choking the rivers of my restless eyes ^ 


1 “ For V, hen he was but very young, and dwelling in the 
country, he gathered up in the lap of his gowne the rie oi 
an eagle, in the which were seven young eagles , whereat 
his father and mother much wondeim^, asked the sooth- 
sayers what that meant ^ They answered that then sonne 
should one day be one of the gieatest men in the world, and 
that out of doubt he should obtain seven times m his life 
the chiefest office of dignity in his country ” — M? th's Phi- 
chf “Ze/d of Gains Mm 
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Or IS their rage restrain’d with matchless ruth^'^ 
See how amaz’d these angry lords behold 
The poor, confused looks of m etched Manus 
Mmturnians, why delays your headsman thus 
To finish up this ruthful tragedy *2 
L Favorinus Far be it, Manus, fiom oui 
thoughts or hands 

To -wrong the man protected by the gods 
Live happy, Marius, so thou leave our town 
Marius And must I wrestle once again with 
fate, 

Oi -^vill these piinces dally with mine age 1 
Pausanius No, matchless Eoman, thine ap- 
proved mind, 

That erst hath altei’d oiu ambitious wrong, 

Must flourish still, and we thy seivaiits live 
To see thy glories, like the swelling tides, 

Exceed the bounds of fate and Eoman rule 
Yet leave us, lord, and seek some safer shed. 
Where, more secuie, thou may’st prevent mis- 
haps, 

For gieat pursuits and troubles thee a-wait 
Marius Ye piteous powers, that with successful 
hopes 

And gentle counsels thwait my deep despaiis, 

Old Manus to your mercies recommends 
His hap, his life, his hazard, and his son 
Mintuinians, I -will hence, and you shall fly 
Occasions of those troubles you expect. 

Dream not on dangers, that have sav’d my life 
Lordmgs, adieu from walls to woods I wend , 

To hills, dales, rocks, my wrong for to commend 

[JbVAt 

L. Favorinus Fortune, vouchsafe his many 
woes to end [Exeimt 
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JEnie? Sylla^ t7i triumph %7i Jus chan ti iii^npliant of 
gold drawn hy four Moors ^ hejoie the chariot, 
Ills colours^ Jits ciest, Jus captains, Jus piisonei^s 
Arcathius, M%tJiridatei son, Apjstion, Ar- 
CHELAUS, heal i7ig croivns of goldy and mcinaded 
After tJie cJiar lot ^ Jus soldier^ s hands, Basillus, 
Lucretius, Lucullus, besides pnso^iers of 
divers nations and sundry disguises 

Sylla You men of Eome, my fello\F-niates in 
arms, 

Whose thiee years’ prowess, policy, and war, 

One hundred threescoie thousand men at ai^ns 
Hath overthiown and muider'd in the field, 
AVhose valours to the empire have restor’d 
All Grecia, Asia, and Ionia, 

With Macedonia, subject to our foe, 

You see the froward customs of our state 
Who, measuring not our many toils abroad, 

Sit 111 then cells, imagining our harms 
Eeplenishing oui Eoman fi lends with feai 
Yea, Sjdla, worthy friends, whose foi tunes, toils, 
And stratagems these strangers niaj^ le^ioit, 

Is by false Cinna and his factious friends 
Eevil’d, condemn’d, and cioss’d without a cause 
Yea, Eomans, Manus must return to Rome, 

Of puipose to upbiaid youi geneial 

But this undaunted mind that never droop>’cl , 

This forward body, form’d to suffer toil, 

Shall haste to Eome, where every foe shall me 
The rash disgrace both of myself and you 
Lucretius And may it be that those seditious 
brains 

Imagine these presumptuous |)urposes ^ 


1 The old quarto divides the play veiy irregulaily; for 
aocoiding to It there are two Acts in and two Acts iv One 
of the Acts 111 was made to commence here 
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Sylla. And may it be ^ "Why, man, and wilt 
thou doubt, 

Where Sylla deigns these dangeis to avei '2 
Sirrah, except not so, misdoubt not so 
See here Anepaims’ letters, read the lines, 

And say, Lucretius, that I favoui thee, 

That darest but suspect thy general 

[^Eead the leitt7s mid deliver tlerri 
Lucretius The case conceal’d hath mov’d the 
more misdoubt , 

Yet paidon my presumptions, worthy Sylla, 

That to my giief have lead these hideous haims 
Sylla Tut, my Lucretius, fortune's ball is 
foss’d 

To foim the stoiy of my fatal powei 
Eome shall lepent, babe, mother, shall repent 
Air, weeping cloudy sorrows, shall lepent 
Wind, breathing many soirows, shall lepent — 

To see those storms, concealed m my breast, 
Eeflect the hideous flames of their unrest. 

But words are vain, and cannot quell our wrongs 
Brief periods serve for them that needs must 
post it 

Lucullus, since occasion calls me hence, 

And all our Eoman senate think it meet, 

That thou pursue the wars I have begun, 

As by their letters I am certified, 

I leave thee Cymbria's legions to conduct, 

With this proviso that, in ruling still. 

You think on Sylla and his courtesies. 

Lucullus. The weighty charge of this con- 
tinued war. 

Though strange it seem, and over-great to wield, 

I will accept, if so the army please 
Soldiers Happy and fortunate be Lucullus 
our general 

Sylla. If he be Sylla’s friend, else not at all . 
For otherwise the man were ill-bested, 
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That gaming glories straight should lose liis head 
But, soldiers, since I needlj ^ must to Rome, 
Basillus’ virtues shall have recompense. 

Lo, heie the wreath, Valerius, for thy pains. 

Who first didst enter Archilaus' trench 
This pledge of virtue, smrali, shall approve 
Thy virtues, and confirm me m thy love. 
Basillus Happy be Sylla, if no foe to Some 
Sylla I like no ifs from such a simple groom. 
I will be happy in despite of state 
And why because I never feared fate 
But come, Aicatliius, for your father’s sake 
Enjoin your fellow-pimces to their tasks, 

And help to succour these my weary hones 
Tut, blush not, man, a greater state than thou 
Shall pleasure Sylla in more baser sort. 

Anstion is a jolly-timber’d man, 

Fit to conduct the chariot of a king • 

Why, be not squeamish, for it shall go hard, 

But I will give you all a great reward 
Arcathius Humbled by fate, like wretched 
men we yield 

Sylla Arcathius, these are foi'tunes of the 
field 

Believe me, these brave captives draw by art. 

And I will think upon their good deseit 
But stay you, strangers, and respect my words 
Fond heartless men, what folly have I seen ^ 

Foi fear of death can prmces entertain 
Such bastard thoughts, that now from glorious 
arms 

Vouchsafe to draw like oxen in a plough ? 
Arcathius, I am sure Mithridates 
Will haidly brook the scandal of his name * 
’Tweie better m Pissb ^ to have died, 

Anstion, than amidst our legions thus to draw 


^ jSSTecessarily or 4inavoi<iabIy. ® fOId copy, Ptcceo ] 
VOL. VII K 
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Aristion I tell thee, Sylla, captives have no 
choice, 

And death is dieadful to a captive man 
Sylla In such impeifect mettles ^ as is j oura 
But Komans, that are still allui'd by fame, 

Choose rather death than blemish of their name 
But I have haste, and therefoie will leward you 
Go, soldiers, with as quick despatch as may be, 
Hasten then death, and bring them to their end, 
And say in this that Sylla is your friend 
Arcathius 0, ransom thou our lives, sweet 
conqueror f 

Sylla Fie, foolish men, why fly you happiness 
Desire you still to lead a servile life 1 
Dare you not buy delights with little pains 
Well, for thy father’s sake, Arcathius, 

I will piefei thy triumphs with the rest 

Go, take them hence, and when we meet in hell, 

Then tell me, princes, if I did not well 

[Exeunt mihies 

Lucullus, thus these mighty foes are down, 

Now strive thou for the King of Pontus’ crown 
I will to Eome , go thou, and with thy tram 
Pursue Mithridates, till he be slam 
Lucullus, With fortune’s help go calm thy 
country’s woes, 

Whilst I with these seek out our mighty foes 

Enter MlRlUS soltis, from the Nimidian mountains^ 
feeding on 7 00 ts 

Marius Thou, that hast walk’d with troops of 
flocking friends, 

Now wand’rest ’midst the labyrinth of woes , 

Thy best repast with many sighing ends. 

And none but fortune all these mischiefs knov s 


^ [Old copy, metah ] 
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Like to these stretching mountains, clad i\ith 
snow, 

No sunshine of content my thoughts apjiroacheth 
High spue their tops, my hopes no height do 
know, 

But mount so high as time their tract reproacheth. 
They find their spring, where wmtei wiongs my 
mind, 

They weep their brooks, I Avaste my cheeks witli 
tears 

0 foolish fate, too fro ward and unkind, 

Mountains have peace, where mournful he my 

years 

Yet high as they my thoughts some hopes would 
borrow , 

But when I count the evening end with sorrow 
Death m Minturnum threaten'd Marius' head, 
Hunger in these Numidian mountains dwells 
Thus with prevention having mischief fled, 

Old Marius finds a world of many hells, 

Such as poor simple wits have oft repin'd ; 

But I will quell, by virtues of the mind, 

Long years misspent in many luckless chances, 
Thoughts full of wrath, yet httle worth succeeding, 
These are the means for those whom fate advances 
But I, whose wounds are fresh, my heart still 
bleeding, 

Live to entreat this blessed boon from fate, 

That I might die with grief to hve in state 
Six hundred suns with solitary walks 

1 still have sought for to delude my pain, 

And friendly echo, answering to my talks, 
Kebounds the accent of my ruth again • 

She, courteous nymph, the woful Eoman pleaseth, 
Else no consorts but beasts my pains appeaseth 
Each day she answers in yon neighbourmg moun- 
tain, 

I do expect, reporting of my sorrow, 
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Whilst lifting up her locks from out the fountain, 
She answereth to my questions even and morrow 
Whose sweet rebounds, my soriow to remove, 

To please my thoughts I mean for to appiove 
Sweet nymph, draw near, thou kind and gentle 
echo, JiJcho ^ 

What help to ease my weary pains have I ^ I 
What comfort in distress to calm my griefs 

Griefs 

Sweet nymph, these griefs are grown, before I 
thought so I thought so 

Thus Marius lives disdain’d of all the gods Gods 
With deep despair late overtaken wholly 0 he 
And will the heavens be never well ajipeased 

Appeased, 

What mean have they left me to cure my smart 1 

Art, 

Nought better fits old Manus’ mind than war 

Then wai - 

Then full of hope, say, Echo, shall I go *2 Go 
Is any better fortune then at hand “2 At hand 
Then farewell, Echo, gentle nymph, farewell. 

Farewell 

0 pleasing folly to a pensive man ' 

Well, I will rest fast by this shady tree. 

Waiting the end that fate allotteth me down 


^ An early instance of an echo of this kind npon the 
stage is to be found in Peele’s “ Ariaignment of Pans,’' 
1584 Mr DTsraeli has an entertaining essay upon them in 
his “ Curiosities of Liteiature,” second series They were 
carried to a most iidiculous excess afterwards 
® The old spelling of than was therif and this must be 
observed here The echo is supposed to encourage Manus 
again to take up arms — 

Nought better fits old Manus' mind than war ” 

And the reply of the echo is, * Then war,” or then go to 
war. 
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Enter Marius the son^ Albinovanus, Cethegus, 
Lectorius, with Soldien 

Young Marius Mj countrymen, and favour- 
ites of Eome, 

This melancholy desert where we meet, 
Eeseinbleth well young Manus’ restless thoughts 
Here dreadful silence, solitaiy caves, 

No chirping birds with solace singing sweetly, 

Are harbour’d for delight , but from the oak, 
Leafless and sapless thJough decaymg age, 

The scieech-owl chants her fatal-boding lays 
‘Within my breast care, danger, sorrow di\ell,, 
Hope and revenge sit hammering in my heart . 

The baleful babes of angryNemesis 
Disperse their furious fires upon my soul 
Lectorius Fie, Marius, are you discontented 
still, 

When as occasion favoureth your desire * 

Aie not these noble Romans come from Rome ^ 
Hath not the state lecall’d your fathei home? 
Young Marius And what of this? What 
piofit may I leap. 

That want my father to conduct us home ? 
Lectorius My lord, take heart, no doubt 
this stormy flaw,^ 

That Neptune sent to cast us on this shoie, 

Shall end these discontentments at the last 
Marius Whom see mine eyes? What, is not 
yon my son ? 

Young Marius What sohtary father walketh 
there ? 

Marius It is my son ’ these are my friends I 
see 


^ This passage is quoted by Mr Steeyens in a note on 
‘‘HamleV’ act v sc 1, to show that “the 'jv inter’s /aw 
there spoken of means “the wintei’s Umt ” 
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What, have sore-pining cares so changed me ^ 

Or are my looks distemper'd through the pains 
And agonies that issue from my heart *2 
Fie, Marius t frolic, man * thou must to Eome, 
There to revenge thy wrongs, and wait thy tomb 
Young Mabius Now, fortune, frown and 
palter if thou please. 

Eomans, behold my father and your friend 
0 father * 

Marius Marius, thou art fitly met 
Albinovanus, and my other friends. 

What news at Eome *2 What fortune bi ought you 
^hither 1 

Albinovanus My lord, the Consul Cinna hath 
restor’d 

The doubtful course of your betrayed state, 

And waits your present swift approach to Eome, 
Your foeman Sylla posteth very fast 
With good success from Pontus, to prevent 
Your speedy entrance into Italy 
The neighbouring cities are your very friends , 
Nought rests, my lord, but you depart from hence 
Young Marius How many deseit ways hath 
Manus sought, 

How many cities have I visited f 
To find my father, and relieve his wants f 
Marius My son, I ’quite thy travails with my 
love 

And, lords and citizens, we will to Eome, 

And join with Cinna Have you shipping here *2 
What, are these soldiers bent to die -with me 2 
Soldiers Content to pledge our lives for 
Manus 

Lectorius. My lord, here, in the next adjoin- 
ing port. 

Our ships are rigg’d, and ready for to sail. 

Marius Then let us sail unto Etruria, 

And cause our friends, the Germans, to revolt, 
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And get some Tuscans to increase our powei 
Deserts, farewell ^ Come, Eomans, let us go — 

A scourge for Eome, that hath depress’d us so 

[Exeunt 


ACTUS QUAETUS, SCENA PEIMA. 

Enter Mark Anthony, Lepidus, Octavius, 
Flaocus, Senatois 

Octavius What helps, my lords, to overhale 
these cares ^ 

What means or motions may these mischiefs* end ^ 
You see how Cinna, that should succour Eome, 
Hath levied arms to bring a traitor in 
0 worthless traitor, woe to thine and thee, 

That thus disquieteth both Eome and us ^ 
Anthony Octavius, these are scourges for our 
sms, 

These are but ministers to heap our plague. 

These mutinies are gentle means and ways, 
Whereby the heavens our heavy errors charm. 

Then with content and humbled eyes behold 
The crystal shining globe of glorious Jove , 

And, since we perish through our own misdeeds, 

Go let us flourish m our fruitful jirayers 
Lepidus ’Midst these confusions, mighty men 
of Eome, 

Why waste we out these troubles all m words ^ 
Weep not your liarms, but wend we straight to 
arms, 

Lo, Ostia^ spoiFd, see Marius at our gate I 
And shall we die like milksops, dreaming thus 1 
Octavius. A bootless war to see our country 
spoiFd. 


^ [Old copy, JDistta ] 
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Lepidus. Fruitless is dalliance, whereas dan- 
gers be 

Anthony My lord, may courage wait on con- 
quer’d men '2 

Lepidus Ay, even m death most coinage doth 
appear 

Octavius Then, waiting death, I mean to seat 
me here , 

Hoping that consuls’ name and feai of laws 
Shall justify my conscience and my cause 

Erde'i a MESSENGER 

Now, sirrah, what confused looks are these % 

What tidings bringest thou of dreariment ^ 
Messenger My lords, the Consul Cinna, with 
his friends, 

Have let in Marius by Yia Aijpia, 

Whose soldiers waste and murder all they meet , 
Who, 'With the consul and his other friends, 

With expedition hasteth to this place 
Anthony Then to the downfal of my hap- 
piness, 

Then to the rum of this city Eome 
But if mine inward ruth were laid in sight, 

My streams of tears should drown my foes’ despite 
Octavius. Courage, Lord Anthony * if foitune 
please. 

She will and can these troubles soon appease , 

But if hei backward frowns approach us nigh, 
Kesolve with us with honour for to die 
Lepidus No storm of fate shall bring my sor- 
rows down , 

But if that fortune hst, why, let her fro'wn 


^ Bimrimmt is not so frequently met in any of our old 
writers as Spenser I do not recollect it in any play before 
It requires no explanation 
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Anthony. AVIiere states oi)press’d by cruel 
tyrants be. 

Old Anthony, there is no place for thee 

[Di um st7 ihes within 
Haik, by this thundering noise of threatening 
drums, 

Manus with all his faction hither comes 
Octavius Then like a traitoi he shall know, 
eie long, 

In levying aims he doth his country -wrong 

Entei Marius, hs Son, Cinna, Cethegus, Lecio- 
RIUS, tmfk Soldiers • npon sight of whom Mark 
Anthony presently flies 

Marius And have we got the goal of honour now. 
And in despite of consuls enter'd Rome ^ 

Then rouse thee, Maiius leave thy ruthful 
thoughts , 

And for thy many cares and toils sustain'd, 

AiSlict thy foes with quite as many pains 
Go, soldieis, seek out Bebius and Ins friends, 
Attilms, Munitorms, with the rest , 

Cut off then heads, for they did cioss me once 
And if } our care can compass my decree. 

Remember that same fugitive Mark Antlion} , 
Whose fatal end shall be my fruitful jieace. 

I tell thee, Cinna, nature armetli beasts 
With just revenge, and lendeth in their kinds 
Sufficient waihke weapons of defence , 

If then by nature beasts revenge their -wrong. 

Both heavens and natuie giant me vengeance now 
Yet whilst I live and suck this subtle air. 

That lendeth breathmg coolness to my lights, 

The register of all thy righteous acts, 

Thy pams, thy toils, thy travails for my sake, 

Shall dwell by kind impressions in my heait, 

And I with hnks of true, unfeigned love 
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Will lock these Eoman favoiuites in my breast, 
And live to hazard life for their relief 

CiNNA My lord, your safe and swift return to 
Eome 

Makes Cinna fortunate and well a-paid , 

Who, through the false suggestions of my foes, 

Was made a cypher^ of a consul here 

Lo, where he sits commanding in his throne, 

That wronged Manus, me, and all these lords 
Young Marius To ’quite his love, Cinna, let 
me alone 

How fare these lords that, lumping, pouting, proud, 
Imagine now to quell me with then looks ^ 

Now 'welcome, sirs, is Marius thought so base^ 
Why stand you looking babies in my face ? 

AVho welcomes me, him Manus makes his friend , 
Who lowers on me, him Manus means to end, 
Flaccus Happy and fortunate thy return to 
Eome 

Lepihus And long live Marius ^ with fame in 
Eome 

Marius I thank you, courteous lords, that are 
so kind 

Young Marius But why endures your grace 
that braving mate, 

To sit and face us in his robes of state ? 

Marius My son, he is a consul at the least, 
And gravity becomes Octavius best, 

But, Cinna, would in yonder empty seat 
You would for Marius’ freedom once entreat 

Cinna 'pTmeth up, and Octavius stayeth him 

Octavius Avaunt, thou traitor, proud and in* 
solent ' 

How dar’st thou press near civil government 


^ [Old copy, coffer ] 


^ [Old copy, Manm hve ] 
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Marius Why, Master Consul, are you grown 
so hot ^ 

I’ll have a present cooling caid for you 
Be therefore well advis’d, and move me not 
For though by you I was exil’d from Eome, 

And in the desert from a prince’s seat 
Left to bewail ingratitudes of Eome , 

Though I have known your thirsty tin oats have 
long’d 

To bathe themselves in my distilhng blood, 

Yet Maims, siis, hath pity join’d with power 
Lo, here the imperial ensign which I wield, 

That waveth mercy to my wishers-well 
And more see here the dangerous trote of wai, 
That at the point is steel’d with ghastly death 
Octavius Thou exde, threaten’st thou a consul 
then? 

Lictors, go diaw him hence f such braving mates 
Are not to boast their arms in quiet states. 
Marius Go draw me hence * What ' no relent, 
Octavius ? 

Youno Marius My lord, what heart indurate 
with revenge 

Could leave this lozel,^ threat’nmg murder thus 
Vouchsafe me leave to taint that traitor seat 
W'lth flowing streams of his contagious blood, 
Octavius The father’s son, I know him by his 
talk, 

That scolds in words, when fingers cannot walk. 
But Jove, I hope, will one day send to Eome 
The blessed patron of this monaichy, 

W^ho will revenge injustice by his sword. 

CiNNA Such braving hopes, such cursed argu- 
ments 

So strict command, such arrogant contiols > 


^ I/osel IS always used as a teim of contempt, and means 
a worthless fellow 
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Suffer me, Manus, that am consul now, 

To do thee justice, and confound the wretch 
Marius Cinna, you know I am a private man, 
That still submit my censiues to your will 
Cinna Then, soidieis, draw this tiaitor from 
the throne, 

And let him die, for Cinna wills it so 

Youno Marius Ay, now, my Cinna, noble 
consul, speaks 

Octavius, your checks shall cost you dear 

Octavius And let me die, foi Cinna wills it so ^ 
Is then the leverence of this lohe contemn’d ^ 

Aie these associates of so small regaid ^ 

Why then, Octavius willingly consents 
To enteitain the sentence of his death 
Eut let the proudest traitor woik his will , 

I fear no stiokes, but here will sit me still 
Since justice sleeps, since tyrants reign in Eome, 
Octavius longs for death to die in Eonie 

Cinna Then strike him where he sits, then 
hale him hence 

Octavius Heavens punish Cmna’s pride and 
thy offence 

[A Soldier stabs him, lie is cai r led away 
Cinna. Now is he fallen that thieaten’d Manus , 
Now will I sit and plead for Manus 

Marius Thou dost me justice, Cinna, for you see 
These peers of Rome of ^ late exiled me 
Lepidus Your lordship doth injustice to accuse 
Those, who in your behalf did not offend 
Flaccus We grieve to see the aged Marius 
Stand like a private man in view of Rome 
Cinna Then bid him sit; and lo, an empty 
place 

Revoke his exile from Ins government, 

And so prevent your farther detriment 


^ [Old copy, haie ] 
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Lepidus We will account both Marius and his 
fi lends, 

His son and all his followeis, free in Eoine 
And since we see the dangeious times at hand, 
And hear of Sylla's confidence and haste, 

And know his hate and rancour to these loids, 

We ^ him create for consul, to pi event 
The policies of Sylla and his friends 

OiNNA Then, both confirm'd by state and full 
consent, 

The rods and axe to Manus I present, 

And here invest thee with the consul's jiall 
Flaccus Long, fortunate, and hapjDy life betide 
Old Manus in his sevenfold consulship 
Young Marius. And so let Marius live and 
govern Rome, 

As cursed Sylla never look on Rome 
Marius Then plac'd m consuFs thione, you 
Roman states, \IIq tales las seat. 

Recall’d from banishment by your decrees, 

Install’d m this imperial seat to rule, 

Old Marius thanks his fi lends and favourites, 

Fiom whom this final favoui lie requiies * 

That, seeing Sylla by his muiderous blade 
Brought fierce seditions fii&t to head in Rome, 

And forced laws to banish innocents, 

I crave by course of reason and desert, 

That he may be proclaimed, as erst was I, 

A traitor and an enemy of Rome 

Let all his friends be banish’d out of town , 

Then, cutting off the branch where tioubles spiing, 
Rome shall have peace and plenty in her walls 
CiNNA In equity it needs must be, my friends, 
That one be guilty of our common harms . 

And since that Marius is accounted free, 

Sylla with all his friends must traitors be. 


1 [Old copy, j 
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Youno Marius My father's reasons, Eomans, 
are of force ^ 

For if you see, and live not to secure. 

You know that, in so great a state as this, 

Two mighty foes can never well agree 
Lepidus Then let us seek to please our consul 
first. 

And then prepare to keep the exile out 
Cinna, as Marius and these lords agiee. 

Firm this edict, and let it pass for me 

Cinna Then, Eomans, in the name of all tins 
state, 

I heie proclaim and publish this deciee , 

That Bylla with his friends, allies, and all, 

Aie banish'd exiles, traitors unto Eome 
And to extinguish both his name and state, 

We will his house be razed to the ground, 

His goods confiscate this our censure is 
Lictor, pioclaim this in the market-place. 

And see it executed out of hand [Exit Licior 
Marius Now see I, senators, the thought, the 
care, 

The viituous zeal that leads your toward minds 
To love your friends, and watch your common 
good 

And now, establish'd consul m this place. 

Old Marius will foresee advenient haiins 
Sylla, the scourge of Asia, as we heai, 

Is piess'd to enter Italy with sword 
He comes in pomp to triumph heie in Eome 
But, senators, you know the wavei mg wills 
Of foolish men — I mean the common sort — 

Who, tlirough report of innovations, 

Of flattering humours of well-temper’d tongues, 
Will change, and draw a second mischief on. 

I like your care, and will myself apply 
To aim and level at my country's weal 
To intercept these errors by advice, 
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My son young Maims, Cethegus, and my friends, 
Shall to Prseneste, to prevent and stop 
The speedy purpose of oui foiward foe 
Meanwhile, ourselves will fortify this town, 

This beauty of the world, this maiden-town , 
Where streaming Tybns, with a pleasant tide, 
Leads out the stately buildings ot the world 
Marius, my hope, my son, you know your chaige 
Take those Iberian legions in your tram, 

And we will spaie some Cymbnans to your use 
Kemember thou art Marius’ son, and dream 
On nought but honour and a happy death f 
Young Marius I go, my lord, m hope to make 
the world 

Eeport my service and my duty too , 

And that proud challenger ot Asia 

Shall find that Marius’ son hath force and %vit. 

[Exit cum Cethego 
Marius Go, thou, as foitunate as Greeks to 
Troy, 

As glorious as Alcides in thy toils , 

As happy as Sertorius m thy fight , 

As valiant as Achilles m thy might 
Go, gloiious, vahant, hap]3y, fortunate, 

As all those Greeks and him of Eoman state i 

Enter, led %n with Solduis, CORNELIA and FuLVIA 

Cornelia. Traitors ’ why drag you thus a 
prince’s wife, 

As if that beauty were a thrall to fate 'Z 
Are Eomans grown moie barbarous than Greeks, 
That hate more greater than Cassandra now I 
The Macedonian monarch was more kind, 

That honour’d and reliev’d m warlike camp 
Darius’ mother, daughters, and Ins wife 
But you unkind to Eoman ladies now, 

Perhaps as constant as the ancient queens , 
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For they, subdu’d, had friendship in disgrace, 
Where we, unconquer’d, live in woful case 
Marius What plaintive pleas presents that 
lady there ? 

Why, soldiers, make you pnsoners here m 
Rome *2 

1st Soldier Dread consul, we have found Cor- 
neha here 

And Sylla’s daughter posting out of tomi 
Marius Ladies of woith, both beautiful and 
wise. 

But near allied unto my greatest foe • 

Yet Marius’ mind, that never meant disgrace. 
More likes their courage than their comely face 
Are you Cornelia, madam, Sylla’s wife ^ 

Cornelia I am Cornelia, Sylla’s vufe, what 
then '2 

Marius And is this Fulvra, Sylla’s daughter 
too ? 

Fulvia And this is Fulvia, Sylla’s daughter, 
too 

Marius Two welcome guests, in whom the 
majesty 

Of my conceit and courage must consist 
What think you, senators and countrymen 1 
See, here are two, the fairest stars of Rome 
The dearest dainties of my warlike foe, 

Wliose lives upon your censures do subsist ^ 
Lepidus Dread consul, the continuance of their 
lives 

Shall egg on Sylla to a greater haste , 

And, in bereaving of their vital breath, 

Your grace shall force more fury from your foe. 

Of these exti ernes we leave the choice to you 
Marius Then think that some strange fortune 
shall ensue. 


^ [Old copy, conmt ] 
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PuLViA Poor Pulvia, now tliy happy days are 
done ' 

Instead of marriage pomp, the fatal lights 
01 funerals must masque about thy bed 
Nor shall thy father’s arms with land embrace 
Hem m thy shoulders, tiembling now for fear 
I see m Marius’ looks such tragedies, 

As fear my heart , and fountains fill mine eyes. 
Cornelia Fie, Fulvia* shall thy father’s 
daughter faint, 

Ilefore the threats of danger shall approach ^ 

Diy up those tears, and like a Eoman maid. 

Be bold and silent, till our foe have said 
Marius Cornelia, wife unto my traitoi-foe^ 
What gadding mood hath forc’d thy speedy flight' 
To leave thy country, and forsaJce thy friends 2 
Cornelia Accursed Marius, offspring of my 
pains, 

Whose furious wrath hath wrought thy country’s 
woe, 

What may remain for me or mine m Eome, 

That see the tokens of thy tyranmes ^ 

Vile monster, robb’d of vntue, what levenge 
Is this, to wreak thine anger on the walls ^ 

To raze our house, to banish all our fiiends, 

To kill the rest, and captive us at last ^ 

Think’st thou by barbarous deeds to boast thy 
state, 

Or spoihng Sylla, to depress his hate ^ 

No, Manus, but for every drop of blood 
And mch of wrong he shall return thee two 
Placcus Madam, m danger wisdom cloth advise 
In humble terms to leconciie our foes 
Marius She is a woman, Placcus ; let her talk, 
That breathes forth bitter words instead of blows 
Cornelia. And in regard of that, immodest 
man, 

Thou shouldst desist from outrage and revenge 
VOL VII L 
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Lectorius What, can your giace endure these 
cursed scoffs 

Marius Why, my Lectonus, I have ever leanit 
That ladies cannot wrong me with upbraids , 

Then let her talk, and my concealed hate 
Shall heap revengement upon Sylla’s pate 
Tulvia Let fevers first afHict thy feeble age , 
Let palsies make thy stubborn fingers faint , 

Let humours, streaming from thy moisten’d brains, 
With clouds of dimness choke thy fretful eyes, 
Before these monstrous harms assail my sire 
Marius By’i lady,^ Fulvia you are gaily read 
Your mother well may boast you for her owm , 

For both of you have words and scoffs at will. 

And since I hke the compass of your wit, 

Myself will stand and, ladies, you shall sit 
And, if you please to wade in farther words, 

Let’s see what biawls your memories affoids 
Cornelia Your lordship’s passing mannexly in 
jest , 

But that you may perceive we smell your drift, 
We both will sit, and countenance your shift 
Marius Where constancy and beauty do con- 
sort. 

There ladies’ threatenmgs turn to merry sport 
How fare these beautiful ? what, well at ease 
Fulvia As ready as at first for to displease , 


^ We ha\e before had Pedro the Frenchman, or rather the 
Oaul, according to Plutarch (though why he is called by the 
Spanish name of Pedro, we know not), employed to murder 
Marius, swearing Par le sang de Dwu, Notre Dame, and 
Jesu and towards the close of the play, where a couple of 
ludicrous characters are introduced, to mollify the vulgar/^ 
the “ PauVs steeple of honour” is talked of Such anachro- 
nisms, however gross, are common to all the dramatists of 
that day Shakespeare is notoriously full of them , and all 
must remember the discussion between Hamlet and his 
friend regarding the children of Paul’s and of the Queen’s 
chapel. 
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For, full confirm'd that we shall surely die, 

We wait our ends with Eoman constancy 
Marius Why, think you Manus hath confirm’d 
your death 

Fulvia What other fruit may spring from 
tyrant's hands *2 

Marius In faith then, ladies, thus the matter 
stands 

Since you mistake my love and courtesy, 

Prepare yourselves, for you shall surely die 
Cornelia Ay, Marius, now I know thou dost 
not he , 

And that thou mayst, unto thy lasting blame, 
Extinguish 111 our deaths thy wished fame, 

Grant us this boon that, making choice of death. 
We may be freed from fury of thine ire 
Marius An easy boon , ladies, I condescend. 
Cornelia Then suffer us in private chamber 
close 

To meditate a day or two alone , 

And, tyrant, if thou find us hving then, 

Commit us straight unto thy slaughtenng-men 
Marius Ladies, I grant , for Marius mil deny 
A suit so easy and of such import , 

For pity 'twere that dames of constancy 
Should not be agents of their misery. 

[Here he tvhispeis Lectorius 
Lectorius, hark, despatch Lectorius 

Cornelia So, Fulvia, now the latest doom is 
fix'd, 

And nought remains hut constant Eoman hearts 
To bear the brunt of irksome fury's spite 
Eouse thee, my dear, and daunt those faint con- 
ceits, 

That tremhhng stand aghast at hitter death 
Bethink thee now that Sylla was thy sire, 

Whose courage heaven nor fortune could abate 
Then, like the offspring of fierce Sylla’s house, 
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Pass with the thnce-renowned Phrygian dame, 

As to thy marriage, so unto thy death 
For nought to wretches is more sweet than death 
Fulvia Madam, confirm’d as well to die as live, 
Fulvia awaiteth nothing but her death 
Yet had my father known the course of change, 
Or seen our loss by lucky augury, 

This tyiant nor his folio weis had liv’d 
To ’joy the rum of fierce Sylla’s house 

Marius But, lady, they that dwell on fortune’s 
call 

No sooner rise, but subject are to fall 
Fulvia Marius, I doubt not but our constant 
ends 

Shall make thee wail thy tyrant’s government 
Marius When tyrant’s rule doth breed my caie 
and woe. 

Then will I say two ladies told me so 
But here comes Lectorius Now, my lord 
Have you brought those things ^ 

Enter Lectorius 

Lectorius I have, noble consul 
Marius Now, ladies, you are resolute to die *2 
Cornelia Ay, Manus, for terror cannot daunt 
us. 

Tortures were framed to dread the baser eye, 

And not t’ appal a prmcely majesty. 

Marius. And Manus lives to triumph o’er his 
foes, 

That train their warhke troops amidst the plains, 
And are enclos’d and hemm’d with shining arms, 
Not to appal such princely majesty 
Virtue, sweet ladies, is of more regard 
In Marius’ mind, where honour is enthron’d, 

Than Eome or rule of Eoman empery 

\Here he puts chains about their necks 
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The hands, that should combine youi snow-white 
wrists, 

Are these which shall adorn your milk-white iieckb 
The private cells, wheie you shall end your lives, 
Is Italy, IS Europe — nay the world 
Th’ Euxinian Sea, the fierce Sicilian Gulf, 

The rivei Ganges and Hydaspes’ stream 
Shall level he, and smooth as crystal ice, 

While Eulvia and Corneha pass thereon. 

The soldieis, that should guaid you to your deaths, 
Shall be five thousand gallant youths of Eome, 

In purple robes cross-barr’d with pales of gold, 
Mounted on wailike coursers for the field, 

Eet^ from the mountain-tops of Corsica, 

Or bred in hills of bright Sardinia, 

Who shall conduct and bring you to yom' lord* 

Ay, unto Sylla, ladies, shall you go, 

And tell him Marius holds within his hands 
Honour for ladies, for ladies rich reward , 

But as for Sylla and for his compeers. 

Who dare ’gainst Marius vaunt their golden crests, 
Tell him for them old Marius holds levenge. 

And in his hands both tiiumphs life and death 
Cornelia Doth Manus use with glorious wouls 
to jest, 

And mock his captives with thecse glosmg ^ terms ^ 
Marius No, ladies , 

Manus hath sought for honour vnth his sword, 

And holds disdain to triumph in your falls. 

Live, Cornelia live, fair and fairest Fulvia f 


^ Shakespeare and many other writers of the time use this 
form oi fetch thus m “ Henry V ” act an sc I— 

On, on, jott noble Enghsb, 

Whose blood is/«^ from fathers of wai -proof ” 

s Gloztng and fiatknn^ are synonymous perhaps to ffloze, 
or, as it IS sometimes spelt, to gUse^ is the same word as to 
gloss It IS common an Milton in the sense that it bears in 
the text 
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If you have done or wrought me injuiy, 

Sylla shall pay it through his misery 
Fulvia So gracious, famous consul, are thy 
words, 

That Home and we shall celebiate thy worth. 

And Sylla shall confess himself o'eicome 

Cornelia If ladies’ piayers or tears may nio\e 
the heavens, 

Sylla shall vow himself old Marius’ fiiend 
Marius Ladies, for that I nought at all legaid 
Sylla’s my foe, I’ll triumph over him , 

For other conquest glory doth not win 
Therefoie come on, 

That I may send you unto Sylla, [^Eiceimt 

Enter a CLOWN, drmiL, with a pint of wine in Jm 
handy and two or three SOLDIERS 

1st Soldier Sirrah, dally not with us, you 
know where he is 

Clown 0, sir, a quart is a quart in any man’s 
purse, and drink is drink, and can my master live 
without his dunk, I pray you h 

2d Soldier. You have a master then, sirrah ? 
Clown Have I a master, thou scoundrel I have 
an orator to my master, a wise man to my mastei 
But, fellows, I must make a parenthesis of this 
pmt-pot, for words make men dry . now, by my 
troth, I dnnk to Lord Anthony 

3d Soldier Fellow-soldiers, the weakness ot 
his brain hath made his tongue walk largely, ve 
shall have some novelties by-and-by 
Clown 0 most surpassing wine, 

Thou marrow of the vine ^ 

More welcome unto me 
Than whips to scholars be. 

Thou art, and ever was, 

A means to mend an ass , 
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Thou makest some to sleep, 

And many mo to weep, 

And some be glad and meiry, 

With heigh down deny, deiry 
Thou makest some to stumble, 

And many mo to fumble, 

And me have pinky neyne ^ 

More brave and jolly T^ine ^ 

What need I praise thee mo, 

For thou ait good, with heigh-ho f 

3d Soldier If wine then be so good, I prithee 
for thy part, 

Tell us where Lord Anthony is, and thou shalt 
have a quart. 

Clown First shall the snow be black, 

And pepper lose his smack, 

And stripes forsake my back 
First merry drunk with sack, 

I will go boast and track. 

And all your costards crack, 

Before I do the knack 
Shall make me sing alack 
Alack, the old man is weaiy, 

For wine hath made him merry 
With a heigh ho. 

1st Soldier I piythee, leave these ihymes, 
and tell us where thy master is '2 
Clown Faith, where you shall not be. 
tlnless ye go “with me 
But shall I tell them so 2 
0, no, sir, no, no, no 
The man hath many a foe, 

As far as I do know 


Pinky eyne or pink (small) eyes ] See Mr Steevens’s 
note on the song in “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” beginning — 

Come, thou monarch of the Tine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pii^ eyne ” 
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You do not flout me, I hope 
See how this liquor fumes, 

And how my force presumes 
You would know wheie Loid Anthoii} i*^ 1 

perceive you 

Shall I say he is in yond faimhouse ^ I decen r 
you 

Shall I tell you tins wine is for him ^ The god> 
forfend. 

And so I end Go, fellow-fighters, there’s a ])t>b 
for j-e 

3d Soldier My masters, let us follow tiii^ 
clown, for questionless this giave orator is in 
yoinfei faimhouse^ But who cometh yonder *2 

£^iter Old Anthony 

Anthony I w’^ondei why my peasant staj ^ s-i 
long, 

And wuth my wonder hasteth on my woe, 

And with my woe I am assailed with fear, 

And with my fear aw^ait with faintful hreatli 
The final period of my pains by death 

1st Soldier Yond’s the man we seek for, sol- 
diers Unsheathe your swords, and make a rid 
dance of Manus’ ancient enemy 
Clown Master, fly, fly, 

Or else you shall die ^ 

A plague on this -wine. 

Hath made me so fine ’ 

And will you not be gone ^ 

Then 111 leave you alone. 


^ This incident is founded upon a passage in Plutarch’s 
“ Life of Cams Manus,” only in that author the man ’^Mth 
the wine discloses where Anthony is concealed to the 
drawer, of whom he gets the wine, and not to the soldiers 
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And sleep upon yoiu woe, 

With a lamentable iieigh-ho 

Anthony Betrayed at last by witless over- 
sight ’ 

Now, Anthonj’’, prepare thyself to die 
Lo, where the monstrous ministers of wiath 
Menace thy mmder with then naked swoids 
2d Soldier Anthony, well-met the consul 
Marius, with other confedeiate senatois, have ad- 
judged thee death, therefore prepare thyself, and 
think we favour thee in this little pi oti action 
Anthony Immoital powers, that know the 
painful cares 

That wait upon my poor distressed heait, 

0, bend youi blows, and level all your look? 

Of dreadful awe ujDon these daring men ^ 

And thou, sweet niece of Atlas, on whose lips 
And tendei tongue the pliant muses sit, 

Let gentle course of sweet as^ming speech 
Let honey flowing teims of weary woe, 

Let fiuitful flguies and delightful lines 
Enfoice a spimg of pityfioin their eyes 
Amaze the imirdhous passions of then mind's 
That they may favoui woful Anthonv 
0 countiymeu, what shall become of Eome 
When revel end duty droopeth thioiigli disgiace^ 

O countrymen, what shall become of Eome, 

When woful natuie, widow of hei jo}s, 

Weeps on oui walls to see hei laws depre'^skl^ 

0 Eomans, hath not Anthony’s discomse 
Seal’d u]) the mouths of false seditious men, 
Assoil’d^ the doubts and quaint contiols of powei 
Relieved the mournful matron with his pleas 2 
And will you seek to murder Anthony ? 

The lions brook with kindness then* relief , 


^ The meaning of to assotl is to absolve (see note 4 to 
The Adventurers of Five Hours”), from the Latin ahso^- 
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The sheep reward the shepherd with then fleece ^ 
Yet Romans seek to murder Anthony 

1st Soldier Why, what enchanting terms of 
art are these, 

That force my heart to pity his distress ? 

2d Soldier His action, speech, his favour and 
his grace, 

My rancour lage and rigour doth deface 

3d Soldier So sweet his words, that now ot 
late, meseems, 

His art doth draw my soul from out my lips 
Anthony What envious eyes, reflecting nought 
but rage, 

What barbaious heart, refiesh’d with nought hut 
blood, 

That rends not to behold the senseless trees 
In doly^ season drooping without leaves 1 
The shepherd sighs upon the barren hills, 

To see his bleating lambs with faintful looks 
Behold the valleys robbkl of spimging flowers, 
That whilom wont to yield them yearly food 
Even meanest things, exchang’d from former state, 
The viituous mind with some remorse doth mate 
Can then your eyes with thundering threats of rage 
Cast furious gleams of anger upon age ^ 

Can then your hearts with furies mount so high, 
As they should harm the Roman Anthony ? 

I, far more kind than senseless tree, have lent 
A kindly sap to our declining state. 


vere^ but here it signifies to resohe or umoae doubts Thus 
in a passage quoted by Mr Todd — 

‘‘For the assailing of this difilculty, I lay down these 
three propositions ” — Mede, Jlev of God's Mouse 
The word is frequently to be met with in Spensei in the 
sense of to dischaige, or set free 
1 In doly season is in melancholy or wintry season an 
adjective formed from dole^ and with the same meaning as 
dolefvl 
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And like a caieful shepherd have foreseen 
The heavy clangers of this city Borne j 
And made the citizens the happy flock, 

Whom I have fed with counsels and advice 

But now those locks that, for their leverend white, 

Smpass the down on JEsculajiius’ chin 

But now that tongue, whose terms and fluent style 

For numbei pass'd the hosts of heavenly fires 

But now that head, within ivhose subtle brains 

The queen of flowing eloquence did dwell 


a Captain 

These locks, this tongue, this head, this life and 
all. 

To please a tyrant, traitorously must fall 
Captain Why, how now, soldiers, is he living 
yet? 

And mil you be bemtched with his words ^ 

Then take this fee, false orator, from me 

him 

Elysium best beseems thy faintful limbs 

Anthony 0 blibsful pains ’ now Anthony must 
die, 

Which serv’d and lov’d Borne and her emper}’^ 

[ J/oi ihir ^ 


1 The death of Anthony is thus related la North’s PIu 
tarch, Life of Manus” — 

‘ ‘ But he (Marius) sent Annius one of his captaines thither 
. and when they were come to the house which the 
drawer had brought them to, Annms taried beneath at the 
doore, and the souldiers went up the staiers into the cham- 
ber, and finding Anthonie there, they began to encourage 
one another to kill him, not one of them having the heart 
to Jay hands upon him For Anthonies tongue was as 
sweet as a Syrene, and had such an excellent grace in 
speaking, that when he began to speahe unto the souldieis 
and to pray them to save his life, there was not one of 
tliem so hard hearted as once to touch him, no not oiiei \ 
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Captain Go, curtal off that neck witli piest^nt 
stroke, 

And straight pi esent it unto Manus 

1st Soldier Even in tins head did all the 
muses dwell 

The bees, that sat upon the Gieciaii’s lips, 

Distiird then honey on his temper’d tongue 
2d Soldier The crystal dew of fan Castaliau 
spiings 

With gentle floatings trickled on his biains 

The giaces kissed his kind and couiteous bro\ss, 

Apollo gave the beauties of his haip, 

Enter LectoRIUS 

And melodies unto his pliant speech 

Cap IAIN Leave these piesumptuous piaises, 
countrymen 

And see Lectoiius, pensive wheie he comes 

Lo, heie, my lord, the head of Anthony , 

See heie the guerdon fit foi Marius’ foe, 

Whom diead Apollo prospei in his rule 
Lectorius 0 Eomans, Manus sleeps among 
the dead, 

And Eome laments the loss of such a fiiend 
Captain A sudden and a woful chance, ni} 
loid, 

W^hich we intentive^ fain would understand 


to looke him m the face, but looking dounewards fell 
a weeping Annins perceiving they taried long and 
came not downe, went himself up into the chamber and 
found Anthonie talking to his souldiers, and them weeping, 
his sweete eloquent tongue had so melted their hearts but 
he, rating them, lan furiously upon him and strake off his 
head with his owne hands ’’ 

^ Shakespe lie’s commentators might have added this pas- 
sage to the long list of otheis they ha\e brought for\v aid 
(see note on 2 Othello,” act i sc 3), to show that intention 
and attention, and intentive and attentive, were once syno 
n} mous 
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Lectorius Though swoll’n with sighs, m^ heart 
for sorrow hurst, 

And tongue with tears and plaints he choked up, 
Yet will I fuiiow forth with forced breath 
A speedy passage to my pensive speech 
Our consul Manus, worthy soldieis, 

Of late within a pleasant plot of ground 
Sat down for pleasure near a crystal spring, 
Accompanied with many lords of Eonie 
Bright was the day, and on the spreading trees 
The frolic citizens ^ of forest sung 
Their lays and merry notes on perching boughs , 
When suddenly appeared m the east 
Seven mighty eagles with their talons fierce, 

Who, waving oft about our consul’s head, 

At last with hideous cry did soar away 
When suddenly old Manus aghast, 

With reverend smile, determin’d with a sigh 
The doubtful silence of the standers-by 
Romans, said he, old Manus now must die 
These seven fair eagles, birds of mighty Jove, 

That at my birthday on my cradle sat, 

Now at my last day warn - me to my death, 

And lo, I feel the deadly pangs appioach 
What should I moie In biief, with many pia>er& 
Foi Rome, his son — his goods and lands dispos’d — 


^ This expression is also introduced by Lodge into hife 
‘Eosahnde,’’ 1590, though probably this plaj as written 
first — 

“ With sad and sony cheer 
About her wond nng stood 
The citizens of the wood ” 

Shakespeare calls deer in ' As You Like If' citizens, and 
elsewhere, “ native burghers of this desert city ” 

The author of Fuimus Troes ” goes farther, and calls 
the blessed souls in heaven ctttzens— 

*< Then shall I 
Envy no more those citizens above 
The ambrosian jun cates of the Olympian hall ’ 

[Old cop} , m 3 
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Oul woltliy consul to our wonder died 
The city is amaz’d, for Sylla hastes 
To entei Eome with fury, swoid and file 
Go place that head upon the capitol, 

And to youi wards, for dangeis are at hand 

Captain Had we foieseeii tins luckless chance 
before, 

Old Anthony had liv’d and breathed yet [Exemit 


ACTUS QUINTUS 

A gi eat skii mish in Rome and long^ some slam A t 
last enter Sylla triumjohant, with POMPEY, 
Metellus, Citizens, Soldieis 

Sylli Now, Eomans, after all these mutinies, 
Seditions, murdeis and conspiracies, 

Imagine with impartial heaits at last. 

What fruits proceed from these contentious biavls 
Your stieets, where erst the fathers of your state 
In robes of purple walked up and down. 

Are strewed with mangled members, sti earning 
blood 

And why ^ the reasons of this ruthful wrack 
Are your seditious innovations. 

Your fickle minds inclin’d to foolish change 
Ungrateful men * whilst I with tedious pam 
In Asia seal’d my duty with my blood, 

Making the fierce Dardanians faint for fear^ 
Spieading my colours in Galatia, 

Dipping my swoid in the Enetans’ blood, 

And foi aging the fields of Phocida, 

You called my foe from exile with his fiiends , 
You did proclaim me traitor here in Eome , 

You laz’d my house, you did defame my friends 
But, biawlmg wolves, you cannot bite the moon, 
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Eol Sylla lives, so foiwaid to levenge, 

As woe to those that sought to do me wioiig 
I now am entered Eome in spite of foice, 

And will so hamper all my cuised foes 
As he he tribune, consul, loid, or knight, 

That hateth Sylla, let him look to die 
And first to make an entrance to mine ire, 

Bung me that traitor Carbo out of hand 
PoMPEY, 0 Sylla, ui revenging mjuiies, 

Inflict the pain where first offence did spring, 

And for my sake estabhsh peace in Eome, 

And pardon these repentant citizens 

Sylla Pompey, I love thee, Pompey, and^con- 
sent 

To thy request, but, Eomans, have legard. 

Lest over-ieaching in offence again, 

I load your shoulders with a double pain 

\ExeiL%i citizens 


Bring in Carbo hound 

But, Pompey, see wdieie jolly Carbo comes 
Footing it featly like a mighty man 
What, no obeisance, surah, to youi loid ? 

Carbo 1 My lord'^ Eo, Sylla he that thiic^^ 
hath borne 

The name of consul scorns to stoop to him 
Whose heait doth hammer nought but mutinies 
Pompey And doth your lordshiii then disdain 
to stoop ? 

Carbo Ay, to mine equal, Pompey, as thou art 
Sylla Thme equal, villain ^ no, he"is my fiiend. 
Thou, but a poor anatomy of bones, 

Cas’d m a kna\ush tawny withered skin. 

Wilt thou not stoop ? art thou so stately then ? 


^ The name of Carho is accidently omitted before tl 
reply in the quarto 
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Carbo Sylla, I honour gods, not foolish men 
Syll4. Then break that wither’d bough, that 
^\ill not bend,^ 

And, soldiers, cast him down before my feet 

\They th oto him down 
Now, plating sir, my foot upon thy neck, 

I’ll be so bold to give your lordship check 
Believe me, soldiers, but I over-reach , 

Old Garbo’s neck at first was made to stretch 
Garbo Though body bend, thou tyrant most 
unkind, 

Yet never shalt thou humble Garbo’s mind 

Sylli 0 sir, I know, for all youi warlike pith 
A man may mai your woiship with a with ^ 

You, small, levied aims to do me wiong, 

You brought your legions to the gates of Eonie , 
You fought it out in hope that I would faint , 

But, small, now betake you to youi books. 

Entreat the gods to save your sinful soul 
Eoi why this carcase must in my behalf 
Go feast the ravens that serve our augurs’ turn 
Methinks I see already, how they wish 
To bait their beaks m such a jolly dish 

Garbo Sylla, thy tlireats and scoffs amate me 
not 

I pi y thee, let thy murderers hale me hence , 

For Garbo rather likes to die by sword, 

Than live to be a niocking-stock to thee 

Sylla The man hath haste , good soldiers, take 
him hence 

It would be good to alter his pretence 
But be advis’d that, when the fool is slain, 

You part the head and body both in twain 
I know that Carbo longs to know the cause. 


^ [Old copj^ misplaces the words Ireal and hend_, the 
alteration here made was suggested by Mr Collier] 

2 ^ e , With a %ithy, or twig of willow 
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And shall thy body foi the ravens, ^ thy head for 
daws 

Carbo 0 matchless ruler of our capitol, 

Behold poor Eome with grave and piteous eye 
Fulfilled with wrong and wretched tyranny ’ 

Carbo C2wi MiUtihus 

Enter SciPIO, WoRBANUS, and Carinka 2 

Sylla Tut, the proud man’s prayer will ne^ er 
pierce the sky 

But whither press these mincing senators 
JSTorbanus We pi ess with prayers, we come 
with mournful tears, 

Entreating Sylla by those holy bands, 

That link fair Juno with her thundering Jove, 

Even by the bonds of hospitality, 

To pity Eome afflicted through thy wrath. 

Thy soldiers (Sylla) murder innocents 
0, w^hither *will thy lawless fury stretch, 

If little luth ensue thy country’s harms ^ 

Sylla Gay words, hTorbanus, full of eloquence, 
Accompanied with action and conceit 
But I must teach thee judgment therewithal 
Bar st thou approach my piesence, that hast boine 
Thine arms in spite of Sylla and his fiieiidb ^ 

I tell thee, foolish man, thy judgment wanted 
In this presumptuous purpose that is pass’d 
And, loitering scholar, smce you fail in art, 

I’ll learn you judgment shortly to your smart 
Despatch him, soldiers , I must see him die 
And you, Carmna, Garbo’s ancient friend, 

Shall follow straight your headless ® general 


^ [Old copy, the 0 averts ] 

2 The quarto reads “ Enter Scipio and l^orbanus, Publms 
Lentulus, but the latter has nothing to do with the scene, 
while Carmna is omitted 

3 [Old copy, heedless*} 

VOL VII. M 
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And, Scipio, were xt not I lov’d thee well, 

Thou should’st accompany these slaves to hell 
But get you gone, and if you love youiself 

\Exit Scipio 

Carinna Pardon me, Sylla* pardon, gentle 
Syllat 

Sylla Small, this gentle name was coin’d too 
late, 

And shadow’d m the shrouds of hiting hate 
Despatch ^ [Ilill him ] why so , good foitune to niy 
friends — 

As foi my foes, even such shall be their ends 
Convey them hence Metellus, gentle Metellus, 
Fetch me Sei tonus from Iberia 
In doing so thou standest me in stead, 

Foi sole I long to see the tiaitor’s head 
Metellus I go, confiim’d to conquer him by 
sword, 

Oi in th’ exploit to hazard life and all [Ejl tt 
Sylla Now, Pompey, let me see those &ena- 
tors 

Are dangerous stops of our pietended ^ state, 

And must be curtail’d, lest they grow too pioiul 
I do proscribe just forty senatois, 

Which shall be leaders in my tragedy 
And for our gentlemen are over-proud, 

Of them a thousand and six hundred die , 

A goodly army, meet to conquer hell 
Soldieis, pel form the course of my decree 
Their friends my foes, then foes shall be my fi lends 
Go sell their goods by trumpet at youi wills 
Meanwhile Pompey shall see, and Eome shall 
lue, 

The miseries that shortly shall ensue [Exeunt 


^ It IS very common for Shakespeare and his contem- 
poiaries to use the \^oid pretend for intend See notes to 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” act u sc 6 
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Acaf U7n, blu mish, a ? etreat BnU'i YoUNO MariuS 
'ii'pon the icalls of PPv^ENESTE %v%th some Soldiers, 
dll %n hlach and if'onde? ful melancholy 

Young ]\Iarius 0 endless course of needy 
man’s avail * 

"V^Tiat silly thoughts, what simple policies, 

Make man piesume upon this tiaitoious life * 

Have I not seen the depth of sorrow once, 

And then again have kiss d the queen of chance 
0 Marius, thou, Tilhtius, and thy fi lends, 

Hast seen thy foe discomfited m fight 

But now die stars have foim'd my final liainrs 

My father Manus lately dead m Eome , 

My foe with honour doth triumph in Rome, 

;My fi lends are dead and banished fiom Rome 
Ay, Marius, fixther, friends, more blest than tine * 
They dead, I live , I thialled, they are iiee 
Heie in PuBiieste am I cooped up, 

Amongst a troop of hunger-starved men, 

Set to prevent false Sylla’s fieice appioach, 

But noiv exempted both of life and all 

\Yell, foitune, since thy fleeting change hath la^t 

Pool Manus from hite hopes and tiue 

M;y lesoiutioii shall exceed thy povei 

Thy colour’d wings steeped in purple blood, 

Thy blinding wieath distam’d m purple blood, 
Thy loyal robes v ash’d m my pm pie blood, 

Shall witness to the world thy tliiist of blood 
And when the t} rant Sylla shall expect 
To see the son of Marius stoop to fear, 

Then, then, 0, then, my mind shall v ell appear. 
That scorn my life, and hold mine honour dear 

[Akaum A reheat 

Haik how these muideious Romans, -vipei-like, 
Seek to bexvray then fellow-citizens 
0 vTetched world, from whence with speedy flight 
True love, tiue zeal, true honour late is fled ^ 
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Soldier What makes my loid so careless and 
secure, 

To leave the breach and here lament alone 
Young Marius Not fear, my friend, for I could 
never fly , 

But study how with honour for to die 
I pray thee, call the chiefest citizens , 

I must advise them in a weighty cause , 

Here shall they meet me ^ and, until they come, 

I will go view the danger of the breach 

[JSxit Young Marius, with the Soldiers 

Enter, with drums and Soldiers, LuCRETiUS, with 
other Romans, as Tuditanus, (&c 

Lucretius Say, Tuditanus, didst thou evei see 
So desperate defence as this hath been 
Tuditanus As m Numidia, tigeis wanting 
food. 

Or, as in Lybia, hons full of ire, 

So fare these Romans on Prseneste walls 
Lucretius Their valour, Tuditanus, and resist, 
The man-like fight of younger Marius, 

Makes me amaz'd to see their miseries, 

And pity them, although they be my foes 
What said I *2 Foes 0 Rome, with ruth I see 
Thy state consum’d through folly and dissension ' 
Well, sound a parley , I will see if words 

[Sound a 'parley — YoUNG Marius appeal s 
upon the walls with the Citizens 
Can make them yield, which will not fly foi strokes 
Young Marius What seeks this Roman wanioi 
at our hands *2 

Lucretius That seeks he, Manus, that he 
wisheth thee 

An humble heart and then a happy peace 
Thou see’st thy fortunes are depress’d and down , 
Thy victuals spent , thy soldiers weak with want , 
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The bleach laid open, leady to assault 

Now, since thy means and mamtenaiice aie done 

Yield, Maims, yield Prjenestians, be ad\is d, 

Lu Cl etuis IS adws’d to favour you 
I pi ay thee, Manus, mark my last advice 
Pelent m time , let Sylla be thy fiieiid , 

So thou m Rome may’st lead a hajopy life. 

And those with thee shall pray for Manus btill 
Young Marius Lucietius^ I considei on th} 
words 

Stay theie awhile , thou shalt have answer straight 
Lucreiius Apollo giant that my pei suasions 
may 

Pieserve these Roman soldiers from the swoid 
Y'oung Marius My friends and citizens ol 
Prseneste town, 

You see the wayward woiking of oui stais , 

Our hearts confiim’d to fight, our victuals spent 
If we submit, it’s Sylla must lemit , 

A tyrant, traitor, enemy to Rome, 

Whose heait is guarded still with bloody thought*^ 
These flattering vows Lucretius here a\o\vs, 

Are pleasing woids to colour poison’d thoughts 
What, will you live with shame, or die v ith fame 
1st CiriZEN A famous death, my loid, delights 
us most 

2d Citizen We of thy faction, Manus, art 
resolv’d 

To follow thee in hfe and death together 
Y'oung Mirius Words full of woith, heseeiu- 
mg noble minds 

The very balsamum to mend my -woes 
0 countrymen * you see Campania spoil’d , 

A tyrant thieat’ning mutmies m Rome , 

A world despoil’d of virtue, faith, and trust 
If then, no peace, no liberty, no faith. 

Conclude with me, and let it be no hfe > 

Live not to see your tender infants slain , 
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These stately towers made level with the laud , 
This body mangled by our enemy’s swoid 
But full lesolv’d to do as Maims doth, 

Unsheathe your poniards, and let eveiy fiiend 
Bethink him of a soldiei-like farewell 
Surah, display my standard on the walls, 

And I will answer yoiid Lucretius 

Who loveth Maims, now must die with Mauus ^ 

Lucretius What answer will your lordship 
then return us 

Young Marius Lucretius, we that know what 
Sylla IS — 

How dissolute, how trothless and corrupt. 

In brief conclude to die, befoie we yield 
But so to die — Lucietms, maik me well — 

As loth to see the fury of our swoids 
Should miiither friends and Eoman citizens 
Fie, countiymen > what fury doth infect 
Your wailike bosoms, that were wont to fight 
With foreign foes, not with Campanian friends 
Now unadvised youth must counsel eld , 

For governance is banish’d out of Eome 
Woe to that bough, from whence these blooms are 
sprung f 

Woe to that -^tna, vomiting this fire f 
Woe to that brand, consuming countr5^’s weal * 
Woe to that Sylla, caieless and secuie. 

That gajies with murder for a monarchy ^ 

Go, second Brutus, with a Eoman mind. 

And kill that tyrant And for Maims’ sake. 

Pity the guiltless wives of these your friends 
Preserve their weeping infants from the sword, 
Whose fathers seal their honours with their bloods 
Faiewell, Lucretius first I press m place [Stab 
To let thee see a constant Eoman die 
Prsenestians, lo, a wound, a fatal wound * 

The pain but small, the gloiy passing great f 
Praenestians, see a second stioke • why so , [Again 
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I feel tlie dieepmg dimness of the night, 

Closing the coverts of my careful eyes 
Follow me, fi lends , for Manus now must die 
With fame, m spite of Sylla’s tyianny ^ [2[oriUc7 
IST Citizen We follow thee our chieftain even 
in death 

Our town is thine, Lucretius , but we pi ay 
Foi mercy for our childien and our wives. 

\2I07 ltU7 

2 d Citizen 0, save my son, Lucretius , let him 
live [3Iorttu7 

Lucretius A wondrous and bewitched con- 
stancj’^, 

Beseeming Marius’ pride and haughty mind 
Come, let us charge the breach , the town is oui^ 
Both male and female, put them to the swoul 
So please you, Sylla, and fulfil Ins word 


A little sJu) 7msh AieUeat Hutei t^iroycdhj 
Lucretius 

Lucretius Xow, Eomans, we have brought 
Prasneste low, 

And Manus sleeps amidst the dead at last 
So then to Rome, my countrymen, with joy, 
Wheie Sylla waits the tidings of our fight 
Those prisoners that are taken see foithvvith 
With waihke javehns you put them to death 
Come, let us march ’ See Rome m sight, my 
hearts, 

Wheie Sylla waits the tidings of our war 


1 In his ** Life of Manus,” Plutarch states that this event 
occurred at Perusia, and that Young Manus was besieged 
there by Sylla, but in his “Life of Sylla ” he conects the 
error, and informs us that Young Manus was besieged by 
Lucretius, and that he slew himself at Piseneste 
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Enter Sylla, Valerius Flaccus, Lepidus, Pom- 
PEY, Citizens^ Guard Sylla, seated %n his 
robes of state, is saluted by the Citizens, <&c 

Flaccus Eomans, you know, and to your 
griefs have seen 

A world of troubles hatched here at home, 

"Which thiough pievention being well-nigh cross’d 
By worthy Sylla and his wailike band, 

I, consul, with these fatheis think it meet 
To fortify our peace and city's weal. 

To name some man of worth that may supply 
Dictator's power and place , whose majesty 
Shall cross the courage of rebellious minds 
What think you, Eomans, will you condescend 
Sylla Nay, Flaccus, for their profits they must 
yield , 

For men of mean condition and conceit 
Must humble their opinions to their lords 
And if my friends and citizens consent, 

Since I am born to manage mighty things, 

I will, though loth, both rule and govern them 
I speak not this, as though I wish to reign. 

But for to know my friends and yet again 
I merit, Eomans, far more grace than this 
Flaccus Ay, countrymen, if Sylla’s power and 
mind, 

If Sylla's virtue, courage, and device. 

If Sylla’s friends and fortunes merit fame, 

None then but he should bear dictator’s name 
PoMPEY, What think you, citizens, why stand 
ye mute ? 

Shall Sylla be dictator here in Eome "2 
Citizens By full consent Sylla shall be dic- 
tator. 

Flaccus Then in the name of Eome I here 
present 
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The rods and axes into Sylla’s hand ^ 

And fortunate prove Sylla, our dictator 

[Trumpets sound cry iviihtn, Sylla Titiaio'/ 
Sylla My foi tunes, Tlaccus, cannot be ini- 
peach’d, 

For at my birth the planets passing kind 
Could entertain no retrograde aspects 
And that I may with kindness ^quite their hvt 
My countrymen, I will prevent the cause 
’Gainst all the fklse encounters of mishap 
You name me j^our dictator, but prefix 
No time, no course, but gi\e me leave to rule 
And yet exempt me not from your levenge 
Thus by your pleasures being set aloft, 

Straight by your furies I sliould quickly fail 
No, citizens, who readeth Sylla’s mind, 

Must form my titles in another kind 
Either let Sylla be dictator ever, 

Or flatter Sylla with these titles never. 

Citizens Perpetual be thy gloiy and lenov a 
Perpetual lord dictator shalt thou be 
PoMPEY Hereto the senate frankly doth airiee 
Sylla Then so shall Sylla reign, you senatui- 
Then so shall Sylla rule, you citizens, 

As senators and citizens that plea&e me 
Shall be my friends , the rest cannot disease me 

Entej Lucretius, wdh Soldiers 

But see, whereas Lucretius is letuin’d f 
Welcome, brave Koman where is Manus ^2 
Are these Prsenestians put unto the sword 
Lucretius The city, noble Sylla, razed is, 

And Manus dead — not by oui swords, my loid, 
But with more constancy than Cato died 

Sylla, What, constancy * and hut a very bo} ^ 
Why then I see he was his father’s son 
But let us have this constancy described. 
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Lucretius. After our fierce assaults and then 
lesist, 

Our siege, their sallying out to stop our trench, 
Laboui and hunger reigning in the town. 

The youngei Marius on the city’s wall 
Youchsafd an intei -parley at the last , 

Wherein vnth. constancy and couiage too 
He boldly aim’d his friends, himself, to death , 
And, spreading of his colours on the wall, 

Foi answei said he could not brook to yield, 

Oi tiust a tyrant such as Sylla was 

Sylla What, did the brainsick boy upbiaid 
;.ne so^ 

But let us hear the rest, Lucretius 
Lucretius And, aftei great persuasions to hi^ 
fi lends 

And woithy lesolution of them all. 

He fiist did sheathe his poniard in his breast. 
And so in order died all the rest 
Sylla Now, by my sword, this was a worthy 
jest 1 

Yet, silly boy, I needs must pity thee, 

Whose noble mind could never mated be. 

Believe me, countrymen, a sudden thought, 

A sudden change in Sylla now hath wrought 
Old Marius and his son were men of name, 

Nor fortune’s laughs nor low’rs their minds could 
tame. 

And when I count their fortunes that aie past, 

I see that death confirm’d their fames at last 
Then he that stiives to manage mighty things. 


^ Jest ^as used by our ancestors m various senses, but 
heie it means a deed or action only , thus Sir T Elyot, as 
Hr Todd notes, speaks of the jests or acts of piinces and 
captains ” In fact, this is the general signification of the 
term, though it has sometimes a more paiticular applica 
tion Gest and jest are the same word, though now and then 
distinguished 
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Amidst his triumphs gams a troubled mind 
The greatest hope, the greatest h aim it bungs, 
And poor men in content their glory find 
If then content be such a pleasant thing, 

Why leave I country life to live a king"^ 

Yet kings are gods, and make the proudest stoop , 
Tea, but themselves aie still pursued with hate 
And men were made to mount and then to droop 
Such chances wait upon unceitain fate, 

That where she kisseth once, she quelleth twice , 
Then whoso lives content is happy, wise 
What motion moveth this philosophy ? 

0 Sylla, see the ocean ebbs and hows , ^ 

The spring-time wanes, when winter diaweth nigh 
Ay, these aie true and most assuied notes 
Inconstant chance such tickle turns has lent 
As whoso fears no fall, must seek content 
Flaccus Whilst gra\er thoughts of honour 
should allme thee, 

What maketh Sylla muse and muttei thus ^ 

Sylli I, that have pass’d amidst the niigLtj 
troops 

Of armed legions, through a world of war, 

Do now hethink me, Flaccus of my chance • 

Hov" I alone, where many men w ere slain, 

In spite of fate am come to Eome again 
And though - I wield the reveiend stiles of state , 
She,^ S} 11a, wuth a beck could break thy neck 
What lord of Rome hath dar’d as much as I ? 

Yet, Flaccus, know’st thou not that I must die ^ 
The labouring sisteis on the weary looms 
Have drawn my web of life at length, I know , 
And men of wit must think upion their tombs • 


^ [Old copy, jloats ] 

- [Old copy, lo ] 

^ [Old copy, ym By She Sylla must be understood to 
refer to Fate, whom he has jost mentioned ] 
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For beasts witli careless steps to Letlie go ; 

Where men, whose thoughts and honours climb 
on high, 

Living with fame, must learn with fame to die 
POMPEY What lets, my loid, in goveiiiiiig this 
state, 

To live in rest, and die with honoui too ? 

Sylla What lets me, Pompey'2 vhy, m} 
couiteous friend, 

Can he lemain secure that wields a charge, 

Or think of wit when flatterers do commend, 

Or be advis’d that careless runs at large ^ 

No, Pompey honey words make foolish minds, 
And pow’i the greatest mt with error blinds 
Flaccus, I murder’d Anthony, thy fiiend , 

Eomans, some here have lost at my command 
Their fatheis, mothers, biotheis, and allies , 

And think you, Sylla, thinking these misdeeds, 
Bethinks not on your gi udges and mislike ^ 

Yes, countrymen, I bear them still in mind 
Then, Pompey, were I not a silly man 
To leave my rule, and trust these Eomans then ^ 
Pompey Your grace hath small occasions ot 
mistrust, 

Nor seek these citizens for your disclaim 
Sylla But, Pompey, now these reacliing 
plumes of pride, 

That mounted up my foitun^s to the clouds, 

By grave conceits shall stiaight be laid aside, 

And Sylla thinks of far more simple shiouds 
For having tried occasion m the thione, 

I’ll see if she dare fro'vvn, when state is gone 
Lo, senatois, the man that sat aloft, 

Now deigns to give inferiors highest place 
Lo, here the man whom Borne lepmed oit, 

A private man content to brook disgrace 
Eomans, lo, here the axes, rods, and all 
I’ll master fortune, lest she make me thrall. 
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Now wlioso list accuse me, tell my wioiigs, 

Upbraid me m the presence of tins state 
Is none these jolly citizens among, 

That will accuse, oi say I am ingiate*? 

Then will I say, and boldly boast my chances, 

That nought may foice the man whom fate ad- 
vances 

Flaccus What ineaneth Sylla in this sullen 
mood, 

To leave his titles on the sudden thus ^ 

Sylla Consul, I mean with calm and cpiiet 
mind 

To pass my days, till ^ happy death I find 
PoMPEY What greater wrong than leave thy 
country so 1 

Sylla. Both it and life must Sylla leave in time 
Citizen. Yet during hfe have care of Eome and 
us 

Sylla 0 wanton world, that flatter’st m thy 
prime, 

And breathest balm and poison mixed in one * 

See how these wavering Romans wash’d my reign, 
That w’’hilom fought and sought to have me slain 

[diit/f ] 

My countrymen, this city wmits no store 
Ot fathers, warriors, to supply my looiii , 

So grant me peace, and I will die foi Rome 

Enter two BwgJie^s to POPPEY and CUETALL 

Curtall These are very indiscreet counsels, 
neighbour Poppey, and I will follow your inisad- 
visement 

Poppey I tell you, goodman Cuitall, the wench 
hath wrong 0 vain woild, O foolish men * Could 
a man m nature cast a wench down, and disdain 


1 [Old copy, while ] 
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in nature to lift her up again ^ Could he takt 
away her dishonesty mthout bouncing up the 
banns of matrimony 0 learned poet, well dld^t 
thou write fustian verse 

These maids are daws 
That go to the la? vs, 

And a hahe in the belly. 

CURTALL Tut, man, ’tis the way the ^\olld 
must follow, for 

Maids must he hind, 

Good husbands to Jind 

POPPEY But mark the fierse,^ 

7/ they swell before, 

It will gi leve them sore 

But see, yond’s Master Sylla faith, a pietty lelL 
IS a 

Sylla What seek my countrymen '2 what would 
my friends ? 

CuRTALL Nay, sir, your kind words shall not 
serve the turn why, tlnnk you to thrust youi 
soldiers into our kindred with youi couitefeies, 
sir? 

PopPEY I tell you, Master Sylla, my neigh bom 
will have the law he had the right, he will havc‘ 
the wrong , for therein dwells the law 

Consul What desire these men of Eomc ? 

CuRTALL Neighboui, sharpen the edge-tool ot 
youi vits upon the whetstone ot indiscretion, that 
your woids may shine like the razois of Paleinio “ 


{ e, Ye? sf 

^Seevol IV p 80, respecting the Qazo'?s of Pahrmo- 
Colher [Mr Collier’s suggested retention of June tiu 
leading of the old copy, I cannot support ] 
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[to Poppey] you have learning with ignoiaiui^ 
theiefoie speak my tale 

Poppey Then, woishipfiil Mastei Sjlla, Le it 
known unto you, 

That iny neighbour's daughter Doiity 
Was a maid of restoiity^ 

Fair, fresh, and fine 
As a merry cwp of wine , 

Her eyes like two potch’d eggs, 

Great and goodly her legs , 

But maik my doleful ditty, 

Alas » for woe and pity * 

A soldier of your’s 
Upon a bed of flowers 
Gave her such a fall, 

As she lost maidenhead and all 
And thus m very good time 
I end niy rudeful rhyme 

Sylla And what of this, my fiiend '2 wh} seek 
you me, 

Who have lesign’d my titles and my btate, 

To live a piivate life, as you do now 
Go move the Consul Flaccus m this cause, 

Who now hath power to execute the laws 

CuRTALL And aie you no moie nia&tei dixtattn 
nor generality of the soldieis 

Sylla ,My powers do cease, my titles .11 e 
resign'd 

CiTPvTALL Have you signed your titles 0 ])abe 
mind, that being m the Paul’s steejile of honoui, 
hast cast thyself into the sink of simplicity Fit 
beast f 

Were I a king, I would day by day 
Suck up white bread and milk. 

And go a-jetting m a jacket of silk , 

My meat should be the cuids. 

My drmk should be the vrhey, 

And I w^ould have a mincmglasstoloveme ever} dav 
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POPPEY Nay, goodman Curtail, your disci etion^ 
are very simple , let me cramp him with a leason 
Siriah, whether is better good ale or small-beer ? 
Alas f see his simplicity that cannot answer mo 
why, I say ale 

CURTALL And so say I, neighbour 
PopPEY Thou hast reason , ergo, say I, 
better be a king than a clown Faith, Mastei 
Sylla, I hope a man may now call ye knave liy 
authority 

Sylla With what impatience hear I these up- 
biaids, 

That whilom plagued the least offence with death 
0 Sylla, these are stales of destiny 
By some upbraids to try thy constancy 
My fi lends, these scorns of youis peihaps ina} 
move 

The next dictator shun to yield Ins state, 

For fear he find as much as Sylla doth 
But, Flaccus, to prevent their farthei wiong, 
Vouchsafe some lictor may attach the man, 

And do them right that thus complain abuse 
Flaccus Sirrah, go you and bung the soldiei 
That hath so loosely leaned to lawless lust 
We will have means sufficient, be as&uied, 

To cool Ins heat, and make the wanton cliaste 
CuRTALL We thank your mastei ^lup Come 
neighbour, let us jog 

Faith, this news will set my daughter Dorothy agog 

[Emuit am Li< to) e 
Sylla Grave senators and Romans, now you 
see 

The humble bent of Sylla’s changed mind 
Now will I leave you, lords, from courtly tiain 
content amidst my country cave, 

^V^ere no ambitious humouis shall approach 
j he quiet silence of my happy sleep . 

Where no dehcious jouissance or toys 
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Shall tickle with delight my tempei^d ears ^ 

But wearying out the lingeiing day '\vith toil, 
Tiring my veins, and fun owing of my soul, 

The silent night, with slumbei stealing on. 

Shall lock these careful closets of mine eyes 
0, had I known the height of happiness, 

Oi bent mine eyes upon my mother-earth, 

Long since, O Rome, had Sylla with lejoice 
Forsaken arms to lead a private life ^ 

Flaccus. But in this humbleness of mind, my 
lord, 

Whereas experience prov’d and ait do meet, 

How happy were these fair Italian fields, 

If they were graced with so sweet a sun 
Then I for Rome, and Rome with me, lequires 
That Sylla will abide, and govern Rome 
Sylla 0 Flaccus, if th' Arabian phoenix stii\e 
By nature^s warnmg to renew her kind, 

When, soaring nigh the glorious eye of heaven, 
She from her cinders doth revive her sex, 

Why should not Sylla learn by her to die, 

That erst have been the Phoenix of this land ^ 

And drawing near the sunshine of content, 

Peiisli obscure to make your gloiies grow 
Foi as the higher trees do shield the shrubs 
From posting Phlegon’s^ warmth and bieathmg file, 
So mighty men obscure each other's fame, 

And make the best deserveis fortune’s game 

Enter GENIUS 

But ah, what sudden furies do affright ^ 

What apparitions fantasies are these ^ 

0, let me rest, sweet lords, for why methinks 
Some fatal spells are sounded m mine ears 


^ ^^Phlegon’s hat breath” 3S mentioned in “FuimuB 
Trees , ” one of the horses of the sun was so named. 

VOL. YII. N 
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Genius. Suhsequitur tua mors: privari linnt/u- 
Syllam, 

Numina Parcarum jam fera preclpvint 
Precipiunt fera jam Parcarum numina Syllam 
Lumine privari : mors tua subseqititur. 

Elysium petis^ dfochx/ etfatidici astri 
Prcescius: Heroes, 6, pet is innumeros ! 
Inmmieros petis, 6, Heroes, qyrcescius astri 
Fatidici: etfcdix, u, petis Elysium ! 

[Evaiiescit snbitn. 

Sylla. Ergb-ne post dukes amios qvropimntia 
fata ? 

Ergo-nejam tenehrce prcemia Incis cruiif ? 
Attamm, ut vitoe fortanam gloria liiortis 
Vincat, in extvemo funere caniet olor. 

POMPEY. How fares my lord? wliat dr(?aiirn] 
thoughts are these '? 

What doubtful answers on a sudden thus ? 

Sylla. Pompfiy, the man tliat made the u*orI<i 
to stoop, 

And fetter’d fortune in the chains of powtu*, 

Must droop and draw the chariot of fate 
Along the darksome banks of Aclieron. 

The heavens have warn’d me of my present fall. 

0, call Cornelia forth : let Sylla see 
His daughter Fulvia, ere his eyes be shut. 

\Exit one for CoRNKLlA. 
Flaccus. Why, Sylla, where is now tliy w(>ntc<l 
hope 

In gi’eatest hazard of unstayed •cliaiico. 

What, shall a little biting blast of pain 
Blemish the blossoms of thy wonted jn'ido ? 

Sylla. My Flaccus, worldly joys and pleasuri's 
fade; 

Inconstant time, like to the fleeting tide, 

With endless course man’s hopes doth overbear : 
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Xouglit now lemains that S^lla fain would lia\e 
But lasting lame, A\hen body lies in gTave 

Ente'i COHNELI L, Fulvi V 

Cornelia How faies my lord ? How doth 1113 
gentle Sylla 

Sylla Ah, my Cornelia ’ passing happy now 
El ee from the world, allied unto the heavens 
jSTot cmious of inceitain chances now 

Cornelia Words full of woe, still adding to 
my giief, 

A cureless cross of many hundred harms 
0, let not Rome and poor Corneha lose, 

Tiie one her friend, the other her delight 
Sylla Cornelia, man hath power by some in- 
stinct 

And gracious revolution of the stars, 

To conquer kingdoms, not to master fate 
For when the course of moital life is run, 

Then Clotho ends the web her sister spun 
Pompey, Lord Flaccus, fellow-senators, 

Til that I feel the faintful dews of death 
Steeping mine ej^es withm then dully wet, 

The care I have of wife and daughter both, 

Must on your wisdom happily rely 
With equal distiibution see you part 
My lands and goods betwixt these lo'^ely twain 
Only bestow a bundled thousand sesterces 
Upon my friends and fellow-soldieis 
Thus, having made my hnal testament, 

Come, Fulvia, let thy father lay his head 
Upon thy lovely bosom, and entreat 
A virtuous boon and favour at thy hands 
Fair Roman maid, see that thou wed thy fairness ^ 
To modest, virtuous, and dehghtfui thoughts 


^ [Old cop> ,/ai? 5 ] 
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Let Eome, in viewing thee, boliokl tliy sire. 
Honour Cornelia, from whose fruitful woiril) 

Thy plenteous beauties sw-eetly did appear ; 

And with this lesson, lovely maid, farewell. 
Fulvia. 0 tedious and unhappy chance for in**. 
Sylla. Content thee, Fulvia, for it needs must 
be. 

Cornelia, I must leave thee to the world : 

And by those loves that I have lent thee oft, 

In mutual wedlock-rites and happy war, 
Remember Sylla in my Fulvia still. 

Consul, farewell ! my Pompey, I must lienee : 

And farewell, Rome : and. Fortune, now I bless 
thee, 

That both in life and death would’st not oppress 
me ! 

Cornelia. 0 hideous storms of neveiHlauuted 
fate I 

Noware those eyes, whose sweet reflections cool’d 
The smothered rancours of rebellious thoughts, 
Clad with the sable mantles of the night ; 

And like the tree that, robb’d of sun and showers, 
Mourns desolate withouten leaf or sap, 

So poor Cornelia, late bereft of love, 

Sits sighing, hapless, joyless, and forlorn. 

Fulvia. Gone is the fiow’r that did a<lorn onr 
fields ; 

Fled are those sweet reflections of delight : 

Dead is my father ! Fulvia, dea<l is he 
In whom thy life, for whom thy death, must he. 
Flaocus. Ladies, to tire the time in restless 
moan 

Were tedious unto friends and nature too. 

Sufiiceth you, that Sylla so is dead, 

As fame shall sing his power, though life be fled. 
POBIPEY, Then to conclude his happiness, my 
lords, 

Determine where shall be his funeral. 
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Lepidus Even theie wheie other nobles aie 
inteir’d 

PoMPEY Why, Lepidus, what Roman evei was, 
That merited so high a name as he ? 

Then why wnth simple pomp and funeral 
Would you entomb so rare a paragon 

Cornelia An urn of gold shall hem Ins aslicb 
in 

The vestal virgins with their holy notes 
Shall sing his famous, though too fatal, death 
I and my Fulvia with dispersed hair 
Will wait upon this noble Roman’s hearse 

Fulvia And Fulvia, clad m black and mouin- 
fill pall, 

Will wait upon her father’s funeral 
PoMPEY Come, bear we hence this trophy of 
renown, 

AVhose life, whose death, was far from fortune’s 
frovrn \Ejoemt oniiie& 

The funerals of Sylla g} eat pomp 

Deo juvantCy ml nocet hmr malus 

El non juvante ml juvat laboi giavis. 


FINIS 




MUCEDORUS. 



EDITIONS. 


A Most 'pleasant Conicdie^ of Muccdorus the hims sovnn 
of Valentia a7id Aifnadine the Kings danghfcr of A rra- 
gon, with the onerie conceites of Mouse, NcHg sd 
foorth, as it hath Imi siindric times ]daidc in the 
honorable Cittie of London. Very delect aide and full (f 
7 nirth. London Trinted fm' William loncs^ du'cUrng 
at Holborne emduit, at the signe of the Gunne. IDlik 

40. 

A Most pleasa'nt Co7mdie of Mucedorus the Kings sonne 
of Valentia, and Armdine the Kings daughter of 
Aragon. With the 'merry conceites of Motisc. Ampll- 
fied with new additions^ a$ it was acted before the 
Kmgs Maiestie at White-hall on iShroiic-Stinday night. 
By his Highnes Se7*uants vsmlly playing at the Glohc, 
Very delectable, and full of conceited Mirth. Im- 
printed at Londoii for William lones, dwelling neare 
Holhome Cond'uit, at the signe of the Ounne. 1610. 
4® 


An edition of 1606 is mentioned in Beauclcrc’s 
Catalogue/’ lYSl, as noticed by Hazlitt,. There 
were others in 1613, 1616, 1619, 1668, and witliout 
date, all in 4®. 

This drama, at one time conjecturally given to 
Shakespeare, is now first reprinted from the original 
copy of 1698, collated with that of 1610 ; and the* 
additions are inserted between brackets. Whether the 
additions and corrections were the work of tlic original 
writer, or of some one else, is uncertain ; but it does 
not appear improbable that they were the author’s. 

From the play of ** Mucedoriis ” was formed a ballad 
entitled “The Wandering Prince and Princess, or 
Mucedorus and Amadine.” 



THEPEOLOGUE^ 


Most sacred Majesty, whose great deserts 
Thy subject England, nay, the world, admiies 
Which heaven giant still increase ’ 0, may your 

praise 

Multiplying with your hours, your fame still raise 
Embrace your Council love with faith them guide, 
That both at one bench, by each othei’s side 
So may your life pass on, and run so even, 

That your firm zeal plant you a throne in heaven, 
Where smiling angels shall your guardians be 
From blemish'd tiaitors, stain’d with perjury 
And, as the night’s inferior to the day, 

So he all eaithiy regions to your STvay * 

Be as the sun to day, the day to night, 

Foi fiom your beams Euiope shall borrow light 
Mirth diown your bosom, fair delight yoiu niinch 
And may our pastime your contentment find 

[Exit Prologue 


^ From the edition of 1610 It is not in the first 4^ 
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Eight ^ persona may easily play if. 


The King and Rom- 

BGLO. 


For 

one. 


Mucedorus, the 
Prince of Valencia. 


} 


For 

one. 


Amadine, the King’s 
daughter of An-a- 
gon. 


For 

one. 


Envy : Tkemelio, a ^ 
Captain . 

Buemo, ct wild man. ) 


For 

oue. 


Comedy, a boy^ an 
old woman. 

Ariena, Amadine’s 
inakl. 

CoLLEN, a Council- 
lor^ a Messenger. 


j 

} 


For 

one. 


For 

one. 


Segasto, a Nobleman. > 

j one. 


^[oiTSB, the Clown. 1 For 
J one. 


^ In the edition of 1610 the number of performers is 
raised to ten. The two additional characters arc the l\ing 
of Valentia and Ansehno. 
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Entey COMMTyY joyfully, with a garland of hayb 
on her head 

Why so ^ thus do I hope to please 
Music levives, and mirth is tolerable, 

Comedy, play thy part, and please , 

Make merry them that come to joy with thee 
Joy, then, good gentles , I hope to make you laugh 
Sound forth Bellona’s silver-tuned stimgs 
Time fits us well, the day and place is ouis 

Enter Envy, Jus ai ms naled, hesmeai ed toith hlood 

Envy Il^ay, stay, minion , there lies a block ' 
What, all on mirth I’ll inteirupt your tale, 

And mix your music with a tragic end 

Comedy What monstrous ugly hag is this, 
That dares control the pleasures of our 's\ill 
Vaunt, churlish cur, besmear’d with goi-y blood, 
That seem’st to check the blossoms ol delight, 
And stifle the sound of sweet Bellona’s breath, 
Blush, monster, blush, and p)ost away with shame, 
That seekest disturbance of a goddess’ deeds 
Envy Post hence thyself, thou counterchecking 
trull , 

I will possess this habit, spite of thee, 

And gam the glory of thy wished port 
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I’ll thunder music shall appal the nymphs, 

A.nd make them shiver their clattering strings : 
Flying for succour to their Danish caves. 

Sound dnvm ivithin, and cry ^ Slab, stab / 

Hearken, thou shalt hear a noise 
Shall fill the air with a shrilling sound, 

And thunder music to the gods ahove : 

Mars shall himself breathe down 
A peerless crown upon brave Envy’s head. 

And raise his chival with a lasting fame. 

In this brave music Envy takes delight, 

Where I may see them wallow in tlmir Idood, 

To spurn at arms and legs quite shivered off, 

And hear the cry of many thousand slain, 

How lik’st thou this, my trull? this sport alom^ 
for me ! 

Comedy. Vaunt, bloody cur, nurs'd up with 
tigers’ sap. 

That so dost seek to quail a woman’s mind. 
Comedy is mild, gentle, willing for to please, 

And seeks to gain the love of all estates. 
Delighting in mirth, mix’d all with lovely tales, 
And bringeth things with treble joy to pass. 

Thou bloody envious disdainer of men’s joys, 
Whose name is fraught with bloody stratagems, 
Delights in nothing but in spoil and death. 

Where thou may’st trample in their lukewarm blood. 
And grasp their hearts within thy cursed paws. 
Yet veil thy mind ; revenge thou not on me ; 

A silly woman begs it at thy hands. 

Give me the leave to utter out my play ; 

Forbear this place ; I humbly crave thee, hence 1 
-^d mix not death ’mongst pleasing comedies, 
^at treat nought else but pleasure and delight. 

If any spark of human rests in thee, 

Forbear; begone; tender the* suit of me. 
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Envy. Why, so I will , forbearance shall be such, 
As treble death shall cross thee with despite, 

And make thee mourn, where most tliou joyest, 
Tinning thy mirth into a deadly dole 
Whirhng thy pleasures with a peal of death, 

And drench thy methods m a sea of blood 
This will I do , thus shall I bear with thee , 

And, more to vex thee with a deeper spite, 

I will with threats of blood begin thy play 
Eavouimg thee with envy and with hate 
Comedy Then, ugly monster, do thy worst , 

I will defend them in despite of thee 
And though thou thmk’st with tragic fumes 
To biave my play unto my deep disgiace, 

I foice it not, I scorn what thou canst do , 
ril grace it so, thyself shall it confess, 

From tiagic stuff to be a pleasant comedy 
Envy Why then, Comedy, send thy actors 
forth. 

And I will cross the first steps of their tread, 
Making them fear the very dart of death 

Comedy. And I’ll defend them, maugre all thy 
spite 

So, ugly fiend, farewell, till time shall seive, 

That we may meet to parley for the best 

Envy Content, Comedy; ITl go spread my 
branch 

And scattered blossoms fiom mine envious tree. 
Shall prove two monsters, spoilmg of their joys 

\Ex^t 

{Sound ] Enter MuCEDORUS and AnselMO, 
his friend 

MUCEDORUS. Anselmo 
Anselmo My lord and friend 
MuCEDORUS True, my Anselmo, both thy lord 
and fiiend, 
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Whose dear affections bosom with my lioart. 

And keep their domination in one orb. 

Anselmo. Whence ne’er disloyalty shall root it 
forth, 

But faith plant firmer in your choice respect. 
Mucedortts. Much blame were mine, if T shonLl 
other deem, 

Nor can coy Fortune contrary allow. 

But, my Anselmo, loth I am to say, 

I must estrange that friendship. 

Misconstrue not ; ’tis from the realm, not tliec : 
Though lands part bodies, hearts keep company. 
Thou know’st that I imparted often have 
Private relations "with my royal sire, 

Had as concerning beauteous Amadine, 

Bich Arragon’s bright jewel, whose face (some say) 
That blooming lilies never shone so gay. 

Excelling, not excell’d : yet, lest report 
Does mangle verity, boasting of what is not, 
Wing’d with desire, thither i’ll straight repair, 
And be my fortunes, as my thouglits are, fair ! 
Anselmo. Will you forsake Valencia, leave tlic 
court. 

Absent you from the eye of sovereignty ? 

Do not, sweet prince, adventure on that task, 

Since danger lurks each where ; he won from it, 
Muoedorxjs. Desist dissuasion, 

My resolution brooks no battery, 

Therefore, if thou retain thy wonted form, 

Assist what I intend. 

Anselmo. Your miss will breed a hlemisli in 
the court, 

And throw a frosty dew upon that beard, 

Whose front Valencia stoops to. 

Mucedorus. If thou my welfare tender, then 
no more ; 

Let love’s strong magic charm thy trivial phrase, 
Wasted as vainly as to gripe the sun. 
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Augment not tlien moie answeis , lock thy lips. 
Unless thy wisdom suit me with disguise, 
According to my puipose 

Anselmo That action craves no counsel, 

Since what you rightly aie, will moie command, 
Than best usurped shape 
Mucedorus Thou still ait opposite in disposi- 
tion , 

A more obscure servile habiliment 
Beseems this enterprise 

Anselmo Then like a Florentine oi mounte- 
bank ’ 

Mucedorus ’Tis much too tedious, I dislike 
thy judgment, 

My mind is grafted on an hiimblei stock 
Anselmo Withm my closet does theie hang a 
cassock — 

Though base the weed is, Twas a shepherd’s — 
Which I presented m Loid Julio’s masque 
Mucedorus That, my Anselmo, and none else 
but that. 

Mask Mucedoius from the vulgar view 
That habit suits my mind , fetch me that weed 

[Exit Anselmo 

Better than kings have not disdain’d that state, 
And much infeiioi,to obtain their mate 

Me-eatei AnsELMO toith a shephercVs coat, which he 
gives to Mucedorus 

Mucedorus So let our respect command thj 
secrecy 

At once a brief farewell , 

Delay to lovers is a second hell 

[Exit Mucedorus 
Anselmo Prosperity forerun thee awkwaid 
chance 

Never be neighbour to thy wishes’ venture 
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Content and Fame advance thee ever tliuve, 
And glory thy moitality suivive ' [Exit 


Elites Mouse loUh a bottle of hay 

Mouse 0, honible, teiiible ' "Was e^ei 
gentleman so scal’d out of his seven senses ^ A 
beai '2 Nay, suie it cannot be a beai, but some 
devil in a beai’s doublet , for a beai could nevei 
have had that agihty to have flighted me AVell 
ril see my fathei hanged before 1 11 seive his hoise 
any moie. Well, rU carry home my bottle of 
hay, and for once make my fathei ’s horse tuin 
Puiitan, and obseive fastmg-days, for he gets not 
a bit But soft f this way she followed me 
theiefoie I’ll take the othei path , and because 111 
be suie to have an eye on him, I will take hands 
with some foohsh creditoi, and make eveiy step 
backward 

[As he goes hactumds, the hear covies and 
he tumbles over hei, and runs aivay, and 
leaves his bottle of hay behind him ] 


Enter Segasto running^ and Amadine aftei himj 
being ^pursued with a bear 

Segasto 0, fly, madam, fly, oi else we are but 
dead f 

Am^vdine Help, Segasto ^ help, help, sweet 
Segasto, or else I die ’ 

[Segasto 'tuns away 
Segasto Alas, madam * theie is no way but 
flight , 

Then haste, and save yourself 
Amadine Why then I die , ah * help me in dis- 
tress. 
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Enter MUCEDORUS lilce a shepherd, with a sivo)d 
draivn and a heai ’s head in hu hand 

Mucedorus Stay, lady, stay , and be no more 
dismayed, 

That cruel beast, most merciless and fell, 

Which hath bereaved thousands of then lives, 
Affiighted many with Ins hard puisnes, 

Piymg from place to place to find his prey, 
Prolonging thus Ins life by otheis’ death. 

His carcase now lies headless, void of breath 
Amadine That foul, deformed monstei, is lie 
dead 

Mucedorus Assure yourself thereof— behold 
his head , 

Which, if it please you, lady, to accept, 

With willing heart I yield it to youi majesty 
Amadine Thanks, worthy sheplieid, thanks a 
thousand times , 

This gift, assure thyself, contents me more 
Than greatest bounty of a mighty prince, 

Although he were the monarch of the woild 
Mucedorus Most gracious goddess, more than 
mortal wight — 

Your heavenly hue of light imj)oits no less — 

Most glad am I, in that it was my chance 
To undertake this enterprise in hand, 

Which doth so gieatly glad your princely mind 
Amadine No goddess, shepherd, but a mortal 
wight — 

A mortal wight distressed as thou seest 
hly father here is King of Airagon 
I, Amadine, Ins only daughter am, 

And after him sole heir unto the crown 
Now, whereas it is my father’s will 
To marry me unto Segasto, one, 

Whose wealth through father’s former usury 
Is known to be no less than wonderful, 
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We both of custom oftentimes did use, 

Leaving the court, to ^yalk within the fields 
For lecreation, especially [m] the siting, 

In that it yields great store of laie delights , 

And, passing farther than oui v onted walks, 
Scaice ent’ied were within these luckless woods 
But right befoie us down a steep-tall lull, 

A monstious ugly beai did hie him fast 

To meet us both I faint to tell the k st, 

Good shepheid — but suppose the ghastly looks 
The hideous fears, the thousand hundied woes, 
Which at this instant Amadine sustained 

Mucedorus Yet, worthy piincess, lot thy 
SOI row cease, 

xind let this sight your foimei jo'vs leMve 
Amadine Believe me, shepheid, so it doth no 
less 

Mucedorus Long may they last unto 30U1 
heait’s content 

But tell me, lady, what is become of him, 

Segasto caird, what is become of him 1 
Amadine I know not, I, that know the pouois 
divine , 

But God grant this, that sweet Segasto live ^ 
Mdcedorus Yet hard-hearted he, 111 such a 
case. 

So cowaidly to save himself by flight, 
xbid leave so bravo a princess to the spoil 
Amadine Well, shepheid, ioi th} woithy 
valoui tried, 

Endangeiing thyself to set me free, 
Umeconipensed, sure, thou shall not be 
In court thy coinage shall be plainly knovii , 
Thiougliout the kingdom will I spread tli} name, 
To thy renown and never-dying lame , 

And that thy coinage may be better known, 

Bear thou the head of this most monstious beast 
In open sight to every courtier’s \ le^v 
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So will the king, my father, thee reward 
Come, let’s away and guard me to the court 

[Mucedorus With all my heait ] [Exeunt 

Enter SegaSTO sohu 

Segasto When heaps of harms do hover over- 
head, 

Tis time as then, some say, to look about, 

And so [of] ensuing harms to choose the least 
But hard, yea hapless, is that wretch's chance, 
Luckless his lot and caitiff-hke accurs'd. 

At whose proceedings fortune ever frowns — 
Myself, I mean, most subject unto thrall , 

For I, the more I seek to shun the worst, 

The moie by pi oof I find myself accurs't 
Eiewinles assaulted with an ugly beai 
Fair Amadine in company all alone 
Forthwith by flight I thought to save mj^self, 
Leaving my Amadine unto her shifts , 

Foi death it was for to resist the hear. 

And death no less of Amadine's harms to heai 
Accursed I in ling’nng hfe thus long 
In living thus, each minute of an hour 
Doth pierce my heart with darts of thousand 
deaths 

If she by flight her fury do escape, 

What will she think ^ 

Will she not say — yea, flatly to my face, 

Accusing me oi mere disloyalty — 

A trusty fiiend is tried m time of need , 

But I, when she m danger was of death, 

And needed me, and cried, Segasto, help ^ 

I turn'd my back, and quickly lan away, 
Unworthy I to hear this vital breath ’ 

But what, what needs these plaints 
If Amadine do hve, then happy I 
She will m time foigive, and so forget 
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Amadine is meiciful, not Juno-Iike, 

In haimful lieait to Iiaiboiii iiatied long 

Eiitei Mouse the Qlown ummng, nymg^ Gluh ' 

Mouse Clnbs, piongs, pitclifoiks, bills ’ 0 lielp * 
A bear, a bear, a beai • 

Segasto Still beats, and notlmig else bat beai s i 
Tell me, small, whcie she is 
Clown 0 sir, she is iim down the woods 
I see her white head and hex white belty 

Segasto Thou talkest of wondeis, to tell me ol 
white beats , 

But, surah, didst thou evei see any siieli 
Clown No, faith, I nerei saw any such , 

But I lemembei my fathei’s woids, 

He bad me take heed I ^as not caught 'Mitli a 
white bear 

Seg4ST0 a lamentable talc, no doubt 
Clown I tell you what, sir, as I was going n- 
field to serve my father’s gieat horse, and cainc'd 
a bottle of hay upon my head — now, do you see, 
sir? — I, fast hoodwinked, that I could see nothing, 
])eicemng the beai coming, I thiew my hay into 
the hedge and ran away 

Segasto What, from nothing ^ 

Clown I wanant you, yes , I saw something 
for theie was two load of thorns besides my bottle 
ol liay, and that made three 
Segasto But tell me, small , tlie bear tliat tlion 
didst see, 

Did she not bear a bucket on hci aim ? 

Clown Ha, ha, ha * I never saw beai go a- 
milking in all my life 

But haik you, sir, I did not look so high as hei 
arm , 

I saw nothing but her white head and her white 
belly 
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Segasio But tell me, small, wlieie dost thou 
dwell ^ 

Clown Why, do you not know me ^ 

Segasto Why, no , how should 1 know thee ^ 
Clown Why then you know nobudj , and } ou 
know not me ^ I tell 3 ^ou, sir, I am the goodmau 
Eat’s son, of the next parish over the hill 
Segasto Goodman Bat's son , wh}?', Avhat's th} 
name '2 

Clown Why, I am very near kin unto him 
Segasto I think so _, but wdiat’s thy name 
Clown My name I have [a] very pie tty 
name , I’ll tell you what my name is — my name is 
Mouse 

Segasto What, plain Mouse ^ 

Clown Ay, plain Mouse, without either u cdt 
or gard 

But do 30 U hear, sir, I am but a very young Mouse, 
Bor my tail is scarce grown out yet Look 3 ou 
heie else 

Segasto But I pray thee, ivlio gave thee that 
name 

Clown Faith, sn, I know not that , but it }ou 
would fain know, ask my lathei’s gieat lioihe, toi 
he hath been half a 3 "ear longei wuth my tathei 
than I have 

Segasto This seems to be a meiiy fellow , 

I care not if I take him home with me 
Mnth IS a comfoit to a troubled mind, 

A meriy man a meiry master makes [Astfle 

How say’st thou, small wait thou chvell with me'? 

Clown Bay, soft, su, two woids to a haigain, 
pray you, what occupation aie you *2 

Segasto, Bo occupation ^ I live upon my lands. 


^ [Perhaps the earliest instance of the use of this expres 
Bion, as to which see Old Enghsh Jest Books,” 18b4, m , 
Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson/' Intiod ] 
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Clown Your lands, away, you aie no master 
for me Why, do you think that I am so mad, to 
go seek my living in the lands amongst the stones, 
briars and bushes, and teai my holiday appaiel ^ 
Not I, by your leave 

Segasto Why, I do not mean thou shalt 
Clown How then ? 

Segasto AVhy, thou shalt be my man, and wait 
upon me at the court 
Clown What's that ^ 

Segasto Where the king lies 
Clown What’s that same king — a mm or i 
woman ^ 

Segasto A man, as thou ait 
Clown As I am ^ Hark you, sir piav you, 
what km is he to goodman King of oui paiish, the 
churchwaiden 

Seoasto No km to him , he is the king of the 
whole land 

Clown King of the land ? I never see him 
Segasto If thou wilt dwell ^uth me, thou shalt 
see him every day 

Clown. Shall I go home again to be toiui m 
pieces with beais '2 No, not I , I will go home aiul 
put on a clean shut, and then go drown myself 
Segasto Thou shalt not need, if thou wilt 
dwell with me , thou shalt want nothing 
Clown Shall I not *2 Then here’s my hand , 
I’ll dwell with you And hark you, sir ’ noAv you 
have entertained me, I wdl tell you what I can 
do I can keep my tongue from picking and 
stealing, and my hands fiom lying and slandenng 
I warrant you, as well as ever you had man, m 
all youi life 

Segasto Now will I to court with soiiowful 
heart, rounded with doubts If Amadine do live, 
then happy I yea, happy I, if Amadine do live » 

[Exeunt 
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Entei the KiNG, with a young l\ince pusono^ 
Amadine/ with CoLLEN and Councillors 

King Kow, biave lords, [that] our wars aie 
brought to end , 

Our foes [have had] the foil, and we in safety lest, 
It us behoves to use such clemency 
In peace, as valour in the wars It is 
As great honour to be bountiful 
At home, as to be conquerors in the field 
Theiefoie, my lords, the more to my content, 

Youi liking, and your country’s safeguard, 

We are dispos’d in marriage foi to give 
Our daughter to Lord Segasto here, 

AVho shall succeed the diadem after me, 

And reign hereafter as I tofore have done, 

Your sole and lawful King of Arragon 
What say you, lordmgs, like you of my advice ^ 
CoLLEN An’t please your majesty, we do not 
only allow of your highness’s pleasure, but also vow 
taithfully in what we may to further it 

King Thanks, good my loids, if long Adrostub 
live, 

He will at full requite your courtesies. 

Tieinelio, in recompense of thy late valoui done, 
Take unto thee the Catalonian prince, ^ 

Lately our prisoner taken in the wars 
Be thou his keeper , his ransom shall be thine , 
We’ll think of it, when leisuie shall afford 
Meanwhile, do use him well , his lather is a king 
Teemelio Thanks to your majesty, liis usage 
shall be such 

As he thereat shall thmk no cause to grutch 

[Exeunt Tremelio a7id Fnnce 


1 [The 4" of 1610 makes Tremelio enter here, but he does 
not appear to come on till afterwards ] 

2 [Old copies, CatalonCj a ] 
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King Then march we on to coiiit, and u^t oui 
weaned limbs 

But, Collen, I have a tale m seciet kept foi tlice 
When thou shalt heai a watch woid liom thy king. 
Think then some v eighty mattei is at liaiul, 

That highly shall conceiii oui state, 

Then, Collen, look thou be not fai fioni me 
And foi thy seivice thou tofoie hast done. 

Thy truth and valour prov’d in evei} point, 

I shall with bounties thee enlaige theiefoie 
So guaid us to the couit 

Collen What so my soveieign doth command 
me do, 

With willing mind I gladly yield consent [EmDif 

Entei Segasto and the Clown, with toeaj^oHs 
ahoiit him 

Segasto Tell me, siiiah,how do }ou like }oiii 
weapons 1 

Clown 0, very well, very well , they keep mv 
sides warm 

Segasto They keep the dogs fiom youi sliin'^ 
very well, do they not *2 

Clown How, keep the dogs fiom my shins ^ 
I would scoin but my slims could kee]) the dog', 
from them 

Segasto Well, siriah, leaving idle talk, tell me 
Dost thou know Captain Tiemelio's chambei ^ 
Clown Ay, veiy well, it hath a door 
Segasto I think so , for so hath eveiy chain] )e] 
But dost thou know the man *2 
Clown Ay forsooth, he hath a nose on his face 
Segasto Why, so hath every one 
Clown That's moie than I know 
Segasto But dost thou lemember the Captain, 
that was here with the King even now, that 
brought the young prince prisoner ^ 
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Clown 0, very well 

Segasto Go unto him, and bid limi come to me 
Tell him I have a matter m seciet to mipait to 
him 

Clown I will, master, master, what’s ins 
name *2 

Segasto Why, Captain Tiemelio 
Clown. 0, the meahman I know him veiy 
well. He brings meal every Saturday ^ but hark 
you, master, must I bid him come to you, or must 
you come to him *2 

Segasto. No, sirrah, he must come to me. 
Clown Hark you, master^ how, if lie be not 
at home ? 

What shall I do then ^ 

Segasto Why then, leave word with some of 
his folks 

Clown How,^ master, if theie be nobody 
withm *2 

I will leave word with his dog 
Segasto Why, can his dog speak *2 
Clown I cannot tell , wherefoie doth ho keej) 
Ills cliambei else 2 

Segasto To keep out such knaves as thou 
Clown Nay, by’r Lady, then go yourself 
Segasto You ^flll go, sir, will ye not 2 
Clown Yes, mairy, will I O, ’tis come to iny 
head , 

And a’ be not within, I’ll bring Ins chamber to 
you 

Segasto What, wilt thou pluck dovn the King’b 
house ? 

Clown Nay, by’r Lady, 111 know the puce of 
it fiist 

Master, it is such a hard name, I have forgotten it 
again. I pray you, tell me his name 


^ [Old copies, OK ] 
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Segasto I tell thee, Captain Tiemelio 
Clown 0, Captain Treble-knave, Captain 
Treble-knave 

Enter Tkemelio 

Tremelio How now, small, dost thou call me ^ 
Clown You must come to my mastei. Captain 
Treble-knave 

Tremelio My Lord Segasto, did you sendfoi me ^ 
Segasto I did, Tremeho Siiiah, about }oiu 
business 

Clown Ay, many, what’s that, can you tell *2 
Segasto Ho, not well 

Clown Marry, then, I can, stiaight to the 
kitchen- diesser, to John the cook, and get me a 
good piece of beef and biewis , and then to the 
butteiy-hatch, to Thomas the butlei for a jack of 
beer, and theie for an houi Til so belaboui 
myself, and therefore I pray you call me not till 
you think I have done, I pray you, good master 
Segasto Well, sir, away \Exit klousi: 

Tiemeho, this it is Thou kiiowest the valom ot 
Segasto, 

Spread through all the kingdom of Arragon, 

And such as hath found triumph and favouis, 
Never daunted at any time '2 But now a shepheid 
[Is] admiied at m couit for worthiness, 

And Segasto's honour [is] laid aside 
My will therefore is this, that thou dost find 
Some means to woik the shepherd’s death , I kiiov 
Thy stiength sufficient to perform my dosne, and 
thy love no othenvise than to ie\eiige iri} 
injuries 

Tremelio It is not the fiowns of a shepherd 
that Tremelio fears, 

Therefore account it accomplished, what I take in 
hand 
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Segasto Thanks, good Tremelio, and assure 
thyself, 

What I promise that will I perform 
Tremelio Thanks, my good lord, and in good 
time see where 

He cometh Stand by a-while, and you shall see 
Me i3ut in practice youi intended diifts 
Have at thee, swain, if that I Int thee right > 

Enter MUOEDORTTS 

Mucedorus Vile coward, so without cause to 
strike a man — 

Turn, coward, turn, now strike, and do thy woist 
[Mucedorus MLeth him 
Segasto Hold, shepherd, hold , spare him, kill 
him not 

Accursed villain, tell me, what hast thou done ) 
Ah, Tremelio, trusty Treineho ^ 

I sorrow for thy death, and since that thou 
Living didst prove faithful to Segasto, 

So Segasto now living shall honour the dead coipse 
Of Tiemelio with levenge Bloodthiisty villain, 
Boin and hied to meiciless miiithei, tell me 
How duist thou be so bold, as once to lay 
Thy hands upon the least of mine Assuie thyselt 
Thou shalt be us^d according to the law 
Mucedorus Segasto, cease, these threats aie 
needless 

But in mine own defence accuse not me 
Of murther that have done nothing 

Segasto Nay, shepherd, leason not with me , 
111 manifest the fact unto the King, 

Whose doom will be thy death, as thou deserv'st 
What ho, Mouse, come away • 

Enter Mouse 

Clown Why, how now, what’s the matter 
I thought you would be calling before I had done 
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Segasto Come, help, away with my fiiond, 
Clown Why, is he diunk'? cannot he stand on 
his feet ^ 

Segasto No, he is not diimk , he is slain 
Clown Flam * no, b> [h] Lady, he is not Ham 
Segasto He’s killed, 1 tell thee 
Clown What, do you Ube to kill yoiii fiieinL ? 
I will seive you no longer 

Segasto I tell thee the shephci d kill’d him 
Clown 0, did a so 
But, master, I will have all his appaiel 
If I caiiy him away 

Segasto Why, so thou shalt 
Clown Come, then, I will help , mass, niastei , 
I think 

His mother sang loobij to him, he is so heavy 

[E.> eunt 

Muoedortjs Behold the fickle state of man, 
always mutable ^ 

Never at one 

Sometimes we feed on fancies 

With the sweet of our desiies sometimes again 

We feel the heat of extieme miseiies 

Now am I m favoui about the couit and countr^ , 

To-moirow those favours will turn to fiowiib, 

To-day I live revenged on my foe, 

To-morrow I die, my foe levenged on me \£xii 

Enter Bremo, a ivild man 

Bremo No passenger this moiiimg? vhat, not 
one ’I 

A chance that seldom doth befall 
What, not one ^ then he thou there, 

And rest thyself, till I have further need 

\Lai/s doivn his duh 

Now, Bremo, sith thy leisure so affoids. 

An endless thing Who knows not Bremo’s stiength, 
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Who like a king commands within these woods 
The bear, the boar, daies not abide my sight, 

But hastes away to save themselves by flight 
The crystal waters m the bubbling blocks, 

When I come by, doth swiftly shde away, 

And claps themselves in closets under banks, 
Afiaid to look bold Bremo in the face 
The aged oaks at Bremo’s breath do bow, 

And all things else aie still at my command. 

Else what would 1 1 

Eend them in pieces, and pluck them from the earth, 
And each way else I would revenge myself 
Why, who comes here with whom I dare not fights 
Who fights with me, and doth not die the death ? 
Not one What favour shows this sturdy stick to 
those, that here 

Withm these woods are combatants with me ^ 
Why, death, and nothing else but present death 
With restless rage I wander through these woods , 
No creature heie but feaieth Bremo’s foice, 

Man, woman, child , beast and bird. 

And everything that doth appioach my sight 
Aie forc’d to fall, if Bremo once do fiown 
Come, cudgel, come, my paitnei in my spoils, 

Foi heie I see this day it will not be 
But when it falls, that I encountei any, 

One pat suffice th for to woik niy will 
What, comes not one Then let’ij begone ^ 

A time will seive, when we shall bettei speed 


Enter the King, Segasto, the Shepherd, and the 
Clown, with otlms 

King Shepherd, 

Thou hast heard thine accusers Mmthei 
Is laid to thy charge , what canst thou say 
Thou hast deserved death. 
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Mucedorus. Diead sovereign, I must needs 
confess 

I slew this captain in mine own defence, 

Not of any malice, hut by chance , 

But mine accuser hath a further meaning 
Segasto Words will not here pievail, 

I seek for justice, and justice ciaves his death 
King Shepherd, thme own confession hath con- 
demned thee 

Surah, take him away, and do him to execution 
straight 

Clown So he shall, I warrant him But do 
} ou hear, Mastei King, he is kin to a monkejr , hi^ 
neck IS bigger than Ins head 

Segasto Sill ah, away with him, and hang him 
about the middle 

Clown Yes, foisooth I wariant you Come 
on, sir, a so like a sheep-bitei a looks 


Enter AmadINE, and a hoy with a bears head 

Amadine. Dread sovereign and well-beloved 
sire, 

On benden knees I crave the life of this 
Condemn'd shepherd, which heretofore presei\ed 
The life of thy sometime distressed daughter 

King Preseiwed the life of my sometime dis- 
tressed daughter? 

How can that be I never knew the time, 
Wherein thou wast distress’d I never knew tlie 
day 

But that I have maintained thy estate, 

As best beseem’d the daughter of a king 

I never saw the shepherd until now 

How comes it then, that he preserv’d thy life ? 

Amadine Once walking with Segasto in the 
woods, 
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Further than our accustom’d manner was, 

Right before us down a steep-fall hill, 

A monstrous ugly bcai did hie him fast 
To meet us both — now whether this be true, 

I lefer it to the credit of Segasto 

Segasto Most true, an’t like your majesty 
King How then « 

Amadine The bear, being eager to obtain 
Made forward to us with an open mouth, [piej, 
As if he meant to swallow us both at once, 

The sight whereof did make us both to diead, 

But specially your daughter Amadine, 

Who for I saw no succour incident, 

But in Segasto’s valour, I grew desperate, 

And he most coward-Iike began to fly 
Left me distress’d to be devour’d of liim — 

How say you, Segasto 1 is it not true 
King His silence verifies it to be true What 
then'Z 

Amadine Then I amaz’d, distressed, all alone, 
Did hie me fast to ’scape that ugly bear 
But all m vain , for why he reached after me, 

And oft I hardly did^ escape his paws, 

Till at the length this shepherd came, 

And brought to me his head 
Come hither, hoy , lo, here it is, 

Winch I present unto your majesty 
King The slaughter of this heai desei’-ves gitat 
fame 

Segasto. The slaughter of a man deserves great 
blame 

King Indeed occasion oftentimes so falls out 
Segasto Tremeho in the wars, O King, pie- 
served thee. 

Amadine The shepherd m the woods, 0 King 
preserved me. 


^ [Old copies, kardXy 1 did oft ] 
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Segasto Tiemelio fought, when many men did 
yield 

Amadine So would the sliejiheid, had he lieen 
in field 

Clown So would my master, had he not iiiu 
away 

Segasto Tremelio’s foice saved thousands fiom 
the foe 

Amadine The shepheid’s foice hatli sa^d 
thousands mo 

Clown Ay, sliijisticks, nothing el&e [d ,/r/> 
King Segasto, cease to accuse the shephoul , 
His woithmess deserves a lecompense, 

All we are hound to do the shepherd good 
Shepheid, whereas 

It was my sentence thou should’st die, 

So shall my sentence stand, for thou shalt die 
Segasto Thanks to your majesty 
King But soft, Segasto, not for this offence 
Long may’st thou live, and when the Sitetei*^ 
shall decree 

To cut in twain the twisted thiead of life 
Then let him die for this I set him fiee, 

And for thy valour I will honoui tliee 
MuCEDonus Thanks to youi majesty 
King Come, daughter, let us now depai t 
To honour the worthy valour of the shepheid 
With our rewards [Uteunf 

Clown 0 master, hear you , you have ma<le a 
fresh hand now , you would he slow, you "Wliy, 
what will you do now *2 ' You have lost me a goo<l 
occupation by this means Faith, mastei, now I 
cannot hang the shepherd I piay )ou, let mv 
take the pains to hang you it is but hall an hour's 
exeicise 

Segasto You are still in youi knaveiy , but, 
sith I cannot have his life, 
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I will procure his hanishraent for ever 
Come on, sin ah 
Clown. Yes, forsooth, I come 
Laugh at him, I pray you. 

Enter MuCEDonus solus 

Mucedorus. From Amadine, and from her 
father’s court. 

With gold and silver, and with rich rewards 
Flo’v^ing from the banks of golden treasuiies 
More may I boast, and say, but I, 

Was nevei shepherd in such dignity 

Enter the MESSENGER and the CLOWN. 

Messenger All hail, worthy shepherd ^ 

Clown. All ram, lousy shepherd ^ 

Mxtoedorus Welcome, my friends, from whence 
come you ? 

Messenger The King and Amadine greet thee 
well, 

And after greetmgs done, bids thee depart the couit 
Shepherd, begone 

Clown Shepherd, take law legs, fly away, 
shepherd 

Mucedorus YTiose words aie these Come 
these from Amadine ^ 

Messenger Ay, from Amadine 
Clown Ay, from Amladme 
Mucedorus Ah ^ luckless fortune, worse than 
Phaeton’s tale, 

My former bliss is now become my bale. 

Clown. What, wilt thou poison thyself ^ 
Mucedorus My former heaven is now become 
my hell 

Clown, The worst alehouse 
That I ever came in in all my hfe. 

VOL. VII. p 
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Muceborus. What shall I do 

Clown Even go hang thyself half an hour 

Muceborus. Can Amadme so churlishly com- 
mand, 

To banish the shepherd from her father’s court ^ 

Messenger What should shepherds do in the 
court ? 

Clown. What should shepherds do among us '? 

Have we not lords enough o’er^ us in the court*? 

Muceborus Why, shepherds aie men, and 
kings are no more 

Messenger Shepherds are men, and masters 
over their flock 

Clown That’s a lie , who pays them their 
wages, then *? 

Messenger, Well, you are always interrupting 
of me. 

But you are best look to him. 

Lest you hang for him, when he is gone. 

The Clown s^ngs. 

Clown. Arid yon shall hang for com/panij^ 

For leaving me alone. 

Shepherd, stand forth, and hear thy sentenct* 

Shepherd, begone within three days, in pam of 

My displeasure , shepherd, begone ; shepheid, be- 
gone, 

Begone, begone, begone , shepherd, shepherd, 
shepherd [Exit 

Muceboras. And must I ^o, and must I needs 
depart ^ 

Ye goodly groves, partakers of my songs, 

In time tofore, when fortune did not frown, 

Pour forth your plaints, and wail awhile with me. 


^ [Old copies, 
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And thou bright sun, my comfort in the cold, 
Hide, hide thy face, and leave me comfortless 
Ye wholesome herbs and sweet-smelling savours — 
Yea, each thing else prolonging hfe of man — 
Change, change your wonted course, that I, 
Wanting your aid, m woful sort may die 

Enter Amadine [and Abiena, her maid,'] 

Amadine Ariena, if anybody ask for me, 

Make some excuse, till I return^ 

Abiena What, and Segasto call ^ 

Aimadine Do thou the like to him? I mean 
not to stay long. [Exit 

Mucedobus This voice so sweet my pinmg 
spirits revives. 

Amadine. Shepherd, well-met; tell me how 
thou doest. 

Mxjcebores. I huger hfe, yet wish for speedy 
death 

Amadine Shepherd, although thy banishment 
Already be decreed, and all against my will, 

Yet Amadine 

Mucedobtjs. Ah, Amadme ’ to hear 
Of banishment is death — ay, double death to 
me. 

But since I must depart, one thing I crave 

Amadine. Say on, with all my heart. 

Mucedorus That m absence either far or near, 
You honour me as servant with your name 

Amadine IsTot so. 

Mucedorus And why ? 

Aivladine I honour thee as sovereign of my 
heart 

Mucedorus A shepherd and a sovereign 
nothing like 

Amadine. Yet like enough, where there is no 
dislike. 
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Mucedorus Yet great dislike, or else no 
banishment 

Amadine Shepherd, it is only Segasto that 
Procures thy banishment 
Mucedorus. Unworthy wights are most in 
jealousy. 

Amadine Would God they would 
Free thee from banishment, or likewise banish 
me 

Mucedorus Amen say I, to hare yoin company 
Amadine. Well, shepherd, sith thou suffeiest 
This for my sake, 

With thee in exile also let me live, 

On this condition, shepherd, thou caiist love 
Mucedorus No longer love, no longer let me 
live, 

Amadine Of late I loved one indeed, now lo\ e 
I none but only thee 
Mucedorus Thanks, worthy pimcess 
I burn likewise, yet smother up the blast, 

I dare not promise what I may perform 
Amadine. Well, shepherd, hark what I shall say, 
I will return unto my father's court, 

There ^ to provide me of such necessaiics 
As for my journey I shall think most fit 
This being done, I will return to thee Po thou 
Therefore appoint the place, where we may meet 
Mucedorus. Down in the valley where I slew 
the bear , 

And there doth grow a fair broad-branched beech, 
That overshades a well i so who comes first, 

Let them abide the happy meeting of 
Us both How like you this ? 

Amadine I like it very well 
Mucedorus Now, if you please, you may 
appoint the time. 


1 [Edit, 1598, Therefore to Edit 1610, Th&e /a? to ] 
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Amadine Full three hours hence, God willing, 
I will return 

Muceboeus The thanks that Paris gave the 
Grecian queen, 

The like doth Mucedorus yield 
Amadine Then, Mucedorus, for three hours, 
farewell [Exit 

Muceboeus Your departure, lady, breeds a 
privy pain, [Exit 

Enter SegaSTO solus 

Segasto Tis well, Segasto, that thou hast thy 
will. 

Should such a shepherd, such a simple swam, 

A.S he eclipse thy credit, famous through 
The court No, ply, Segasto, ply , 

Let it not in Arragon be said, 
shepherd hath Segasto’s honour won. 


Enter MOUSE, the Clovm^ calling his master 

Clown What ho ^ master, will you come away 
Segasto, Will you come hither, I pray you, 
what’s the matter 

Clown Why, is it not past eleven o’clock ^ 
Segasto. How then, 8^*2 
Clown I pray you, come away to dinner 
Segasto I pray you, come hither. 

Clown Here’s such a-do with you, will jou 
never come % 

Segasto I pray you, sir, what news of the 
message I sent you about % 

Clown. I tell you, all the messes be on the 
table already — 

[There wants not so much as a mess of mustard) 
half an hour ago. 
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Segasto. Come, sir, your mind is all upon j our 
belly 

You have forgotten what I did bid you do 
Clown Faith, I know nothing, but you bad 
me go to breakfast 
Segasto Was that all? 

Clown. Faith, I have forgotten it, the veiy 
scent of the meat made me forget ^ it quite 
Segasto You have foigotteii the eiiaud I bul 
you do ? 

Clown What arrant “2 an airant kna\e oi aii 
arrant whore *2 

Segasto ^ Why, thou knave, did I not bid thee 
banish the shepherd ^2 
Clown 0, the shepherd's bastard “2 
Segasto I tell thee, the shepherd's banish- 
ment 

Clown I tell you, the shepherd's bastaid ^liall 
be well kept , 111 look to it myself. But I pi a} 
you, come away to dinner 
Segasto. Then you will not tell me whetliei 
you have banished him, or no 'Z 
Clown Why, I cannot say hamshmenty and you 
would give me a thousand jiounds to say so 
Segasto Why, you whoreson slave, have you 
foi gotten that I sent you and another to drive away 
the shepherd 

Clown. What an ass are you, here's a stir 
indeed, here's message, arrant, banishment, and I 
cannot tell what. 

Segasto. I pray you, sir, shall I know whetliei 
you have drove him away 
Clown Faith, 4 think I have, and you will 
not believe iiie, ask my staff 
Segasto Why, can thy staff tell ? 

Clown Why, he was with me too 


} [Edit 1598 and 1610, 
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Segasto Then happy I, that have obtain’d my 
will 

Clown. And happier I, if you would go to 
dinner 

Segasto Come, sirrah, follow me 
Clown I warrant you, I will not lose an inch 
of you now you are going to dinner, I promise you 
I thought [it} seven year, before I could get hmi 
away [Ande ] [Exeunt 

Enter Amadinb sola 

\ 

Amadine. Grod grant my long delay procures 
no harm, 

'Not this my tarrying frustrate my pretence 
My Mucedorus surely stays for me, 

And thinks me over long At length I come, 

My present promise to perform 

Ah, what a thing is firm, unfeigned love • 

What IS it which true love dares not attem^^t 1 
My father he may make, but I must match , 
Segasto loves , but Amadine must like, 

Where likes her best , compulsion is a thrall 
No, no, the hearty choice is all m all, 

The shepherd’s virtue Amadine esteems 
But what, methinks my shepherd is not come ; 

I muse at that, the hour is sure at hand 
Well, here I’ll rest, till Mucedorus come 

[She sits her doxm 

Enter holing about ^ hastiljj\hi\ taJcetli 

hold of her 

Breho a happy prey* now, Biemo, feed on 
' flesh 

Dainties, Bremo, dainties, thy hungry paunch to 
fill- 

Now glut thy greedy guts with lukewarm blood 
Come, fight with me , I long to see thee dead 
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Amadine How can she fight, that we«apons 
cannot wield ^ 

Bremo What, canst not fight ? Then lie thou 
down and die 

Aimadine What, must I die ? 

Breivio What needs these words “Z I thiist to 
suck thy blood 

Amadine. Yet pit}^ me, and let me live awhile 

Bremo No pity I , Til feed upon thy flesh, 

I’ll tear thy body piecemeal joint from joint 

Ajviadine Ah, how I want my shepheid's 
company* 

Bremo 111 crush thy bones betwixt two oaken 
trees. 

Amadine Haste, shepherd, haste, or else thou 
com’st too late. 

Bremo 111 suck the sweetness fiom thy maiiow 
bones. 

Amadine Ah, spare, ah, spaie to shed my 
guiltless blood * 

Bremo With this my bat will I beat out 
Thy brains. Down, down,' I say : 

Prostrate thyself upon the ground. 

Amadine Then, Mucedorus, farewell, my ho 2 )ed 
joys, farewell * 

Yea, farewell life, and welcome present death 

[She Icneeh 

To thee, 0 God, I yield my dying ghost, 

Bremo. Now, Bremo, play thy part. 

How now, what sudden chance is this ^ 

My limbs do tremble, and my sinew^s shake ; 

My unweak^ned arms have lost their foimer foice. 
Ah, Bremo, Bremo * what a foil hast thou, 

That yet at no time ever wast afraid 
To dare the greatest gods to fight with thee, 

[He strihs. 

And now want strength for one down-driving 
blow? 
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Ah, how my courage fails, when I should 
strike > 

Some new-come spirit abiding in my breast, 

Say’th, Spare her^ B'temo^ spare het, do mt ML 
Shall I ^ spare hei, which never spared any '2 
To it, Bremo, to it ^ essay ® again 
I cannot wield my weapons in my hand , 

Methmks I should not strike so fair a one, 

I think her beauty hath bewitched my force, 

Or else within me altered nature^s course 
Ay, woman, wilt thou live m woods %vitli me ? 
Aiviadink Fain would I live, yet loth to live in 
woods 

Buemo. Thou shalt not choose , it shall be as I 
say; 

And therefore follow me [Ejoeunt 

Enter MUCEDORUS solus. 

Mfcedorus. It was my will an hour a^o and 
more, 

As was my promise, for to make return ; 

But other busmess hmd’red my pretence. 

It IS a world to see, when man appoints. 

And purposely one certain thing decrees, 

How many things may hinder his intent. 

What one would wish, the same is farthest off 
But yet th’appomted time cannot be past, 

Nor hath her presence yet prevented ® me. 

Well, here I’ll stay, and expect the coming. 

\Thet; cry wiiJvm, Hold him, stay him, hold f 
Mucedorus. Some one or other is pursued, no 
doubt ; 


^ [Edits transpose the two commencing words of this 
line, and the first word of the preceding one.] 

® [Edits , swy I 

3 [Anticipated. Old copies read me for meii 
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Perhaps some search for me ; ’tis good 
To doubt the worst, therefore I will be gone 

Cry mthinf Hold him, hold him f Enter MOUSE, 
the Clown, with a pot 

Clown Hold him, hold him, hold him ^ here’s 
a stir indeed Here came hue after the ciier, and 
I was set close at mother Nip’s house, and there I 
call’d for three pots of ale, as ’tis the manner of us 
coiiitiers. Now, sirrah, I had taken the maiden- 
head of two of them — now, as I was lifting up the 
third to my mouth, theie came, Hold him, hold 
him » Now I could not tell whom to catch hold on , 
but I am sure I caught one, perchance a may lie 
in this pot Well, 111 see Mass, I cannot see 
him yet , well, 111 look a httle furthei Mass, he 
is a little slave, if a be here , why heie’s nobody 
All this goes well yet, but if the old trot should 
come for her pot ay, mairy, there’s tlie matter 
But I care not , 111 face her out, and call hei old 
rusty, dusty, musty, fusty, crusty firebiand, and 
worse than ail that, and so face her out of In^r pot 
But soft f here she comes 

Enter the Old Woman 

Old 'V^’oman Come on, you knave, where s 
potj you knave ? 

Clown Go, look your pot , come not to me foi 
your pot, ’tweie good foi you 

Old Woman Thou best, thou knave; thou 
hast my pot 

Clown. You he, and you say it I, your pot ? 
I know what 111 say. 

Old Woman Why, what wilt thou say? 
Clown But say I have him, and thou dai’st 
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Old Woman, Why, thou knave, thou hast not 
only my pot, but my drink unpaid for. 

Clown You lie like an old — I will not say 
whore 

Old Woman. Dost thou call me whore ^ 111 
cap thee for my pot 

Clown Cap me, and thou darest, search me, 
whether I have it or no. 

[She Bearcheth him, and he drinleth over hey 
head, and casts down, the pot She stunihleth 
at it, tJien they fall together hy the ean j 
she takes her pot and goes out 

Enter SegasTO 

Segasto. How now, sirrah, what's the matter ^ 

Clown 0, flies, master, flies 

Segasto Flies ? where are they 1 

Clown. 0, here, master, all about your face 

Segasto Why, thou liest, I think thou art 
mad 

Clown Why, master, I have kill'd a dungcait- 
ful at the least 

Segasto Go to, sirrah. Leaving this idle talk, 
give ear to me 

Clown How, give you one of my ears^ not, 
and you were ten masters 

Segasto Why, sir, I bad you give ear to my 
words 

Clown I tell you, I will not be made a curtal 
for no man's pleasure. 

Segasto. I tell thee, attend what I say Go 
thy ways straight, and rear the whole town 

Clown How, rear the town ? even go yourself, 
it is more than I can do. Why, do you think I 
can rear a town, that can scarce rear a pot of ale 
to my head * I should rear a town, should I 
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Segasto. Go to the constable^ and make a jinvy 
search; for the shepherd is lun away with the 
King's daughter 

Clown How? is the shepheid run awa} with 
the King’s daughter, or is the King’s daiightei iiin 
away with the shepherd 

Segasto I cannot tell , but they aie both gone 
together. 

Clown. What a fool she is to lun away Mith 
the shepheid » Why, I think I am a little hand- 
somer man than the shepheid myself, but tell 
me, master, must I make a pi ivy seaich, oi search 
in the privy *2 

Segasto. Why, dost thou think they will be 
there ^ 

Clown I cannot tell 

Segasto. Well, then, search every^vheie , leave 
no place unsearched for them. [But 

Clown 0, now am I in office, now will I to 
that old firebrand’s house, and will not leave one 
place unsearched Nay, I’ll to her ale-stand, and 
drink as long as I can stand , and when I have 
done, I’ll let out all the rest, to see if he be not lud 
in the barrel. And I find him not there, I’ll to 
the cupboard I’ll not leave one corner of hei 
house unsearched. I’ faith, ye old ciust, I will be 
with you now {^Ejcit 


\Sm7id mm%eJ\ 

Enter the King oe Valentia, Anselimo, 
Eoderigo, Lord Borachixts, with otheu 

King of Valentia Enough of music , it but 
adds to torment 

Delights to vexed spirits are as dates 

Set to a sickly man, which rather cloy than comfoit ’ 

Let me entreat you to entreat no more. 
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Eodeeigo. Let yon strings sleep; have done 
there [Let the music cease 

King of Valentia Mirth to a soul disturb’d 
IS ^ embers turn’d, 

Which sudden gleam with molestation, 

But sooner lose their sight for it 
’Tis gold bestow’d upon a rioter, 

Which not relieves, but murders Inm 
Tis a diug given to the healthful, 

Which infects, not cures. 

How can a father, that hath lost his son 
A piince both wise, virtuous, and valiant, 

Take pleasure in the idle acts of time 1 
No, no , till Mucedorus I shall see again, 

All joy is comfortless, all pleasure pain 
Anselmo Your son, my lord, is well. 

King of Valentia I prythee, speak that 
thrice 

Anselmo The prince, your son, is safe 
King of Valentia 0, where, Anselmo sur- 
feit me with that 

Anselmo. In Arragon, my liege , and at his 
’paiture, 

[He] bound my secrecy by his affection’s love, 

Not to disclose it 

But care of him, and pity of your age, 

Makes my tongue blab what my breast vow’d — 
Concealment. 

King of Valentia, Thou not deceiv’st me *2 I 
ever thought thee 

What I find thee now, an upright, loyal man. 

But what desire or young-fed humour, nurs’d 
Within the bram, drew him so privately 
To Arragon] 

Anselmo A forcing adamant 


^ [Old copy, are ] 
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Love, mix’d with fear and doubtful jealous} 
Whether report gilded a woithless tiunk, 

Or Amadine deserved her high extolmeiit 
King of Valentia See our provision he m 
readiness, 

Collect us followers of the comeliest hue, 

For our chief guaidians, we will thither vend 
The crystal eyes of heaven shall not thrice wink, 
Nor the gieen flood six times his shoulders turn, 
Till we salute the Airagoiiian king. 

Music, speak loudly; now the season’s apt, 

For foimer dolors are in pleasuie wiapt 

[Exetad omim ] 


Enter MxJCEDORtrs, to dmjmse liimelr 

Mucedortjs Now, Mucedoius, whither wilt 
thou go 

Home to thy father to thy native soil, 

Or try some long abode within these woods 1 
Well, I will hence depart, and hie me home. 
What, hie me home, said I ? that may not be , 

In Amadme rests my felicity. 

Then, Mucedoius, do as thou didst decree 
Attire thee hermit-like within these gioves , 

Walk often to the beech, and view the well , 
Make settles there, and seat thyself ilieioon; 

And when thou feelest thyself to be athirst, 

Then drink a hearty draught to Amadine 
No doubt, she thinks on thee, and will one day 
Come pledge thee at this well. 

Come, habit, thou art fit for me 

[II e dug7meth hinmlj 
No shepherd now * a hermit I must bo. 

Methmks this fits me very well 

Now must I learn to bear a walking-staff, 

And exercise some gravity withal 
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Enter the CLOWN. 

Clown Here’s through the woods and through 
the woods, to look out a shej^herd and stray kmg’b 
daughter. But soft » who have we here ? what art 
thou^ 

Mucedoeus. I am an hermit. 

Clown. An emmet % I never saw such a big 
emmet in all my life before 

Mucedoeus. I tell you, sir, I am an hermit 
one that leads a solitary hfe within these woods. 

Clown 0, 1 know thee now, thou art he ^ that 
eats up all the hips and haws , we could not have 
one piece of fat bacon for thee all this year. 

Mucedoeus Thou dost mistake me, but I 
pray thee, tell me what dost thou seek in these 
woods *2 

Clown What do I seek *2 for a stray king’s 
daughter run away with a shepherd 

Mucedoeus. A stray king's daughter run away 
with a shepherd 
Wherefore % canst thou tell ? 

Clown Yes, that I can , ’tis this My 
master and Amadine walking one day abroad, 
nearer to these woods than they were used (about 
what I cannot tell) , but toward them comes run- 
ning a great bear Now my master he played the 
man, and ran away, and Amadine, erymg after 
him — now, sir, comes me a shepherd and he 
strikes off the bear’s head. Now, whether the 
bear were dead before or no, I cannot tell , for 
bring twenty bears before me, and bind their 
hands and feet, and I'll kill them all. Noiv, ever 
since, Amadine hath been m love with the shep- 
herd , and for goodwill she’s even run away wnth 
the shepheid 


^ [Old copies, h&r ] 
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Mucedorus What mannei’ of man was a? 
canst describe him unto me 
Clown Scribe him ? ay, I warrant you, that I 
can A was a little, low, broa<l, tall, narrow, big, 
well-favoured fellow • a joikm of white cloth, and 
buttons of the same cloth 

Mucedorus Thou descnbest luni well, Imtif 
I chance to see any such, piay you, wduTe shall I 
find you, or what's your name ^ 

Clown My name is called Master Mouse 
Mucedorus O Master Mouse, I piay } ou, what 
ofiice might you beai in the court 
Clown Mairy, &ii\ I am a lushei of the stable 
Mucedorus. O, usher of the table 
Clown Nay, I say i usher, and 111 prove iiiy 
office good. For look, sii, w’hen any comes from 
under the sea or so, and a dog chance to blow his 
nose backward, then with a whip I give him the 
good time of the day, and straw rushes presently 
Therefore I am a rusher • a high office, I promise ye. 

Mucedorus But where shall I find you in the 
court *2 

Clown. Why, wlieie it is best being, either ia 
the kitchen a eating, or in the buttery dimlang 
But if you come, I will provide for thee a piece of 
beef and brewis knuckle-deep in fat Pray you, 
take pains , remember Master Mouse [Bant 

Mucedorus. Ay, sir, I warrant I will not for- 
get you. 

Ah, Amadine ^ what should become of thee 1 
Whither shouldst thou go so long unknown ? 
With watch and ward each passage is lieset. 
Doubtless she hath lost herself within these 
woods, 

And wand'ring to and fro she seeks the well, 
Which yet she cannot find ; 

Therefore will I seek her out* [Exit 
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Enter Bremo and AmADINE 

Bremo Amadine * 

How like you Bremo and his woods ^ 

Amadine As like the woods of Bremo’s cruelty 
Though I were dumb, and could not answei him, 
The beasts themselves would with relenting teais 
Bewail thy savage and unhuman deeds 
Bremo My love, why dost thou murmur to 
thyself 

Speak louder, for thy Bremo heais thee not 
Amadine. My Bremo ? no, the shepherd is my 
love 

Bremo Have I not saved thee from sudden 
death. 

Giving thee leave to live, that thou might’st love ^ 
And dost thou whet me on to cruelty 1 
Come, kiss me (sweet) for all my favours past 
Amadine I may not, Bremo, and therefore 
pardon me 

Bremo See how she flings away from me , 

I will follow and give a rend^ to her. [isede. 
Deny my love , ah, worm of beauty * 

I will chastise thee , come, come, 

Prepare thy head upon the block 
Amadine 0, spare me, Bremo ’ love should 
hmit life. 

Not to be made a murderer of himself 
If thou wilt glut thy loving heart with blood, 
Encounter with the lion or the bear, 

And (like a wolf) prey not upon a lamb 
Bremo Why, then, dost thou lepine at me ? 

If thou wilt love me, thou shalt be my queen , 

I will crown thee with a compiet made of ivory, 
And make the rose and lily wait on thee 
I’ll rend the burly branches fiom the oak,® 


i[Edit 1610, atod] ^[Mit mO,oxe] 
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To shadow thee from burning sun 

The trees shall spread themselves where thou dost 

And as they spread, 111 trace along with thee 
Amadine You may ^ for who but you ^ [Jiside 
Bremo. Thou shalt be fed with quails and 
partridges, 

With blackbirds, larks, thrushes, and nightingales 
Thy drmk shall be goats’ milk and crystal water, 
Distiird from the fountains and the cleaiest spiings, 
And all the dainties that the woods afford 
I’ll freely give thee to obtain thy love 
Amadine You may , for who but you 1 [Asidp. 
Bremo The day I’ll spend to recieate my love. 
With all the pleasures that I can devise, 

And in the night I’ll be thy bed-fellow, 

And lovingly embrace thee m mine aims 
Aimadine One may , so may not you [d ^ule 
Bremo The satyis and the wood-nymphs blull 
attend 

On thee, and lull thee asleep with music’s sound, 
And in the morning, when thou dost awake, 

The laik shall sing good moriow to my queen, 
And whilst he sings, I’ll kiss my Amadiiie 

Amabine You may , for who but you [Aside 
Bremo When thou art up, the wood-lanes 
shall he strawed 

With violets, cowslips, and sweet marigolds, 

For thee to ti ample and to tiace upon , 

And I will teach thee how to kill the deer. 

To chase the hart, and how to louse the roe, 

If thou wilt live to love and honoui me 
Amadine You may, for who but you '2 


Ilnter MUCEBORUS 
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Be meriy, wench, well have a frolic feast, 

Here’s flesh enough for to suffice us both, 

Say, sin ah, wilt thou fight, or dost thou yield to 
die'* 

Mucedorus I want a weapon, how can I 
fight ? 

Bremo Thou want’st a weapon'* why, then 
thou yield’st to die 

Mucedorus I say not so, I do not yield to 
die, 

Bremo Thou shalt not choose, I long to see 
thee dead 

A]\L4DINE Yet spare him, Bremo, spare him 
Bremo Away, I say, I will not spare him 
Mucedorus Yet give me leave to speak 
Bremo Thou shalt not speak 
Amadine Yet give him leave to speak for niy 
sake 

Bremo. Speak on , but be not overdong 
Mucedorus In time of yore, when men (like 
biutish beasts) 

Did lead then lives in loathsome cells and woods. 
And wholly gave themselves to witless will 
(A rude, unruly lout), then man to man became 
A present prey then might prevailed . 

The weakest went to wall. 

Eight was unknown , foi wiong was all in all 
As men thus lived m this ^ great outrage, 

Behold, one Oipheus came (as poets tell), 

And them from rudeness unto reason brought * 
Who led by reason, some forsook the woods , 
Instead of caves, they built them castles strong , 
Cities and towns were founded by them then 
Glad were they, [that] they found such ease, 

And in the end they grew to perfect amity. 
AVeighmg then former wickedness, 
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They term'd the time, wherein they lived then 
A golden age, a goodly golden age 
Now, Bremo, for so I hear thee called. 

If men which lived tofore, as thou dost -now, 
Wildly”^ in wood, addicted all to spoil, 

Eeturned were by worthy Orpheus' means, 

Let me (like Orpheus) cause thee to return 
From murder, bloodshed, and like cruelty. 

What, should we fight before we have a cause ^ 

No, let us live and love together faithfully — 

111 fight for thee 

Bremo Fight for me or die ^ Or fight, or else 
thou diest ? 

Amadine Hold, Bremo, hold » 

Bremo Away, I say , thou tioublest me 

Ajuadine You promised me to make me your 
queen 

Bremo I did , I mean no less 

Amadine You promised that I should have my 
will. 

Bremo I did , I mean no less 

Amadine Then save this hermit’s life , for he 
may save us both 

Bremo At thy request 111 spare him, 

But never any after him. Say, hermit, 

What canst thou do ? 

Mucedorus 111 wait on thee , sometime upon 
thy queen 

Such service shalt thou shortly have as Bremo 
never had [Exeu7it 

Enter Segasto, the Clown, mid Eumbelo. 

Segasto Come, sirs , what, shall I nevei have 
you 

Find out Amadine and the shepherd 

^ [Edit 1598, Wily, edit 1610, W 7 lde'\ 
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Clown And I have been through the woods, 
and through the woods, 

And could see nothing hut an emmet 
Rumbelo Why, I see a thousand emmets , thou 
meanest a little one ^ 

Clown Nay, that emmet that I saw ^vas bigger 
than thou art 

Euivibelo Bigger than II what a fool have you 
to your man ^ 

I pray you, mastei, turn him away* 

Seoasto. But dost thou hear, was he not a 
man *2 

Clown I think he w^as, for he said he did lead 
, a salt-seller’s life about the woods, 
vSeoasto Thou wouldest say, a solitary life 
about the woods ? 

Clown I think it was so indeed 
Rumbelo I thought what a fool thou art 
Clown Thou art a wise man, why, he did 
nothing but sleep since he went , 

Segasto But tell me, Mouse, how did he 
go? 

Clown In a white gown, and a white hat on 
his head, and a staff m his hand 
Segasto I thought so , it was a hermit that 
walked a solitary life in the woods Well, get you 
to dinner , and after never leave seeking, till you 
bring some news of them, or 111 hang you both 

[Exit 

Clown How now, Eumbelo, what shall we do 
now '2 

Rtobelo Faith, 111 home to dinner, and aftei- 
ward to sleep 

Clown Why, then thou wilt be hanged 
Euivibelo Faith, I caie not , for I know I shall 
never find them Well, 111 once more abioad, and 
if I cannot find them, 111 never come home again 
Clown. I tell thee what, Eumbelo , thou shalt 
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go in at one end of the wood, and I at the other, 
and we will meet both together in the midst 
Eumbelo Content , let’s away to dinner 

l^lUxeiini 

Enter MUCEDORUS solu6 

Mucedorus Unknown to any here within these 
woods, 

With bloody Bremo do I lead my life 
The monster he doth murtiiei all he meets , 

He spaieth none, and none doth him escape 
Who would continue — who, but only I — 

In such a ciuel cutthroat’s company '2 
Yet Amadme is theie , how can I choose ? 

Ah, silly soul ’ how oftentimes she sits 
And sighs, and calls. Come, shepherd, come, 

Sweet Mucedo'i us, come and set me fi ee, 

When Mucedorus piesent stands her by ' 

But heie she comes 

Enter Amadine 

What news, fair lady, as you walk these woods ? 

Amadine Ah, heiniit < none but bad, and siicli 
As thou knowest 
Mucedorus How do you like 
Your Bremo and his woods ? 

^ Aimadine Not my Biemo, 

Nor Biemo’s^ woods 
Mucedorus And why not yours 
Methinks he loves you well 
Amadine I like him not 
His love to me is nothing woith 
Mucedorus Lady, m this (methinks) you offer 
wrong. 

To hate the man that ever loves you best 


^ [Old copies, kis JBiemo ] 
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Amadine Hermit,^ I take no pleasuie in Ins 
love, 

Neitliei doth Bremo like me best 
Mucedorus Pardon my boldness, lacly,^ sitli 
we both 

May safely talk now out of Biemo’s sight Unfold 
To me (if so you please) the full discouise, 

How, when, and why you came into these woods, 
And fell into this bloody butchei's hands 
Amadine Hermit, I will , 

Of late a worthy shepherd I did love 

Mucedorus A shepdierd, lady^ Suie, a man 
unfit 

To match with you ’ 

Amadine Heiniit, ’tis^ true, and 'vihen we 
had 

Mucedorus Stay theie, the wild man comes , 
Eefei the rest until another time 

Enter Bremo 

Brewo What seciet tale is this, w^hat whisi3eiing 
have w'e here ^ 

Yillam, I charge thee tcdl thy tale again 

Mucedorus If needs I must, lo ' heie it n 
again 

When as vre both had lost the sight of thee, 

It griev'd us both, but specially the queen. 

Who m thy absence ever feais the woist, 

Lest some mischance befall your royal grace 
bhall my sweet Bremo w^ander through the woods 
Toil to and fro for to redcess my wants 
Hazard his life, and all to cherish me ^ 

I like not this, quoth she 

And thereupon [she] crav’d to know of me, 


^ [Edits , ah, hermit '] 2 [Edits , fair lady ] 

[Edits , ] 
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If I could teach her handle weapons well 
My answer was, I had small skill theiein, 

But dad, most midity king, to learn of thee 
And this was all 
Bremo Was’t so ? 

None can dislike of this 111 teach 
You both to fight But first, my queen, begin 
Here, take this weapon , see how thou canst use it 
Amadine This is too big , 

I cannot wield it in my arm 

Bremo 1st so, well have a knotty ciaUiee 
staff for thee 

But, sirrah, tell me, what say’st thou ^ 

Mucedorus With all my heart I willing am to 
learn 

Bremo Then take my staff, and see how thou 
canst wield it 

Mucedorus. First teach me how to hold it in 
my hand 

Bremo Thou boldest it well \To Amadine ] 
Look how he doth , 

Thou mayest the sooner learn 
Mucedorus Next tell me how and when lis 
best to strike. 

Bremo. Tis best to strike when time doth serve, 
Tis best to lose no time. 

Mucedorus. Then now or never is my time to 
strike 

Bremo And when thou strikest, be sure to Iiit 
the head 

Mucedorus The head 
Bremo The very head 
Mucedorus Then have at thine, 

So lie there and die , \He st? ikes him down dead 
A death, no doubt, according to desert, 

Or else a worse, as thou deseivest a worse 

Amadine It glads my heart this tyrant’s death 
to see 
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Mucedorits Now, lady, ifc remains m you 
To end the tale you lately had begun, 

Being inteirupted by this wicked wight — 

You said you loved a sheplieid 
Amadine Ay, so I do, and none but only him , 
And will do still, as long as life shall last 
Mucedorus But tell me, lady, sith I set you 
free, 

What course of life do you intend to take “Z 

Aaiabine I will (disguised) wander through 
the woild 

Till I have found him out 
Mucedorus How, if you find your she])herd in 
these woods *2 

AmaDine Ah ^ none so happy then as Amadme ^ 
Mucedorus In tract of time a man may alter 
much : 

Say, lady, do you know youi shepherd well *2 

[^e dtscoiers himself 
Amabine My Mucedorus, hath he set me fiee 2 
Mucedorus He hath set thee free. 

Amadine And lived so long 
TJnknowm to Amadine 1 
Mucedorus Ay, that^s a question 
AYhereof you may not be resolved 
You know that I am banish’d fiom the court, 

I know hkewise each passage is beset, 

So that we cannot long escape unknow, 

Therefore my will is this, that we return, 

Eight thiough the thickets, to the wild man’s cave, 
And there a while live on his provision, 

Until the search and narrow watch be past 
This IS my counsel, and I think it best 


^ [In the old copies there is here a direction, Hedisguisetli 
himself^ which appears wrong, as Mucedorus is already dis 
guised, and what he next does is, m fact, to dibco\er 
himself ] 
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AM4.DINE I think the veiy same 
Mucedorus Come, let’s begone 

Enter the Clown, ivho searches, and falls oveo the 
vjild man, and so carries him away 

Clown Nay, soft, sii, aie you here? a hots on 
you’ 

I was like to be hanged for not finding you. 

We would borrow a certain stray king’s daughter 
of you , 

A wench, a wench, sir, we would have 

Mucedorus A wench of me? I’ll make thee 
eat my sword 

Clown 0 Lord, nay, and you are so lusty, 

I’ll call a cooling card lor you 

Ho, master, master, come away quickly > 

Entei Seoasto 

Segasto What’s the matter ? 

Clown Look, master, Amadine and the sliep 
herd ’ 0 brave ’ 

SEG4STO What, minion, have I found you out ? 
Clown Nay, that’s a lie, I found her out 
myself 

Segasto Thou gaddmg huswife, 

^'^Tiat cause hadst thou to gad abroad, 

When as thou knowest our wedding-day so nigh ? 
Aiceadine Not so, Segasto , no such thing in 
hand 

Show your assurance, then 111 answer you ? 
Segasto Thy father’s promise my assuiance is 
Amadine But what he promis’d he hath not 
perform’d 

SEG4ST0 It rests in thee to perform the same 
Ajviadine Not 1 
Segasto And why ? 

Amadine So is my will, and therefore even so 
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Clown Mastei, with a 11011115,11011117, no ^ 

Segasto Ah, wicked villain 1 ait thou lieie'^ 

MucEDonus What needs these woids ^ we 
weigh them not 

Segasto We weigh them not ' pioud shepherd, 
I scorn thy company 

Clown Well not have a coinei of tliy com- 
pany 

Mucedorus I scorn not thee, nor yet the least 
of thine 

Clown That's a he, a would have kill'd me 
with Ins ]iugs-iiando 

Segasto This stoutness, Amadine, contents me 
not 

Amadine Then seek another, that may jou 
better please 

Mucedorus Well, Amadine, it only 1 ests in thee 
Without delay to make thy choice of thiee 
There stands Segasto here a shepheid stands 
There stands the third Now make thy choice 

Clown A loid at the least I am 

Amvdinl My choice is made, foi I will none 
but thee 

Segasio a V 01 thy mate, no doubt, foi such a 
wife 

Mucedorus And, Amadine, wh}’^ wilt thou 
none but me 

I cannot keep thee, as thy fathei did 
I have no lands for to maintain tliy state , 
Moreover, if thou mean to be my wife, 

Commonly this must he thy use 
To bed at midnight, up at four. 

Drudge all da}^, and tiudge fiom place to place, 
Whereby our daily victuals for to win 
And last of all, which is the worst of all, 

No princess then, but a plain shepherd’s wife 


^ [Edits , none, none, no ] 
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Clown. Then God gi' you ffood moiiow, goody 
shepherd * [Aside 

Amadine It shall not need , if Amadine do live, 
Thou shalt be crowned King of An agon 

Clown 0 mastei, laugh ^ when he’s king, then 
I’ll be a queen 

Mucedorus Then know that, which" nevei 
tofore was known, 

I am no shepherd, no Arragonian I, 

But born of royal blood My father’s of Valentia 
King, my mother Queen who, for thy secret ^ sake, 
Took this hard task in hand 
Aimadine Ah, how I joy my fortune is so good ’ 
Segasto Well, now I see Segasto shall not 
speed , 

But, Mucedorus, I as much do joy 

To see thee here within our Court of Airagon, 

As if a kingdom had befallen me this time 
I with my heart surrender her to thee 

[He giveth her unto lam 
And loose ^ what right to Amadine I have 
Clown What, [a] barn’s door, and born where 
my father 

Was constable A hots on thee » how dost thee 

[Aside 

Mucedorus. Thanks, Segasto, but yet you 
levell’d at the crown 
Clown Master, bear this and bear all 
Segasto Why so, sir ? 

Clown He sees you take a goose by the crowni 
Segasto Go to, sir, away, post you to the King, 
Whose heait is fraught with careful doubts , 

Glad him up, and tell him these good news, 

And we will follow as fast as we may 
Clown I go, master, I run, master 

[Exeunt sevei ally 


■'[Edit lolQf baaed} 


[Old copies, loot ] 
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Unie'i the King mid COLLEN 

King Break, heart, and end my pallid ^ woes ’ 
My Amadine, the comfoit of my hfe, 

How can I joy, except she weie in sight 'Z 
Her absence breedeth sorrow to my soul, 

And with a thunder breaks my heart in t\^ am 

CoLLEN Forbear those passions, gentle King, 
And you shall see 'twiU turn unto the best, 

And bring your soul to quiet and to joy 

King, Such joy as death, I do assure me that, 
And nought but death, unless of hei I hear, 

And that wnth speed , I cannot sigh thus long — 
But what a tumult do I hear within ? 

{They cry within, Joy and lia^ipiQiess f 

CoLLEN I hear a noise of overpassing joy 
Within the court My lord, be of good comfoit 
And here comes one in haste 

Enter the Clown, i unmng 

Clown A King, a king, a king ^ 

CoLLEN Why, how now, small what’s the 
matter 

Clown 0, ’tis news for a king ^ ’tis worth 
money 

King Why, sin ah, thou shalt have silver and 
gold if it be good 

Clown 0, ^tis good, ’tis good Amadine 

King 0, what of her tell me, and I will make 
thee a knight 

Clown How, a sprite no, by Lady, I will not 
be a sprite, masteis Get ye away, if I be a 
sprite, I shall be so lean, I shall make you all 
afraid 


^ [Edit 1598, paled , 1106, pallade ] 
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CoLLEN Thou sot, the King means to m^ike 
thee a gentleman 

Clown Why, I shall want 'pparel 
King Thou shalt want for nothing 
Clown Then stand away, tiick^ up thyself, 
lieie they come 

Enter Segasto, Mucedorus, and Amadine 

Amadine My gracious fathei, pardon thy dis- 
loyal daughter 

King What, do mine eyes behold my daughter 
Amadine Else up, dear daughter, 

And let these my embracing arms show some 
Token of thy fathers joy, which, ever since 
Thy depaituie, hath languished in soriow 
Amadine Deai father, 

Kever were your soriows greater than my griefs 
Nevei you so desolate as I cofnfoitless 
Yet, nevei theless, acknowledging myself 
To be the cause of both, on bended knees 
I humbly crave your pardon 
King I’ll pardon thee, dear daughter, but as for 
Him 

Amadine Ah, father * what of him 
King As sure as 1 am king, and weai the crown, 
I will revenge on that accursed wretch 
Mucedorus Yet, worthy prince, work not thj 
will in wrath 
Show favour 

King Ay, such favour as thou deservest 
Mucedorus I do deserve the daughter of ? 
^ king 

King 0, impudent » a shepheid and so insolent '? 
Mucedorus No shepherd [am] I, but a woithy 
prince 


^ [Edit 1610 , ] 
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King In fair conceit, not pimcely boin 
Mucedorxjs Yes, princely boin , my latlier is 
a king, 

My mother queen, and of Yalentia both 

King What, Mucedorus 1 welcome to our couit ’ 
AVhat cause hadst thou to come to me disguis’d 
Mucedorijs. No cause to fear, I caused no 
offence. 

But this — desiring thy daughter’s viitues for to set 
Disguis’d myself from out my father’s court, 
Unknown to any In secret I did rest. 

And passed many tioubles near to death , 

So hath your daughter my partaker been, 

As you shall know heieaftei more at large, 
Desiring you, you will give her to me, 

Even as mine own, and sovereign of my hfe, 

Then shall I think my travels are u ell spent 
King With all my heart, but this — 

Segasto claims my promise made tofore, 

That he should have her as his only wife. 

Before my council, when we came from var 
Segasto, may I ciave thee let it pass, 

And give Amadine as wife to Mucedorus 

Segasto With all my hcait, were it .i f«ir 
gieatei thing, 

And what I may to fuiiiish vcp then iites, 

With pleasing spoits and pastimes you shall see 
King Thanks, good Segasto, I will think of 
this 

Mucedorus Thanks, good my lord , and wdnie 
I live, 

Account of me in what I can or may 
Amadine And, good Segasto, these gieat 
courtesies 
Shall not be forgot 

Clown Why, haik you, master ' bones, what 
have you done 1 What, given aw^ay the wench 
you made me take such pains for^ }oyi are wise 
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indeed^ mass, and I had known of that, I \\ould 
have had her myself Faith, master, now we may 
go to bieakfast with a woodcock-pie 

Segasto Go, sir, you were best leave this 
knavery 

King Come on, my lords, let's now to court, 
Wheie we may finish up the joy fullest day 
That ever happ’d to a distressed king ^ 


^ After this line, in the edition of 1610, occurs the follow 
mg substitution for the lines in edit 1598, beginning “ Ho, 
loids,” and concluding with ^‘Exeunt omnes ” — 

Were but thy father, the Valentia lord, 

Present m view of this combining knot. 

A shout within Enter a Messenger 
What shout was that '2 ^ 

Messenger My lord, the great Yalentia king. 
Newly arrived, entreats your presence, 

Mucedorus, My father? 

King op Arragon. Prepared welcomes , give him 
entertainment 

A happier planet never reigned than that, 

Whidi governs at this hour, [Sound 

Enter the King of Valentia, Anselmo, Bodrigo, 
Barcheus, mth odierSj the King luns and em- 
h aces Jus son 

King of Valentia Bise, honour of my age, food to 
my rest 

Condemn not (mighty King of Arragon) 

My rude behaviour, so compelPd by Nature, 

That manner stood iinknowledged 
King op Arragon What ve have to recite would 
tedious prove 

By declaration , therefore in and feast 
To-morrow the peiformance shall explain, 

What words conceal , till then, drums, speak, bells, ring 
Give plausive welcomes to our biother king 

[Sound di ums and trumpets. Exeunt omnes. 
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With miith and joy and gieat solemnity 
Well finish, up these Hymen’s rites most pleasantly 
Clown Ho, loids > at the fi.ist, I am one too , 
but heai, Master King, by your leave, a cast Nov 
you have done with them, I pray you begin v itli 
me 

King Why, what wouldst thou have 
Clown 0, you forgot now ^ a little apparel to 
make’s handsome What, should loids go so 
beggarly as I do 

King What I did promise thee, I will perform 
Attend on me , come, let’s depait 

^rimj all speal 

We’ll wait on you with all oui hearts 
Clown And with a piece of my livei too 

l^Exeunt omnes 


Enter CosiEDY and Envy 

Comedy How now, Envy what, blushest thou 
aheady 

Peep foith, hide not thy head with shame , 

But with a couiage praise a woman’s deeds 
Thy thieats were vain, thou couldst do me no 
huit, 

Although thou seem’st to cioss me with de 
spite, 

I overwhelm’d and turn’d upside down thy 
block. 

And made thyself to stumble at the same 
Envy Though stumbled, yet not overthrown 
Thou canst not draw^ my lieait to mildness, 

Yet must I needs confess thou hast done well, 

And play’d thy part with mirth and pleasant 
glee 

Say all this , yet canst thou not coiiquei me. 
Although this time thou hast got — 

VOL VII K 
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Yet not the conquest neither, 

A doable revenge another time 111 have ^ 

Comedy Then, caitiff cursed, stooj) upon thy 
knee , 

Yield to a woman, though not to me, 


1 [In the edition of 1610, the conclusion, from this line, 
IS so dilFeient, that the best mode appeared to be to give it 
at the foot of the page — 

Comedy Envy, spit thy gall , 

Plot, V ork, contrive , create new fallacies , 

Team from thy womb each minute a black tiaitoi, 
AVho&e blood and thoughts have twin conception 
Study to act deeds yet unchronicled , 

Cast native monsters in the moulds of men , 

Case vicious devils under sancted rochets , 

Unhasp the wicket, where all peijureds loost, 

And svarm this ball with treasons Do thy woist , 
Thou canst not (hell-hound) cross my star ^ to-night, 
Nor blind that glory, where I wish delight 
Envy I can I will 
Comedy Nefarious hag, begin ; 

And let us tug, till one the mastTy win 
Envy Comedy, thou art a shallow goose , 

Idl overthrow thee in thine own intent, 

And make thy fall my comic merriment. 

Comedy Thy policy wants gravity , thou art too 
weak 

Speak, fiend As how ? 

Envy AVhy thus , 

From my foul study will T hoist a wTetch, 

A lean and hungry negro ^ cannibal 

Whose jaws swell to his eyes with chawing malice, 

And him I’ll make a poet 
Comedy What’s that to th’ purpose ? 

Envy This scrambling raven, with his needy bcaid. 
Will I -whet on to write a comedy, 

Wherein shall be compos’d dark sentences. 

Pleasing to factions brains 

And every other where place me a jest 

Whose high abuse shall moie torment than blows. 

^ [Old copy, steare ] 2 ^ j 
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And pi ay we both together with oui hearts, 
That she thrice Nestoi's years may with ns rest, 


Then I myself (quicker than lightning), 

Will fly me to a puissant magistrate, 

And "w aiting with a trencher at his hack, 

In midst of jollity rehearse those galls ^ 

(With some additions) so lately vented in your theatre 
He upon this cannot but make complaint, 

To youi gieat danger, or at least restraint 
Comedy Ha, ha, ha * I laugh to hear thy foil)'- , 
This IS a trap for boys, not men, nor such, 

Especially desertful m their doings, 

Whose staid discretion rules their purposes 
I and my faction do eschew those vices 
But see, 0 see, the weary sun for rest 
Hath lam his golden compass to the west, 

Where he perpetual bide and ever shine, 

As David’s oflspring in his happy clime 
Stoop, Envy, stoop, bow to the eaith with me, 

Let’s beg our pardons on our bended knee Lneel 

Envy My power has lost her might , Envy’s date’s 
expired, 

Yon splendant majesty hath fell’d my sting, 

And I amazed am {Fall down and quale 

Comedy Glorious and v ise Arch-Caesar on this earth, 
At whose appeal ance Env\’s stiokendmnb, 

And all bad thmgs cease operation, 

Youchsafe to pardon our unwulling error, 

So late presented to your gracious view, 

And we’ll endeavour wuth excess of pain 
To please your senses m a choicer strain, 

Thus w e commit you to the arms of night, 

Whose spangled caicase would (for your delight) 

Strive to excel the day Be blessed then 
Who other wishes, let him nevei speak. 

Envy Amen* 

To Fame and Honour we commend your rest , 

Live still more happy, every hour more blest 

FINIS ] 

^ [Old copy, gaules ] 
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And from her foes high God defend her still, 

That they ’gainst her may never work then v ill 
Envy Envy, were he never so stout 
"Would beck and bow unto her majesty. 

Indeed, Comedy, thou hast overrun me now, 

And forc’d me stoop unto a woman’s sway 
God grant her grace amongst us long may leigii, 
And those that would not have it so. 

Would that by Envy soon their hearts they might 
forego 

Comedy The council, nobles, and this realm, 
Lord, guide it still with thy most holy hand f 
The Commons and the subjects, giant them giace 
Their prince to serve, her to obey, and treason to 
deface 

Long may she reign m joy and gieat felicity. 

Each Christian heart do say amen with me 

\Exeutd 


FINIS 



THE TWO AHGRY WOMEN OF ABINGTON. 



EDITION 

The Pleasant Histo/ie of the two angne ivoinen of Ahing- 
ton With the humorous miithe of Dick Coomes and 
Nicholas p7 ouei hes^ two JSemingmen* As it was lately 
plat/de hy the nght Honoi able the Earle of Nottingham f 
Lord high Admiralty his seiuants By Henry Porter 
Gent Imprinted at London for Joseph Hunt^ and 
Wilha^n Ferhand^ and are to he solde at the Corner of 
Colman-streete, neere Zoathburie 1599. 4® 

Another 4o, printed for Ferbrand alone, \va& pub- 
lished during the same year . — Dyce 



[DYCE’S PREFACE]' 


The tei.t of the former 4o, wluch is, I aiDpieliend, the 
eailier impression, has been adopted in the present 
reprint, except where the readings of the other edition 
have been occasionally preferred, and where obvious 
typographical errors have been rectified Every ininute 
particular in which the second 4° diffeis from the 
first, I have thought it unnecessary to note Tlie 
absurd punctuation and faulty metrical aiiangeinent 
of the old copyha\e not been followed , and I must be 
<dlowed to add that I have retained the oiigmal spell- 
ing only in accordance to the decision of the Percy 
Council ® 

Though Henry Porter was a dramatist of consideiable 
1 eputation, all Ins productions, except the copy now re- 
piinted, appear to have utterly perished , and, I believe, 
the only materials to be found for his biography are the 
subjomed memoranda in the Diaiy of Henslo\\e ^ — 


^ [To the edition printed m the Percy Soeietj ’s Series ] 

^ [The old spelling has now been abandoned ] 

® For these I am indebted to the kindness of Mr J P 
Collier, who is now editing “ Henslowe’s Diary ” for the 
Shakespeare Society. The portions of it which were pub- 
lished by Malone are very incorrectly given 
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dyce's pkeface 


**Pd this 23 of Aguste 1597 to Harey Poiter to 
cai}e to T Nashe now at this tyme in the filete foi 
wiy tinge of tht eyllc of Dogges ten shelhnges to beo 
paide agen to me when he canne I say ten shillinges 

Lent nnto the company the 30 of Mayo 1598 to bye 
a boocke ^ called Love evented the some of foi\ cr 
powndes dd to Thomas Doi^ton, Mr Poitei 

Lent unto the company the 18 of Aguste 1598 to 
bje a Booke called Hoote Angei sone could of Mi 
Portei, Ml Cheattell and bengemen Johnson in full 
pa} ment, the some of 

Lent unto Thomas Dowton the 22 of Desember 
1598 to b3e a boocke of Harey Poiter called iJ/te 2pt€ 
of the 2 ang^ey Wemen of Ahengton 

Let unto Haiey Porter at the request of the com-' 
pany in earnest of his booke called ij nmey women of 
almgton the some of forty shellings and foi the resay te 
of that money he gave me his faythfull promise that 
I should have alle his bookes which he wiitte ether 
him selfe or with any other which some was dd the 
28th of febreary 1598[~9] 

Lent unto Harey Cheattell the 4 of March 1598[~9] 
in earneste of his boocke which Harey Porter and he 
IS a wTittinge the some of — called the Spenc&i $ 

Lent Harey Porter the 11 of Aprell 1599 the some ) s d 
of 

Lent Hary Porter the 16 of Aprell 1599 the some ) cl 
of i 3.1]" 

Lent Harey Porter the 5 of Maje 1599 the some ) s d 

of { U vj 

Lent Harey Porter the 15 of Maye 1599 the some J s d 

of \ 





^ Booh m these entries means play 
2 This entry is struck through, the money having been 
repaid 
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Be it knowne unto all men that I Henry Porter do owe 
unto Phillip Henchlowe the some of x® of lawfull money ot 
England which I did borrowe of hym the 26 of Maye a° dom 
1599 Henry Poi ter ^ 

‘‘The Two Angiy Women of Abington’^ is thus 
noticed by the late Charles Lamb “The pleasant 
comedy from which these extracts are taken is contem- 
porary with some of the earliest of Shakespeaie’s, and is 
no whit inferior to either the Comedy of Errors ” or 
the “ Taming of the Shrew,” for instance It is full ol 
business, humour, and merry malice Its night scenes 
are peculiarly sprightly and wakeful The yeisification 
unencumbered, and iich with compound epithets ® 

A I) 


^ This entry is m Porter’s own handwriting 
2 “Spec of Eugl Diam Poets,” ii 185, edit 1835 




THE PROLOGUE 


Gentlemen^ I come to ye like one that lacks and 
would borrow, but was lotb to ask, lest he should 
be denied I would ask, but I would ask to obtain , 
0, would I knew that manner of asking f To beg 
were base, and to couch low, and to cairyanlimiibie 
show of entieaty, were too dog-hke, that fawns 
on his master to get a bone from liis trencher out, 
cur * I cannot abide it , to put on the shape and 
habit of this new world's new-found beggars, mis- 
termed soldiers,^ as thus : Sweet gentlemen, let a 
poor scholar implore and exerate that you would 
make him rich in the possession of a mite of your 
favours, to keep him a true man in wit, and to pay 
for his lodging among the Muses ^ so God him hel]), 
he IS diiven to a most low estate ’ ’tis not unknown 
what service of words he hath been at , he lo&t liib 
limbs in a late conflict of flout , a brave lepiiLe 
and a hot assault it was, he doth protest, as ever 
he saw, since he knew what the report of a volley 

of jests were , he shall therefore desire you ” 

A plague upon it, each beadle disdained would 
whip him from your company Well, gentlemen, 
I cannot tell how to get your favours better than 
by desert * then the worse luck, or the woise wit, 
or somewhat, for I shall not now deserve it Well, 
then,^ I commit myself to my fortunes and your 
contents, contented to die, if your severe judg- 
ments shall judge me to be stung to death with 
the adder’s hiss. 


^ [See Hazlitt’s “Popular Poetry,’^ iv 38-40 ] 
® [Second edit , Welcome then,] 




THE NAMES OF THE SPEAKERS ^ 


M[ aster] Goubsei. 
Mist[ress] Goursey 
M[asteb] Barnes. 
Mist[ress] Barnes 
Frank Goursey 
Philip [Barnes ] 

Boy 

Mall Barnes 
Dick Coomes 
Hodoe 

Nicholas Proverbs 
Sir Ralph Smith 
[Lady Smith ] 

Will, Sir JSalph*s man 

[Other Attendants ] 


^ From the second edit Not in first edit 



THE PLEASANT COMEDY OF THE TWO 
ANGRY WOMEN OF ABINGTON. 

O 

Enter Master Goursey and his wife, and Master 
Barnes a^id his wife, with their two sons^ and 
their two seivants 

Master Goursey Good Master Barnes, this 
entertain of yours, 

So full of courtesy and rich delight, 
hlakes me misdoubt my x^oor ability 
In quittance of this friendly couitesy 

Mr Bar 0 Master Goursey, neighbour-amity 
Is such a jeYvel of Ingh-ieckoned woith, 

As for the attain of it wbat would not I 
Disburse, it is so xnecious in my thoughts * 

Mr Gour. Kind su% near-dwelling amity in- 
deed 

Offers the heart’s inquiry better Tiew 
Than love that's seated in a fai tlier soil 
As piospectives,^ the ^ nearei that tlie3^ be, 


^ Prospects, views, scenes in. sight, a meaning of the 
word which is found in much later writers, 

^ So second edit. First edit he 
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Yield better judgment to the judging eye , 

Things seen fai oft are lessened m the eye, 

When their true shape is seen being hard by 
Mr Bar True, sir, ^tis so ^ and truly I esteem 
Mere ^ amity, familiar neighbourhood, 

The cousin german unto wedded love, 

Mr Gour Ay, sir, theie^s surely some alliance 
’twixt them, 

For they have both the ofispnng from the heart 
Within the heart’s-blood-ocean still aie found 
Jewels of amity and gems of love 

Mr Bar Ay Master Goursey, I have in my time 
Seen many shipwiecks of tine honesty , 

But incident such dangers ever are 
To them that without compass sail so far 
Why, what need men to swum, when they may 
wade — 

But leave this talk, enough of this is said 
And, Master Goursey, in good faith, sir, welcome, — 
And, Mistress Goursey, I am much m debt 
Unto your kindness that would visit me 
Mrs Gour 0 Master Barnes, you put me but 
in mind 

Of that which I should say , 'tis we that are 
Indebted to your kmdness for this cheer ; 

Which debt that we may repay, I pray let’s have 
Sometimes your company at our homely house 
Mrs Bar That, Mistress Goursey, you shall 
surely have , 

He’ll 2 be a bold guest, I warrant ye, 

And bolder too with you than I wmuld have him 
Mrs Gour How, do you mean he will be 
bold with me ? 

Mrs Bar. Why, he wull trouble you at home, 
forsooth, 


^ Absolute, perfect, [or rather, perhaps, pure ] 
® Read, for the metre, mll^ 
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Often call in, and ask ye how ye do , 

And sit and chat with you all day till night, 

And all night too,^ if he might have his will 
Mr Bar Ay, wife, indeed I thank her foi her 
kindness , 

She hath made me much good cheer passing that 
way 

Mrs Bar Passing well-done of her, she is a 
kind wench 

I thank ye, Mistress Goursey, for my husband , 
And if it hap your husband come our way 
A- hunting or such oidinary spoits, 
lil do as much for yours as you for mine 
Mr Gour Pray do, forsooth — God’s Lend, 
what means the 'woman *2 
She speaks it scornfully faith, I care not , 

Things are well-spoken, if they be well-taken 

\_Asuh ] 

'What, Mistress Barnes, is it not time to pait ^ 
Mrs Bar What’s a-clock, surah ? 

Nicholas ’Tis but new-struck one 
Mr Gour I have some business in the tovn 
by three 

Mr Bar Till then let’s walk into the oichaid, 
sir 

What, can you play at tables ? 

Mr Gour Yes, I can 

Mr Bar What, shall we have a game ^ 

Mr Gour And it you please 
Mr Bar I ’faith, content , we’ll spend an hour 
so 

Sirrah, fetch the tables - 


1 So second edit First edit , to 

2 The audience were to suppose that the stage now lepie- 
sented an orchard , for be it remembered that there was no 
movable painted sceaeiy in the theatres at the time when 
this pla} was produced 
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Nicii I Will, Sir [Exit 

Phil Sirrah Frank, whilst they are playing 
here, 

We’ll to the green to bowls 
Fran Philip, content Coomes, come hithei, 
sirrah 

When our fathers part, call us upon the green 
Philip, come, a rubbers,^ and so leave 
Phil Come on [Exeunt Philip and Francis ] 
Coomes ’Sbloud, I do not like the humoiii of 
these spiingals , they’ll spend all their fathers’ 
good at gaming But let them tiowl the bowls 
upon the green I’ll trowl the bowls in the but- 
teiy by the leave of God and Master Barnes and 
his men be good fellows, so it is , if they be not, 
let them go snick up ^ [Exit 

Eniei Nicholas with the tables 

Mr Bar So, set them down 
Mistress Goursey, how do you like this game 2 
Mrs Gour Well, sir 
Mr Bar Can ye play at it ^ 

Mrs Gotjr A little, sir 
Mr Bar Faith, so can my wife 
Mr Gour Why, then, Master Barnes, and if 
you please, 

Our wives shall try the quarrel ’twixt us two, 

And we’ll look on 

Mr Bar I am content What, women, \riU 
you play 

Mrs Gour I care not greatly 


^ Second edit , rubber ^ b it the other form is common in 
our old Timters 

^ [So second edit ] Equivalent to be hanged 
^ Second edit, woman^ -which is piobably right , see t\Ao 
passages farther on, in one of which both editions have woman 
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Mrs Bar Nor I, but that I tliink she’ll play 
me false 

Mr Gour I’ll see she shall not 
Mrs Bar Nay, su-, she will he suie you shall 
not see , 

You, of all men, shall not maik her hand ^ ' 

She hath such close conveyance in hei i^lay 
Mr Gour Is she so cunning grown Come, 
come, let’s see 

Mrs Gour Yea, Misti ess Baines, vill ye not 
house your jests, 

But let them roam abroad so carelessly ^ 

Faith, if your jealous tongue utter another, 

I’ll Cl OSS ye with a jest, and ye weie my 
mothei — 

Come, shall we play? [Aside ] 

Mrs Bar Ay, what shall ve play a game '2 
Mrs Gour A pound a game. 

Mr Gour How, wife ? 

Mrs Gour Faith, husband, not a farthing 
less 

Mr Gour It is too much , a shilling weiegood 
game 

Mrs Gour No, we’ll he ill-huswnes once , 

You have been oft ill husbands let 's alone 
Mr Bar Wife, will you play so much? 

Mrs Bar I would be loth to be so fiank a 
gamester 

As Mistress Goursey is , and yet for once 
111 play a pound a game as well as she 
Mr Bar Go to, you’ll have your will 

[Offei to go om then 
Mrs Bar Come, there’s my stake 
Mrs Gour. And there’s mine 
Mrs Bar Throw for the dice 111 luck ’ then 
they are yours. 

Mr Bar. Master Goursey, who says that gam- 
mg’s bad, 

YOU VIL 


s 
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When such good angels^ walk ’twixt eveiv 
cast*? 

Mr Gour This is not noble spoit, but ro;\al 
play 

Mr Bar It must be so, where loyaL'^ ualk sn 
fast 

Mrs Bar Play light, I pi ay 
Mrs Gour Why, so I do 
Mrs Bar Where stands your man '2 
Mrs Gour In his light place 
Mrs Bar Good faith, I think ye play me loul 
an ace 

Mr Bar No, wife, she plays ye true 
Mrs Bar Peace, husband, peace, I’ll not ]»t 
judg’d by you 

Mrs Gour Husband, Mastei Barnes, piav both 
go walk J 

We cannot play if standers-by do talk 
Mr Gour Well, to your game, we not 
trouble ye \Go fi ovi ih m 

Mrs Gour "Where stands your man now ^ 

Mrs Bar Doth he not stand light 
Mrs Gour It stands between the polnt^ 

Mrs Bar And that’s my spite 
But yet methinks the dice luns much uiuncn 
That I throw but deuce ace and you eleven 
Mrs Gour And yet you see that I cast dovn 
the hill 

Mrs Bar Ay, I beslirew ye, ’tis not Mitli 
will 

Mrs Gour Do ye beshrew me ^ 

Mrs Bar No, I beshrew the dice, 

That turn you up more at once than nu at tv ice 
Mrs Gour Well, you shall see them tniii ioi 
you anon 


^ Gold coins The words gi\o occasion to innumeraLle 
puns m our earh dramas 
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Mrs Bar But I caie not for them, when u>ur 
game is done 

Mrs Gour My game » what game '2 
Mrs Bar Your game, your game at tables 
Mrs Gour Well, mistress, well, I have read 
jEsop’s fables, 

And know youi moral meaning well enough 
Mrs Bar Lo, youll be angry now ^ here’b ^ 
good stuff 

Mr Gour How now, women 2 who hath won 
the game ? 

]Mrs Gour iN’obody yet 
Mr Bar Your wife’s the fairest for’t 
Mrs Bar Ay, in your eye 
Mrs Gour How do you mean ^ 

Mrs Bar He holds you fairer foi’t than I 
Mrs Gour For what, foisooth 
Mrs Bar Good gamester, for your game 
Mr Bar Well, try it out, ’tis all but in tht^ 
heaimg ^ 

Mrs Bar Nay, if it come to beanng, shell bt 
best 

Mrs Gour Why, you’ie as good a bearei <1" 
the rest 

Mrs Bir. Nay, that’s not so, you bear one 
man too many 

Mrs Gour Better do so than bear not anj 
Mr Bar Beshrew' me, but my wife’s lests 
too bitter , 

Plainer speeches for her were more fitter ^ 

Malice lies embowelled in her tongue. 

And new hatch’d hate makes every jest a wrong 

[Asii/^e ] 


^ Read, for the metie, heie is 
^ Second edit , woman see note, p 272 
^ A term of the same 

* Edits , hette7f — the eje of the original compositor ha\iiiir 
caught the word abo\e 
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Mrs Gour Look ye, mistiess, now I hit ye 
Mrs Bar Why, ay, you ne\ ei use to mis^ i 
blotji 

Esioecially when it stands so fan to hit 

Mrs Gour How mean je, Misti ess Baines ^ 
Mrs Bar That Mistress Gouisey’s in the ]iit- 
ting vein 

Mrs Gour I hot ^ yom man 
Mrs Bar Ay, ay, niy man, my man , but, had 
I known, 

I would have had my man stood nearer home 
Mrs Gour Why, had ye kept youi man in hi^ 
right place, 

I should not then have hit him with an ace 
Mrs Bar Eight, by the Loid ’ a plague upon 
the bones ^ 

Mrs Gour And a hot mischief on the cuisei 
too * 

Mr Bar How now, wife 

Mr Gour "Wliy, what’s the mattei, vomau '2 

Mrs Gour It is no mattei , I am 

Mrs Bar Ay, you are 

Mrs Gour What am II 
Mrs Bar Why, that’s as you v ill be evei 
Mrs Gour That’s every day as good as Barnes’s 
wife 

Mrs Bar And better too then, what needs 
all this trouble 

A single horse is worse than that bears double 
Mr Bar Wife, go to, have regard to what you 
say, 

Let not yom words pass forth the verge of reason, 

But keep within the bounds of modesty , 

For ill-report doth hke a bailiff stand, 

To pomid the straying and the wit-lost tongue, 

And makes it forfeit into folly’s hands 


^ A term of the game 


® 2 c , Hit 
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Well, wife, you know it is no honest pait 
To enteitain such guests with jests and wrongs 
What will the neighbouring country vulgai say, 
When as they hear that you fell out at diiinei ^ 
Forsooth, theyll call it a pot-quarrel stiaight , 

The best they’ll name it is a woman’s jangling 
Go to, be lul’d, be rul’d 
Mrs Bar God's Lord, be lul’d, be rul’d f 
AVhat, think ye I have such a baby’s wit, 

To have a lod’s correction for my tongue '2 
School infancy ^ I am of age to s^oeak, 

And I know when to speak shall I be chid 
For such a 

Mrs Gouit What-a*^ nay, mistiess, speak it 
out , 

I scoin your stoppM compares compaie not me 
To any but your equals, Mistiess Baines 
Mr Gour Peace, ^nfe, be quiet 
Mr Bar 0, persuade, peisuade > 

Wife, Mistresto Gouisey, shall I mn your thoughts 
To composition of some kind effects \ 

Wife, if you lo\ e youi credit, leave this stiife. 

And come shake hands with Mistress Goursey 
here 

^Irs Bar Shall I shake hands ^ let hei go 
shake her heels , 

She gets nor hands nor fiiendship at my hands 
And so, sir, while I hve, I will take heed, 

What guests I bid agam unto my house 
Mr Bar Impatient woman, will jrou be so stiff 
In this ab&urdness ^ 

Mrs Bab I am impatient now I speak , 

But, sir, ril tell you more another time , 

Go to, I AVill not take it as I have done [Exit 
Mrs Gour Nay, she might stay , I will not 
long be here 

To trouble her W'ell, Master Barnes, 

I am sorry that it was our haps to day, 
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To have our pleasures parted with this fiay 
T am Sony too foi all that is amiss, 

Especially that you are mov’d in this , 

But he not so, *tis hut a woman’s jar 
Their tongues are weapons, woids their blows ot 
war , 

’Twas hut a while we hufFeted, you saw, 

And each of us was willing to withdiaw , 

Theie was no harm nor bloodshed, you did see 
Tush, fear us not, for we shall well agiee 
I take my leave, sii Come, kmd-heaited man, 
That speaks his vife so fan — ay, now and then , 

I know you would not for an hundietli jiounci, 
That I should hear your voice’s chuihsh sound , 

I know you have a far more milder tune 
Than “ Peace, he quiet, wife , ” but I have done 
Will ye go home *2 the door diiects the way , 

But, if you will not, my duty is to stay ^ 

Mr Bar Ha, ha * why, hele^s a light woman, is 
there not ^ 

They both have din’d, yet see what stomachs the\^ 
have * 

Mr Gour Well, Master Baines, we cannot do 
■withal . 2 

Let us be friends still — 

Mr Bar 0 Master Gouisey, the mettle of out 
minds. 

Having the temper of true reason m them 
Affords ® a better edge of argument 
Por the maintain of our familiar loves 
Than the soft leaden wit of women can , 
Wheiefore with all the parts of neighbour-love 
I [do] impait^ myself to Master Goursey 

1 Here, probably, Mistress Gomsey should make hei e\it 
® ^ e , We cannot help it 
3 So second edit First edit , Jfoi^ 

* The author probably tv rote, “/ do impait ” compaie 
the next line. 
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Mr Gouk And with exchange of love I do 
receive it 

Then heie well part, partners of two curs d wives 
Mr Bar 0, where shall we find a man S(j 
blessM that is not * 

But come, yonr business and mvhonie-affaiis 
Makes me deliver that unfriendly word 
’Mongst fiiends — farewell 
Mr Gour Twenty farewells, sir 
Mr Bar But hark ye, Master Goursey , 

Look ye peisuade at home, as I will do 
What, man f we must not always have them foes 
Mr Gour If I can help it 
Mr Bar God help, God help ^ 

Women are even untoward cieatures still [Exeu7it 

Enter PHILIP, FrAHCIS, mid hzs BOY^ from howliii'j 

Phil Come on, Fiank Goursey }ou have had 
good luck 
To win the game. 

Fran Why, tell me, is’t not good, 

That never play’d befoie upon youi green ^ 

Phil ’Tis good, but that it cost me ten good 
Clowns , 

That makes it woise 

Fran. Let it not grieve thee, man , come o’ci 
to us , 

We will devise some game to make you win 
Youi money back again, sw eet Philip 
Phil And that shall be ere long, and if I live 
But tell me, Fiancis, what good horses have je, 
To hunt this summer ? 

Fran Two or three jades, or so 
Phil Be they but jades 
Fran No, faith , my wag-stimg heie 
Did foundei one the last time that he rid — 

The best giey nag that ever I laid my leg over 
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Boy You mean the flea-bitten 
Fran. Good sir, the same 
Boy And was the same the best tliat e’oi } on 
rid on ? 

Fran Ay, was it, sir 
Boy I' faith, it was not, sir 
Fran No * wheie had I one so good 
Boy One of my coloiii, and a ])ettei too 
Fran Oneofyom coloui ^ Ine’ei lemembei Inm 
One of that colour ' 

Boy Or of that complexion 
Fran What's that ye call complexion in a 
hoise ? 

Boy The colom, sir 

Fran Set me a colour on your jest, oi I will 

Boy Nay, good sir, hold your handb ' 

Fran What, shall we have it *2 
Boy Why, sir, I cannot paint 
Fran Well, then, I can. 

And I shall find a pencil for ye, sir 
Boy Then I must find the table, if you do 
Fran. A whoreson, barren, wicked lu chin ^ 

Boy Look how you chafe ^ you would be angr} 
more, 

If I should tell it you 

Fran. Go to, 111 anger ye, and if you do not 
Boy. Why, sir, the horse that I do mean 
Hath a leg both straight and clean, 

That hath nor spaven, splint, nor flaw. 

But IS the best that ever ye saw ; 

A pretty rising knee — 0 knee » 

It IS as round as round may be , 

The full flank makes the buttock round 
This palfrey standeth on no ground, 

WTien as my master's on her back, 

If that he once do say but, tack ^ 


[Old copies, tick ] 
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And if he puck hei, you shall see 
Hei gallop amain, she is so free , 

And it he give her but a nod, 

She thinks it is a iidmg-rod , 

And if he’ll have her softly go, 

Then she trips it hke a doe , 

She comes so easy with the lein, 

A twine-thiead turns her back again 
And tiuly I did ne’er see yet 
A hoise play proudliei on the bit 
My master with good managing 
Bi ought hei first unto the img , ^ 

He likewise taught hei to corvet, 

To iim, and suddenly to set, 

She’s cunning in the wild-goose laee. 

Nay, she’s apt to every pace , 

And to prove her colour good, 

A flea, enamour’d of hei blood, 

Digg’d for channels in her neck, 

And there made many a crimson speck 
I think there’s none that to ride 
But can hei pleasant tiot abide, 

She goes so even upon the way, 

She will not stumble in a day ^ 

And V hen my mastei 

Fr4.n What do I ^ 

Boy Nay, nothing, sir 
Phil 0, fie, Prank, fie ^ 

Nay, nay, your reason hath no justice now, 

I must needs say , peisuade him first to speak, 
Then chide him for it » Tell me, pretty wag, 
Where stands this prancer, m what inn or stable ( 
Or hath thy master put her out to run. 


^ te, Taught her to tread the ring, — to perform •vaiious 
movements in different diiections within a ring marked oun 
on a piece of ground see Markham's “ Cheap and Good 
Husbandry,” &c p. 18, sqq edit 1631 
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Then in what field, what champion,^ feedb this 
courser, 

This well-pac’d, bonny steed that thou so piaise&t^ 

Boy Faith, sir, I think 

Fran Villain, what do ye think ^ 

Boy I think that you, sir, have been ask’d by 
many, 

But yet I never heard that ye told any 

Phil Well, boy, then I will add one moie to 
many. 

And ask thy mastei where this jennet feeds 
Come, Frank, tell me — nay, pi y thee, tell me, Frank, 
My good horse-mastei, tell me — by this light, 

I V ill not steal hei from thee , if I do, 

Let me be held a felon to thy love. 

Fran No, Philip, no 

Phil What, wilt thou wear a point ^ but witli 
one tag ? 

Well, Fiancis, well, I see you are a wag 
Unter CoOMES 

CooMES ’S^vounds, where be these timbei-tm nei s, 

these trowl-the-bowls, these gieen-men, these 

Fran What, what, sir 
CooMES These bowlers, sir 
Fran Well, sir, what say you to bowlers 
CoOMES Why, I say they cannot be saved 
Fran, Your reason, sir 

CooMES Because they throw away their souls 
at every mark. 

Fran Then souls ^ how mean ye ? 

Phil Sin ah, he means the soul of the bowl 


^ [Camjpagne ] A form of campaign common m om eaih 
riters 

® ^ c , Wilt thou wear, &c point means one of the tagged 
laces which were used in diess to attach the hose or 
breeches to the doublet, &c 
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Fran Lord, how liis wit holds bias like a 
bowl ’ 

CoOMES Well, which is the bias ^ 

Fran This next to you 

CooMES Nay, turn it this way, then the bo^l 
goes tiue 
Boy Eub, rub * 

CoOMES Why rub ‘I 

Boy Why, you overcast the mark, and miss tlie 
way 

CoOMES Nay, boy, I use to take the fairest ot 
my iday 

Phil Dick Coomes, methmks thou art ^ vei} 
pleasant . 

Where ^ got’st thou this merry humour 

Coomes In your father’s cellar, the merriest 
place in th’ house 

Phil Then you have been carousing hard “2 
Coomes Yes, faith, ’tis oui custom, when 30U1 
father’s men and we meet 
Phil Thou ait veiy welcome thither, Dick 
Coomes By God, I thank ye, sii, I thank ye, 
sir by God, I have a quait of wine for ye, sn, 
in any place of the woild Tlieie shall not a 
^eivingman m Barkshiie fight bettei for ye than I 
will do, if you have any quaiiel in hand you 
shall have the maidenhead of my new swoid ^ I 
paid a quarter’s wages for’t, by Jesus 
Phil 0, this meat-failer Dick * 

How well ’t has made the apparel of his v it, 

And brought it into fashion of an honour ' 

Pi y thee, Dick Coomes, but tell me how thou dost ? 
Coomes Faith, sir, like a poor man of seivice 
Phil Or seivingman 
Coomes Indeed, so called by the vulgai 


^ So second edit Fust edit , th" mt 
” [Old copies read when ] 
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Phil. Why, where the devil hadst thou that 
word *2 

COOMES 0, sir, you have the most eloquent 
ale in all the ^ world , our blunt soil affords none 
such 

Fran Philip, leave talking with this di unken 
fool Say, small, wheie's my fathei 2 
CooMES ‘ Many, I thank ye for my veiy good 
cheer, — 0 Lord, it is not so much woith — You 
see I am bold with ye — Indeed, you are not so 
bold as welcome , I pray ye, come oft’nei — Tiuly, 
I shall trouble ye ” All these ceiemomes are de- 
spatch’d between them, and they are gone 
Fran Aie they so ^ 

CooMES. Ay, before God, are they 
Fran And wheiefore came not you to call me 
then *2 

CooMES Because I was loth to change my game 
Fran What game *2 

CooMES. You were at one soit of bowls as I 
was at another 

Phil Siirvah, he means the butt’ry bowls of 
beer 

CooMES By God, sir, we tickled it 
Fran Why, what a swearing keeps this di unken 
ass *2 

Canst thou not say but swear at every word ? 
Phil Peace, do not mar his humour, prythee, 
Frank 

CooMES. Let him alone, he’s a spnngall; he 
knows not what belongs to an oath. 

Fran Sirrah, be quiet, or I do protest 

CooMES Come, come, what do you protest 1 
Fran By heaven, to crack your crown 
CooMES To crack my crown » I lay ye a crown 
of that, lay it down, and ye dare , nay, ’sblood, I’ll 


^ So second edit Fust edit , %n tliQ 
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venture a quartei’s wages of that Ciack in} 
crown, quotha * 

Fean Will ye not yet he quiet '2 willjeuige 
me ^ 

CooMES Urge ye, with a pox ^ who urges ye ? 
You might have said so much to a clown, oi one 
that had not been o’ei the sea to see fashions I 
have, I tell ye true , and I know what belongs to 
a man Crack my crown, and } e can 
Fean And I can, ye rascal * 

Phil Hold, hair-biain, hold * dost thou not see 
he's diunk *2 

CooMES ISTay, let lum come though he be ni} 
mastei 's son, I am my master's man, and n 
man is a man m any giound of England 
Come, and he dares, a comes upon his death 
I will not b idge an inch, no, 'shlood, v ill I ^ not 
Fean Will ye not ? 

Phil Stay, prythee, Frank. Coomes, dost thou 
heal ^ 

CoOMES Hear me no hears stand away, I'll 
tuist none of you all If I have my back against 
a cait wheel I would not caie if the devil came 
Phil Whv, ye fool, I am j^our friend 
CooMES Fool on your face ^ I have a wife 
Fean She’s a whore, then 
CooMES She’s as honest as Nan Lawson 
Phil Yliat's she *2 
CoOMES One of his wholes 
Phil AYhy, hath he so many ^ 

CooMES Ay, as many as theie be chuiclies in 
London 

Phil Why, that’s a hiindied and mne 
Boy. Faith, he lies a hundied 
Phil Then thou ait a witness to nine 
Boy No, by God, 111 be witness to none 


^ So second edit. Not in first edit 
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CooMES Now do I stand like the Geoigo at 
Colebrook 

Boy No, thou stand’st like the Bull at St 
Alban’s 

CooMES Boy, ye he — the Homs ^ 

Boy The bulhs bitten , see, how he butts < 
Phil Coomes, Coomes, put up , - my friend and 
thou art friends 

(^OOMES 111 lieai him say so first 
Phil Piank, piythee, do , be friends, and ttll 
him so 

Fran Go to, I am 

Boy Put up, sir , and ye be a man, put u]) 
Coomes I am easily persuaded, boy 
Phil Ah, } e mad slave ^ 

Coomes Come, come, a couple of whoremasteis 
I found ye, and so I leave ye [ExH 

Phil Lo, Fiank, dost thou not see he’s drunk, 
That twits thee ^ with thy disposition ^ 

Fran What disposition *2 
Phil Nan Lawson, Nan Lawson 

Fran Nay, then 

Phil Go to, ye wag, ’tis well 
If evei ve get a wife, P faith 111 tell 
fc>iriah, at home we have a servingmaii , 

He IS ^ not humour’d bluntly as Coomes is. 

Yet his condition ® makes me often meiiy 
111 tell thee, surah, he’s a fine neat fellow, 

A spruce slave , I warrant ye, he will have 
His cruel garters ^ cross about the knee, 

His woollen hose as white as th’ driven snow, 


^ [Meaning a tavern of that name ] 

- Sheathe youi swoid s , me 

^ [Old copy, He's ] Read, for the metie, He ze 
® 4 e , Quality, disposition 
® fold copies, he^ll ] Read, for the metre, he ziill 
^ [Fine worsted ] 
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Hife shoes clry-leatliei neat, and tied mth. rtd 
ribbons, 

A nosegay bound lYith laces m his hat — 
Bridelaces, sir— and his hat all green, ^ 

Green coveilet for such a grass-gieen wit 
‘ The goose that grazeth on the green,’' quoth he, 
“ May I eat on, when you shall buiied be • ” 

All proveibs is his siieech, he's proverbs all 
Fran Why speaks he proveibs ? 

Phil Because he would sj^eak ti nth, 

And proverbs, you’ll confess, aie old- said sooth 
Fran I like this well, and one day I ivill see 
him 

But shall we jiart'^ 

Phil Not yet, 111 bring ye somewhat on your 
way, 

And as we go, between your boy and you 
I’ll know where that biave piancei stands at 
livery 

Fran Come, come, you shall not 

Phil I’ faith, I v ill [A.iv nut 

Enter MASTER Barnes and hn Wife 

Mr Bar Wite, in my mind to-day j^ou v ei e t<> 
blame, 

Although my patience did not blame ve for it 
Methought the rules of love and neighbourhood 
Did not direct your thoughts , all mdiscieet^ 
Were your p)roceedings in the entertain 
Of them that I invited to my house 
Nay, stay, I do not chide, hut counsel, wife. 

And m the mildest manner that I may 
You need not view me with a servant’s eye, 
Whose vassal ^ senses tremble at the look 
Of his disjileased master O my waft , 

^ [Old copies, 7iis hat, and all gucn hat ] 

2 [Old copies, tndi7 ect ] ^ Edits , t assaikh 
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You aie myself* ^hen self sees fault in self, 

Self IS sm-obstmate if self amend not 
Indeed, I saw a fault in tliee mj'self, 

And it bath set a foil upon thy fame, 

Not as the foil doth grace the diamond 
Mrs Bar What fault, sii, did you see in me to- 
day *2 

Mr Bar 0, do not set the oigan of thy voice 
On such a grunting key of discontent * 

Do not deform the beauty of thy tongue 
With such misshapen answeis Rough vuathful 
words 

Are bastards got by rashness in the thoughts 
Fan demeanours are viitue’s nuptial babes. 

The offspimg of the well-instructed soul, 

0, let them call thee mother, then, my wife * 

So seem not bairen of good courtesy 
Mrs Bar So ^ have ye done 
Mr Bar Ay, and I had done well, 

If you would do what I advise for well 
Mrs Bar What’s that "z 
Mr Bar MTiich is, that you would be good 
friends 

With Mistress Goursey 
Mrs Bar With Mistress Gouisej" * 

Mr Bar Ay, sweet wife 
Mrs Bar Not so, sweet husband 
Mr Bar Could you but show me any grounded 
cause, 

Mrs Bar The grounded cause I giound, be- 
cause I vail not 

Mr Bar Your will hath little reason, then, I 
think 

Mrs Bar, Yes, sir, my reason equalleth my 
will 

Mr Bar Let’s hear your leason, for your will 
is great, 

Mrs Bar, Why, for I will not 
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]\Ik Bar Is all your reason for I will not/’ 
wife '2 

Now, by my soul, I held ye for more ^Ylse, 

Disci eet, and of more temjp’iatuie in sense 
Than in a sullen humour to affect 
That woman’s^ will — borne, common, scholai 
Oft have I heard a timely-mariied giil, [phiase 
That newly left to call her mother mam, 

Her fathei dad but yesterday come from 
That's my good girl, God send thee a good hus- 
band f 

And now being taught to speak the name of hus- 
band, 

'Will, when she would be wanton in her will, 

If her husband ask’d hei why, say “ for I will ” 
Have I chid men foi ^ [an] unmanly choice, 

That would not ht their years *2 have I seen thee 
Pupil such green young things, and with tliy 
counsel 

Tutor their wits and art thou now infected 
With this disease of imperfection *2 
I blu«5h for thee, ashamed at thy shame 
jMrs Bar A shame on her that makes thee rate 
me so ' 

IMr Bvr 0 black-mouth’d rage, thy 'bieatli is 
hoibteious, 

And thou mak’st Mitiie shake at this high stoim ’ 
She IS® of good leport , I know thou know’bt it 
Mrs B \r She is not, nor I luiow not, but I 
know 

That thou dost love her, tbeiefoie think’ st her so , 
Thou bear'st with her, because she beais vith thee 
Thou may’st he ashamed to stand in her defence 
She is a strumpet, and thou ait no honest man 


^ So second edit First edit women's 

2 Qv for an ? 

3 [Old copies, SMs ] Bead, for the metre, She is 

VOL VII T 
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To stand in Iter defence against tliy wife 
If I catch her in my walk, now, by Cook's ^ bones, 
I’ll scratch out both hei eyes 
Mr Bar 0 God » 

Mrs Bar Nay, never say “0 God ’ for tlie 
matter 

Thou art the cause , thou bad’st hei to my liouse 
Only to bleai the eyes of Goiirsey, did’st not 
But I will send him word, I wax i ant thee, 

And ere I sleep too, trust upon it. sii [Exit 

Mr Bar Methniks this is a mighty fault m 
her, 

I could be angry with her 0, if I be so, 

I shall but put a link unto a torch. 

And so give greatei light to see hei fault 
I’ll rather smother it in melancholy 
Nay, wisdom bids me shun that passion , 

Then I will study for a remedy 
I have a daughtei, — now, heaven invocate, 

She be not oi like spirit as hei mothei ^ 

If so, she’ll be a plague unto her husband, 

If that he be not patient and disci eet, 

For that I hold the ease of all such trouble 
Well, well, I would my daughter had a husband, 
For I would see how she would demean heiselt 
In that estate , it may be, ill enough, — 

And, so God shall help me, well-remembeied nov ^ 
Frank Goursey is his father’s son and heii 
A youth that in my heart I have good hope on , 
My senses say a match, my soul apj)lauds 
The motion 0, but his lands are great, 

He will look high , why, I will stiain myself 
To make her dowry equal with his land 
Good faith, and ’twere a match, ’twould be a means 
To make their mothers fi lends I’ll call my 
daughter, 


i A conuption of God’s 
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To see liow she’s dispos’d to niairiage — 

Mall, wheie aie ye 

E)iteT Mall 

Mall Father, heie I am 
Mr Bar Where is your mother ^ 

Mall I saw her not, forsooth, since you and 
she 

AVent wallang both together to the garden 
Mr Bar Dost thou hear me, giil? I must dis- 
pute with thee 

Mall Father, the question then must not lie 
haid, 

For I am very weak in argument 
Mr Bar AA^ell, this it is^ I say ’tis good to 
mair^^ 

Mall And this say I, ’tis not good to many 
Mr Bar AA^eie it not good, then all men would 
not marry , 

But now they do 

Mall Main% not all , hut it is good to inai i v 
Mr Bar Is it both good and bad , how cau 
this be 't 

Mall AATiy, it is good to them that many ’w ell 
To them that many ill, no greater hell 
Mr Bar If thou might many veil, vouhht 
thou agree 

Mall I cannot tell , heaven must appoint loi 
me 

Mr Bar AA^encli, I am studying for thy good 
indeed 

]\Iall My hopes and duty wish your thoughts 
good speed 

Mr Bar But tell me, wench, hast thou a mind 
to marry 

Mall This question is too hard forbashfulness , 
And, father, now ye pose my modesty 
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I am a maid, and when ye ask me thus, 

I, like a maid, must blush, look pale and y an, 

And then look red^ again for we change coloui, 
As our thoughts change With tiue-fac’d passion 
Of modest maidenhead I could adoin me, 

And to your question make a sobei courser. 

And wuth close-chpp’d civility be silent , 

Oi else say ‘^No, forsooth,” oi “Ay, foi sooth” 

If I said, “ No, foisooth,” I lied foisooth 
To he upon myself w^eie deadly sm, 

Theiefore I will speak truth and shame the devil 
Father, wdien first I heaid ye name a husband 
At that same very time my spiiits quickened 
Despair before had kill’d them, they weie dead 
Because it was my hap so long to tairy, 

I was peisuaded I should never many , 

And sitting sewing thus upon the ground, 

I fell in trance of meditation , 

But coming to myself, “ 0 Lord,” said I, 

“ Shall it be so *2 must I unmairied die 
And, being angry, father, farther, said — 

“Now, by Saint Anne, I will not die a maid 
Good faith, before I came to this npe growth, 

I did accuse the labouring time of sloth , 
Methought the yeai did lun but slow about, 

For I thought each year ten I was without 
Being fourteen and toward the tother year, 

Good Loid, thought I, fifteen will ne’er be heie f 
For I have heard my mothei say that then 
Pietty maids were fit for handsome men 
Fifteen past, sixteen, and seventeen too, 

What thought I, wull not this husband do 
Will no man mairy me ? have men foi sworn 
Such beauty and such youth shall youth be worn 
As iich men’s gowns, more wuth age than use 
Why, then I let restrained fancy loose. 


^ [Old copies, ]}ale ] 
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And bad it gaze for pleasure , then love swore me 
To do whate’ei my mothei did befoie me ^ 

Yet, 111 good faith, I have been vei}^ loth, 

Eiit now it lies in you to save my oath 
It I shall have a husband, get limi quickly, 

Eor maids that wear cork shoes may step awiy 
Mr Bab Believe me, wench, IdonotiepiehemU 
thee. 

But foi tins pleasant answer do commend thee 
I must confess, love doth thee mighty wrong. 

But I will see thee have thy right eie long , 

I know a young man, whom I hold most lit 
To have thee both foi living and for vit 
I will go viite about it presently 
Mall Good father, do \Exit [BarisEs] 

O God, metliinks I should 
Wife it as fine as any woman could ^ 

I could cairy a port to be obeyed, 

Carry a masteimg eye upon my maid, 

With ‘‘ Minion, do jour business, or I’ll make ye ’ 
And to all house authoiity betake me 
0 God ' would I were mairied ’ by my troth, 

But if I be not I sweai Til keep my oath 

Enter Mrs B ARNES 

Mrs Bab How now, mmion, wheie have j^ou 
been gadding 

Mall Borsooth, my father called me foith to 
him 

Mbs Bar Your father ’ and what said he to 
ye I pray 'Z 

Mall Nothing, forsooth 
Mrs Bar Nothing » that cannot be ; something 
he said 


^ Edits , apprehend^ bat certamlj Mall bad spoken with 
suf&cient plainness. 
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Mall Ay, something that as good as nothing 
was. 

Mrs Bar, Come, let me hear that something- 
nothing, then. 

Mall Nothing but of a husband for me, mothei 

Mrs Bar A husband ^ that was something , 
but what husband ? 

Mall Nay, faith, I know not, mother would 
I did t 

Mrs Bar Ay, “ would ye did i’ faith, are ye 
so hasty 

Mall Hasty, mother f why, how old am I 

Mrs Bar Too young to many 

Mall Nay, by the mass, ye lie 

Mother, how old were you when you did mairy^ 

Mrs Bar How old soe'ei I was, yet you shall 
tariy 

Mall Then the worse for me Hark, mother, 
hark ^ 

The priest forgets that e’er he was a clerk 
When you weie at my yearb, I’ll hold my life, 
Your mind was to change maidenhead for wife 
Pardon me, mother, I am of youi mind, 

And, by my troth, T take it but by kind ^ 

Mrs Bar Do ye hear, daughter 'i you shall sta\ 
my leisure 

Mall Do you hear, mother *2 would you stay 
from pleasure, 

When ye have mind to it? Go to, theie's no 
wiong 

Like this, to let maids lie alone so long 
Lying alone they muse but in their beds, 

How they miglit lose their long-kept maiden- 
heads 

This IS the cause theie is so many scapes, 

For women that are wise will not lead apes 


^ Nature 
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In hell I tell ye, mother, I say true , 

Theiefoie come husband, maidenhead adieu • 

\_Exit 

Mrs Bar Well, lusty guts, I mean to make ye 
stay, 

And set some mbs in your mind’s smoothest 
way ^ 


Entei Philip 
Phil Mother 

Mrs Bar How now, small, where have you 
been walking 

Phil Over the meads, half-way to Milton, 
mother, 

To beai my fiiend, Fiank Goiiise}, company 
Mrs Bar Where's your blue coat,^ yonr swoid 
and bueklei, sir'^ 

Get you such like habit for a serving-man, 

If you will wait upon the biat of Goiirsey 

Phil Mothei, that you are mov’d, this* makes 
me wmnder , 

Wlien I departed, I did leave ye friends 

What undigested jar hatli since betided 

Mrs Bar Such as almost doth choke thy 
mother, hoy, 

And stifles hei with the conceit of it , 

I am abus'd, my son, by Gouisey s wife 
Phil By Mistress Gourse}^ 

Mrs Bar Mistress Flirt — foul strumpet, 


^ So second edit Fust edit , 7iay 
2 The common dress of a serving man, 

^ Edits yon, which, perhaps, is the light reading, some 
-woid having dropp’d out after it Q;j thus — 

Mrs Bar Mistresse flurt, you mean, 

Foule strumpet, light a loue, short heeles ^ Mistresse Ooursey 
Call her,’» 

—Dya [But yea seems to be the more likely word ] 
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Light* a-love, short-heels ^ Mistress Goursej 
Call her again, and thou weit better no, 

Phil 0 my dear mother, have some patience ’ 
Mbs Bab Ay, sir, have patience, and see your 
father 

To rifle up the tieasuie of my love, 

And play the spendthrift upon such an harlot * 
This same will make me have patience, will it not ^ 
Phil This same is women's most impatience 
Yet, mothei, I have often heard ye say, 

That you have found my father temperate, 

And ever fiee from such affections 
Mbs Bab Ay, till ^ my too much love did glut 
his thoughts, 

And make him seek for change 
Phil 0, change youi mind * 

My fathei bears moie cordial love to you 

Mbs Bab Thou best, thou best, foi he loves 
Goursey's wife, 

Not me 

Phil Now I swear, mother, you are much to 
blame , 

I durst be sworn he loves you as his soul 

Mbs Bab Wilt thou be pampered by affection 
Will natuie teach thee such vild^ perjury 
Wilt thou be sworn, ay, forsworn,^ careless boy 
And if thou swear’t, I say he loves me not 
Phil [Mother] he loves^ ye but too well, I sweai 
Unless ye knew much bettei how to use him 
Mbs Bab Doth he so, sir 1 thou unnatural bov ' 
Too well,’' sayest thou ? that word shall cost thee " 
somewhat 

0 monstious f have I brought thee up to this 
‘‘Too well 0 unkind, wicked, and degenerate, 


^ So second edit First edit , tell ^ Tile 
^ Edits i forlorn ^ Qv, Mothei, he loves ? 

® So second edit First edit , the 
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Hast thou the heart to say so of thy mothei '2 
Well God will plague thee foi’t, I wan ant thee 
Out on thee, villain > fie U23on thee, wietch’ 

Out of my sight, out of my sight, I say ’ 

Phil Tins air is pleasant, and doth 2>lease me 
well, 

And here I will sta}'' 

Mns Bar Wilt thou, stubborn •villain 2 

Erde^ Mr BarneS 

Mr Bar How now, what’s the matter *2 
Mrs Bar Thou sett st tliy son to scoff and nit »< k 
at me 

Ib’t not sufficient I am wrong’d of thee, 

But he must be an agent to abuse me *2 
Must I be subject to my cradle too 2 

0 God, 0 God, amend it ’ [Ej.tt 

Mr Bar Why, how now, Philip 2 is this true 

my son t 

Phil Dear father, she is much impatient 
Ise ei let that hand assist me m my need, 

If I more said than that she thought amiss 
To think that you were so licentious given , 

And thus much more, when she infeii’d it more 

1 swoie an oath you lov’d her hut too well 
In that as guilty I do hold myself 

bTow that I come to more consideiate trial, 

I know my fault I should have home with her 
Blame me for raslmess, then, not for want of dutv 
Mr Bab I do absolve thee , and come hither, 
Philip 

I have writ a letter unto Master Goursey, 

And I will tell thee^the contents thereof, 

But tell me first, think’st thou Frank Goursey 
loves thee *2 

Phil. If that a man devoted to a man, 

Loyal, religious in love’s hallowed vows — 
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If that a mau that is sole lahouisome 

To work his own thoughts to his friend’s delight, 

May purchase good opinion with his fiiend, 

Then I may say, I have done this so well, 

That I may think Fiank Gouisey loves me well 
Mr Bar Tis well , and I am much deceived in 
him, 

And if he be not sober, wuse, and valiant 
Phil I hope my father takes me for thus wise, 
I will not glue myself in love to one 
That hath not some desert of virtue in him 
Wliate’er you think of him believe me, father 
He will be answerable to youi thoughts 
In any quality commendable 
Mr Bar Thou cheer’st my hopes in him , and, 
in good faith, 

Thou’st ^ made my love complete unto thy fiiend 
Philip, I love him, and I love him so, 

I could affoid him a good wife, I know 
Phil. Father, a wife ^ 

Mr Bar Philip, a wife 
Phil I lay my life — ray sistei ' 

Mr Bar Ay, in good faith 
Phil Then, fathei, he shall liave hei , lie shall, 
I swear 

Mr Bar How canst thou say so, knowing not; 
his mind 

Phil All’s one for that, I will go to him 
straight 

Father, if you would seek this seven-years’-day, 
You could not find a fitter match for her, 

And he shall have hei, I swear he shall , 

He were as good be hanged, as once deny 2 her 
I’ faith. I’ll to him 

Mr Bar Hairbrain, hairbram, stay f 
As yet we do not know his father’s mind . 


^ So second edit First edit , Thaust 


® ^ 6 , Refuse 
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Why, what will Mastei Gomsey say, my son, 

If we should motion it without liis knowledge ^ 
Go to, he's a wise and discreet gentleman. 

And that expects from me all honest paits , 

Nor shall he fail his expectation , 

First I do mean to make him privy to it 
Philip, tins letter is to that effect 
Phil Father, for God’s ^ sake, send it quick!}, 
then 

I’ll call your man What, Hugh ^ whereas Hugh, 
theie, ho ? 

Mr Bar Plnhp, if this would prove a match. 
It were the only means that could be found 
To make thy mother friends with Misti ess 
Goursey 

Phil How, a match * 111 wairant ye a match 
My sister’s fair, Frank Gomsey he is nth, 

Her 2 dowry, too, will be sufficient , 

Frank’s youiig,^ and youth is apt to love 
And, by my tioth, my sistei’s maidenhead 
Stands like a game at tennis if the hall 
Hit into the hole, or hazaid, farewell all 
Mr Bar How now, where’s Hugh 

[Enter NICHOLAS ] 

Phil "WTiy, what doth this pioverhial with us * 
Why, where’s Hugh ^ 

Mr Bar Peace, peace 
Phil Where's Hugh, I say ^ 

Mr Bar Be not so hasty, Philip 
Phil Father, let me alone, 

I do it but to make myself some sport 


^ So second edit First edit , Gads 
^ Edits , Eis 

® Qy , Franle he is young ? Compare the preceding line 
but oue 
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This formal fool, your man, speaks noudit hut 
proveibs, 

And speak men what they can to him, he’ll answei 
With some rhyme-rotten sentence oi old saying, 
Such spokes as th’ ancient of the parish use, 

With, “ Neighboui, ’tis an old pioverb and a 
tiue, 

Goose giblets are good meat, old sack better than 
new , ” 

Then says another, Neighbour, that is tiue , ’’ 
And when each man hath diunk his gallon 
round — 

A penny pot, foi that’s the old man’s gallon — 
Then doth he lick liis lips, and stroke his beaid. 
That’s glued together wath his slaveiing diops 
Of yeasty ale, and when he scarce can turn 
His gouty fingers, thus he’ll phillip it. 

And with a rotten hem, say, Ay, my heaits, 
Meiiy go sorry * cock and pie, ni} heaits ” ’ 

But then their saving jienny pioveib comes, 

And that is this, They that will to the wine, 

By’i Lady^ mistress, shall lay then penny to 
mine ” 

This was one of this penny-father’s ^ bastards, 

For, on my life, he was never ® begot 
Without the consent of some great proveib- 
monger 

Mr Bar 0, ye are a wag 
Phil Well, now unto my business 
’Swounds, will that mouth, that’s made of old-said 
saws 

And nothing else, say nothing to us now 1 

Nigh 0 Master Phihp, forbear , you must not 
leap over the stile, before you come at it , haste 
makes waste , soft fire makes sweet malt , not too 


By our lady ^ ^ e , Miserly peisons 

3 Tlie author probably wrote newer was 
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fast foi falling, tlieie’s no haste to hang true 
men ^ 

Phil Fathei, we ha’t, ye see, we ha’t Noy 
will I see if my memoiy will seive foi some pio 
yeibs too O — a painted cloth were as well y oith 
a shilling as a thief worth a halter , well, aftei m^ 
heaity commendations, as I was at the inakiii^^ 
hereof, so it is, that I hope as 3^011 speed, so 
you’re sure , a swift horse will tire, but he tliat 
trots easily will endure You have most learnedly 
pioverli’d it, commending the virtue of patience 
or forbearance, but yet, you know, forbearance is 
no quittance 

Nigh I promise ye, Master Philip, ^^ou have 
spoken as true as steel 
Phil Father, there’s a proveib ivell applied 
Nigh And it seemefcli unto me, a}", it seems to 
me, that you, Master Philip, mock me do 3^011 
not know, qm mocat mocabitui ? mock age, and see 
how it will piosper 

Phil Why, jq whoreson pioverb-book hound 
up in folio, 

Have ye no other sense to answer me 
But every woid a proverb ^ no other English ^ 
Well, I’ll fulfil a pi 0 verb on thee straight 
Nigh What is it, sir? 

Phil 111 fetch my fist from thme eai 
High Bear witness, he thieatens me ’ 

Phil That same is the coward’s common pro- 
verb. 

But come, come, sirrah, tell me where Hugh is 
High I may, and I will , I need not, except I 
list, you shall not command me, you give me 
neither meat, drink, nor wages , I am youi 
father’s man, and a man’s a man, and a have but 
a hose on his head , do not misuse me so, do not , 


^ le , Honest men 
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for though he that is bound must obey, yet he 
that will not tarry, may ^ run away — so he may 
Mr Bar Peace, Nick, 111 see he shall use thee 
well , 

Go to, peace, sirrah here, Nick, take this lettei, 
Carry it to him to whom it is directed 
Nigh To whom is it ^ 

Mr Bar Why, read it canst thou read *2 
Nigh Forsooth, though none of the best, yet 
meanly 

Mr Bar Why, dost thou not use it ? 

Nigh Foi sooth, as use makes perfectness, so 
seldom seen is soon forgotten 
Mr Bar Well-said . but go , it is to Master 
Gouisey 

Phil Now, sir, what proverb have ye to delivei 
a letter 

Nigh What need you to care *2 who speaks to 
vou *2 you may speak when ye aie spoken to, and 
keep your wind to cool your pottage Well, well, 
you aie my master’s son, and you look tor his 
land, but they that hope for dead men’s shoeb 
may hap go barefoot take heed, as soon goes the 
young sheep to the pot as the old I pray God 
save my master’s life, for seldom comes the 
better ’ 

Phil 0, he hath given it me * Faievell, Pro- 
verbs 

Nigh Farewell, frost ^ 

Phil Shall I fling an old shoe after ye ^ 

Nigh No , you should say, God send fair 
weather after me ’ 

Phil I mean for good luck 

Nigh A good luck on ye ’ [£nt 

Mr Bar Alas, poor fool ’ he uses all his wit 


^ So second edit First edit , ma 
2 [See Hazhtt’s ‘‘ Proverbs,” 1869, p 128 ] 
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Philip, in faith ^ this iniith hath cheered thought, 
And cosen'd it of his right play of passion 
Go after Nick, and, when thou think’st he’s there, 
Go in and urge to that which I have writ 
I’ll in these meadows make a ending walk, 

And in my meditation conjure so, 

As that same ^ fiend of thought, self-eating angei, 
Shall by my spells of reason ^ vanish quite 
Away, and let me hear fiom thee to-night 

Phil To-night* yes, that you shall but haik 
ye, father , 

Look that you my sister waking keep, 

For Frank, I swear, shall kiss hei, eie I sleep 

[Exeiuit 


EnU} Frank: and Coy 

Fran I am veiy dry with walking o’ei tin 
green — 

Butler, some beer * Small, call the biitlei 
Boy, Nay, faith, sii, we niubt have some smith 
to give the butler a drench, or cut him in the fore- 
head, foi he hath got a hoise’s disease, namely the 
staggers , to-night he’s a good husvife, he reels all 
that he wi ought to-day , and he -weie good now to 
]3lay at dice, for he casts excellent w cll 
Fran How mean’st thou^ is he diunk'Z 
Boy I cannot tell , hut I am suie he hathnioie 
liquor in him than a whole dicker of hides , he s 
soak’d throughly, f faith 
Fran Well, go and call him, bid him bring 
me dunk 

Boy I will, sir. [Ent, 


^ So second edit First edit , fmth m 
- Edits , some ® Edits , treason 

^ i e , Yoniits a common pun m old dramas 
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Fran My mother pouts, and will look merrily 
l^either upon my father nor on me 
He says she fell out with. Mistress Barnes to-day , 
Then I am sure theyll not be quickly fi lends 
Good Loid, what kind of creatures women are * 
Their love is lightly ^ won and lightly lost , 

And then their hate is deadly and extreme 
He that doth take a wife betakes himself 
To all the cares and tioubles of the world 
Now her disquietness doth grieve my fathei 
Grieves me and tioubles all the house besides 
What, shall I have some drink*? [Hojm hounded 
witliinl — How now*? a hoin ^ 

Belike the drunken knave is falPn asleep, 

And now the boy doth wake him with his horn 

E)iie) Boy 

How now, sirrah, where’s the butler ? 

Boy Marry, sir, where he was even now, asleep , 
but I wak’d him, and when he wak’d he thought 
he was m Master Barnes’s butteiy, for he sti etch’d 
himself thus, and yawning, said, ‘‘Nick, honest 
Nick, fill a fresh bowl of ale , stand to it, Nick, 
and thou beest a man of God’s making, stand to 
it , ” and tlien I winded my horn, and he’s horn- 
mad 

Enter Hodge 

Hod Boy, hey ’ ho, boy ^ and thou beest a 
man, diaw •— 0, heie’s a blessed moonshine, God 
he thanked * — Boy, is not this goodly weather foi 
bailey 'I 

Boy Spoken like a right malster, Hodge but 
dost thou hear*? thou ait not drunk *? 

Hod No, I scoin that, i’ faith 


^ ^ e , Easib 
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Boy ^ But tliy fellow Dick Coomes is uuglitily 
drunk 

Hod.® Drunk * a plague on it, when a man can- 
not carry Ins drink well > ’sblood, 111 stand to it 
Boy Hold, man, see, and thou canst stand 
fiist 

Hod Diunk ^ he^s a teast, and he be drunk , 
there’s no man that is a sober man will be drunk , 
he s a boy, and he be drunk 
Boy No, he’s a man as thou art 
Hod Thus ’tis, when a man will not he ruled 
by his friends I bad him keep under the lee, but 
he kept dowm the weather two ho%vs , I told him 
lie would be taken with a planet, but the wisest of 
us all may fall 

Boy True, Hodge [Boy ti ips Imn 

Hod Whoop f lend me thy hand, Dick, I am 
fall’n into a well , lend me thy hand, I shall be 
drowned else 

Boy Hold fast by the bucket, Hodge 
Hod a ioj)e on it ’ 

Boy Ay, there is a rope on it , but where art 
thou, Hodge '2 

Hod In a well , I prythee, draw up 
Boy Come, give up thy body , wind up, hoist 
Hod I am over head and ears 
Boy In all, Hodge, m all 
Fran How loathsome is this beast-man’s shaiie 
to me, 

This mould of reason so unreasonable > — 

Small, why dost thou trip him down, seeing he’s 
diunk '2 

Boy Because, sir, I would have drunkards 
cheap ^ 

FFvAN How mean ye ? 


^ Edits , But 

“ So second edit , First edit , cehape 
VOL VII. IT 
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Boy. Why, they say that, when anything hath 
a fall, it IS cheap , and so of drunkards 

Fran Go to, help him up [Knocking ivitliout\ 
but, hark, who knocks ^ 

[Boy goes to the door, and retui ns ] 
Boy Sir, here’s one of Master IBarnes’s men 
with a letter to my old master 
Fran “Which of them is it ^ 

Boy They call him Nicholas, sir 

Fran Go, call him in [Exit Bov ] 

Knfer COOMES 

COOMES By your leave, ho ^ How now, young 
master, how is’t *2 

Fran Look je, sirrah, where your fellow lies , 
He’s ^ in a fine taking, is he not 

CoOMES WTioop, Hodge ’ where ait thou, man 
where art thou *2 
Hod 0, in a well 

CooMES In a well, man ’ nay, then, thou ait 
deep in understanding 

Fran Ay once to-day you weie almost so, sii 
CooMES "Who, I ’ go to, young master, I do 
not like this humour in ye, I tell ye tiue , gi\ e 
every man his due, and give him no more sa^ I 
was in such a case * go to, ’tis the greatest indig- 
nation that can be offered to a man , and, but a 
man’s more godlier given, you were able to make 
him swear out his heait-blood “What, though 
that honest Hodge have cut his fingei here, or, 
as some say, cut a feather what, though he be 
mump, misled, blind, or as it were — ’tis no conse- 
quent to me you know I have drunk all the ale- 
houses in Abington dry, and laid the taps on the 
tables, vhen I had done ’sblood. I’ll challenge all 


^ Read, foi the metre, He is 
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the tiue loh-pots m Europe to leap up to tlie dun 
in a bairel of beer, and if I cannot drink it down 
to my foot, ere I leave, and then set the tap in 
the midst of the house, and then turn a good turn 
on the toe on it, let me be counted nobody, a 
pmgler,^ — nay, let me be ^ bound to drink no thing 
but small-beer seven years after — and I had as 
lief be hanged 


Unter NICHOLAS 

FRAiSr Peace, sii, I must speak ■with one — 
Nicholas, I think, your name is 
Nich Tiue as the skin between your brows 
Fran Well, how doth tliy master “2 
Nich Foisooth, hve, and the best doth no 
better 

Fran AYliere is the letter he hath sent me 2 
Nich £!cce birpmm f here it is 
Fran ’Tis light as Philip said, ^tis a fine fool 
lAside] — 

This letter is diiected to my father , 

111 carry it to him Dick Coomes, make him 
dunk [Exit 

Coomes Ay, I’ll make hmi diunk,^ and lie will 


^ Equivalent to — poor, contemptible fellow but I must 
leave the reader to determine the exact meaning of this 
term of reproach As pingh signifies a small crofi, Naies 
{citing a passage from Ljlj “ Eupliues”) sa\s that pingkr 
IS ** probably a Ubounng horse, kept hy a farmer m his 
homestead ” “Gloss” m v — In Biockett’s ‘ Gloss ot 
North Country Words” zs FinglCf to woik assidiiouslr 
but inefficiently, — to labour until 30U are almost blind” 
In Foib}’s Vo cab of East Anglia” ue find, Pintle to 
pick one’s food, to eat squeamishly ” and in Slooi’s “ Suf- 
folk W Olds ” IS a similai explanation See also Jamieson s 
“ Et Diet of Scott Lang '' 

2 So second edit Not in first edit 
So second edit First edit , di 
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Nigh Not so, Richard , it is good to be merry 
and wise 

Dick^ [Coomes] “Well, Nicholas, as thou art 
Nicholas, welcome , hut as thou ait Nicholas and 
a boon companion, ten times welcome Nicholas, 
give me thy hand shall we be merry and we 
shall, say but we shall, and let the fiist woid 
stand 

Nigh Indeed, as long lives the merry man as 
the sad , an ounce of debt will not pay a pound of 
caie 

CpoMES Nay, a pound of care will not pay an 
ounce of debt 

Nigh Well, ’tis a good hoise never stumbles 
but vho lies heie'^ 

Coomes Tis our Hodge, and I think he lies 
asleep you made him drunk at your house to- 
day , but ril peppei some of you foi’t 

Nigh Ay, Richard, I know youll put a man 
over the shoes, and if you can , but he’s a fool will 
take more than will do him good 

Coomes ^Sblood, ye shall take more than will do 
jp good, or I'll make ye clap under the table 

Nigh Nay, I hope, as I have temperance to 
forbear drink, so have I patience to endure drink 
I’ll do as company doth , for when a man doth to 
Rome come, he must do as there is done “ 

Coomes Ha, my resolved Nick, froligozene ' 
Fill the pot, hostess , swouns, you whore ' Harry 
Hook's a rascal Help me, but carry my fellow 
Hodge in, and we'll c’rouse ® it, i' faith [Uxeimt 


1 So second edit First edit , Nich 
^ [This IS probably intended to run into verse — 

Foi when a man doth to Rome come, 

He must do as there is done ”] 

3 [Old copies, crush ] 
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Enter Philip 

Phil By tins, I think, the letter is delivered. 
And ’twill he shortly time that I step in, 

And woo their favouis foi my sistei’s foitune 
And ^et I need not ^ she may do as well. 

But yet not better, as the case doth stand, 
Between onr mothers, it may make them fi lends 
Nay, I would sweai that she would do as well, 
Were she a sti anger to one quality, 

But they are so acquainted, they’ll ne’er pait 
Why, she will flout the devil, and make blush 
The boldest face of man that e’er man saw , 

He that hath best opinion of his wit, 

And hath his biampan fraught with bitter jesfcs, 

Oi of his own, or stol’n, or howsoever. 

Let him stand ne’er so high m lus own conceit, 
Her wits a sun that melts him down hke buttei, 
And makes him sit at table pancake-wise. 

Flat, flat, God knows, and ne’er a woid to say, 
Yet she’ll not leave him then, hut like a tyiant 
She’ll persecute the poor wit-beaten man, 

And so bebang him with dry bobs and scoffs, 
When he is down, most coward-like, good taith, 

As I have pitied the pooi patient 
There came a farmer’s son a-wooing to her, 

A pioper man well-landed too he was, 

A man that for his wit need not to ask 
What time a year ’twere good to sow his oats, 

Nor yet his barley , no, nor when to leap, 

To plough his fallow’s, or to fell his trees, 
Well-expenenc’d thus each kind of way, 

After a two months’ labour at the most— 

And yet ’twas well he held it out so long — 

He left his love, she had so lac’d his lij^s 
He could say nothing to her but '^Gocl be with 
ye’” 

Why she, when men have din’d and call for cheese, 
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Will stiaight maintain jests bitter to disgest ^ i 
And then some one will fall to argument, 

Who if he over-master her with reason, 

Then she’ll begin to buffet him with mocks 
Well, I do doubt Francis hath so much spleen, 
They’ll ne'er agree , but I will moderate 
By this time it is time, I think, to enter 
This IS the house , shall I knock *2 no , I will not, 
[Nor] wait, while one comes out to answer [me] - 
I’ll in, and let them be as bold with us [IHxzt 

Entey Master Goitrsey, reading a lettei 

Mr Gour If that they lile, her dowry shall be 
equal 

To your son^s wealth or loossibiUty 

It is a means to male our wives good friends, 

And to continue friendship Huixt us two 
’Tis so, indeed I like this motion. 

And it hath my consent, because my wife 
Is sole infected and heart-sick with hate , 

And I have sought the Galen of advice, 

Which only tells me this same potion 
To be most sovereign for her sickness’ cuie 

Enter Frank and Philip 

Here comes my son, conferring with his friend — 
Francis, how do yon like your friend’s discourse 
I know he is persuading to this motion. 

Fran Father, as matter that befits a friend, 
But yet not me, that am too young to many 
Mr Gour Nay, if thy mind be foiwaid with 
thy years, 

The time is lost thou tamest Tiust me, boy, 


^ A form of digest, common in our early writers. 
2 [This emendation was suggested by Djce ] 
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Tins match is answerable to tliy birth , 

Her blood and portion give each other grace , 
These indented lines promise a sum, 

And I do like the value , if it hap 
Thy liking to accord to my consent, 

It IS a match Wilt thou go see the maid 

Fran Ne’er trust me, lather, the shackles ^ of 
marriage, 

Which I do see m others, seem so severe, 

I dare not put my youngling liberty 
Under the awe of that instruction , 

And yet I grant the hmits of free youth 
Going astray are often restrain’d by that 
But mistress wedlock, to my scholar -thoughts, 

Will be too curs’d, I fear 0, should she snip 
My pleasure-aiming mind, I shall be sad, 

And swear, when I did many, I was mad ^ 

Mr Goxje But, boy, let my experience teach 
thee this — 

Yet, in good faith, thou speak’st not much 
amiss — 

When first thy mother’s fame to me did come, 

Thy giandsire thus then came to me his son, 

And even my words to thee to me he said, 

And as to me thou say’st to him I said, 

But 111 a gieatei huff and hotter blood, — 

I tell ye, on youth’s tip-toes then I stood 
Says he (good faith, this was his very say), 

‘‘ When I was young, I was hut reason’s fool, 
And went to wedding as to wisdom s school 
It taught me much, and much I did forget, 

But, beaten much, by it I got some wit , 

Though I was shackled from an often scout, 

Yet I would wanton it, when I was out , 

’Twas comfort old acquaintance then to meet, 
Eestrained liberty attain’d is sweet ” 


^ [OU copies, i/ittpe ] 
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Thus said my father to thy son, 

And thou mayst do this too, as I have done 
Phil In faith, good counsel, Fiank vliat 
say^st thou to it 

Fran Philip, what should I say 
Phil Wliy, eitliei ay oi no 
Fran 0, but which rathei ^ 

Phil Why, that which as persuaded by thy 
father 

Fr4.n That’s ay then ^ Ay 0, should it fall 
out ill, 

Then I, for I am guilty of that ill ^ — 

111 not be guilty No 
Phil What, backward gone ^ 

Fran Philip, no whit backward , that is, on 
Phil On, then 
Fran 0, stay ^ 

Phil Tush, there is no good luck in this de- 
lay 

Come, come , late-comers, man, are shent 
Fran Heigho, I fear I shall repent ’ 

Well, which way, Philip *2 ® 

Phil Why, this way 

Fran. Canst thou tell, 

And takest upon thee to be my guide to hell *2 — 
But which way, father? 

Mr Goxjr That way, 

Fran Ay, you know, 

You found the way to sorrow long ago 
Father, God be wi’ ye ^ you have sent your son 
To seek on earth an earthly day of doom, 

Where I shall be adjudged, alack the ruth;, 

To penance for the follies of my youth ^ 


^ So second edit First edit , failien 
^ So second edit First edit , than 
3 Edits , Franhe 
^ [Old copies, hoye yee ] 
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Well, I must go , but, by my troth, my mind 
Is not capable to lore [in] ^ that kind 
O, I have look’d upon this mould of men, 

As I have done upon a lion’s den ’ 

Praised I have the gallant Least I saiv, 

Yet wish’d me no acquaintance i\itli his paw 
And must I now be grated vith them'? welL 
Yet I may haj) to prove a Daniel , 

And, if I do, sure it would make me laugh, 

To be among wild beasts and yet be safe 
Is there a remedy to abate their rage ^ 

Yes, many catch them, and put them in a cage 
Ay, but how catch them mairy, in your liaiid 
Caiiy me forth a buimng fiiebianJ, 

For with his sparkling shine, old rumour say&, 

A firebrand the sviftest runner fi a} s 
This I may do , but, if it piove not so, 

Then man goes out to seek Ins adjunct woo 
Philip, away ' and, fathei, now adieu ’ 

In quest of sorrow I am sent by you 

Mr Gour Eeturn, the messenger of joy, mj 
son, 

Fran Seldom m this world such a woik is 
done 

Phil Nay, nay, make haste, it will he quickly 
night 

Fran Why, is it not good to woo by candle- 
light'2 

Phil But, if we make not haste, they’ll be a- 
bed 

Fran. The better, candles out and curtaiiib 
spread [Exeunt Francis and Philip ] 

Mr Gour. I know, though that my son’s years 
he not many, 

Yet he hath wit to woo as well as any 

Here comes my wife I am glad my boy is gone 


^ [Old copies, loie cafobU to ] 
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Enter MISTRESS Goursey 

Eie she came hither. How now, wife ^ how is’t 
What, aie ye yet m charity and love 
With Mistress Barnes 1 

Mrs Gour AVith Misti css Barnes’ why Mis- 
ti ess ^ Barnes, I jiray 

Mr Gour Because she is youi neighbour 
and 

Mrs Gour And what ^ 

And a jealous, slandering, spiteful quean she is, 
One that would blur my reputation 
With hei opprobrious malice, if she could , 

She wrongs her husband, to abuse my fame 
Tis known that I have lived in honest name 
All my lifetime, and been your right true \\ife. 

Mr Gour I entertain no other thought, my 
wife, 

And my opmion’s sound of your behaviour 

Mrs Gour And my behaviour is as sound as it , 
But her ill-speeches seeks to rot my credit. 

And eat it with the woim of hate and malice 
Mr Gour Why, then, preserve it you h} 
patience 

Mrs Gour By patience ’ would ye have me 
shame myself, 

And cosen myself to bear her injuries ^ 

Not while her eyes be open, will I yield 
A word, a letter, a syllable’s value 
But equal and make even her wrongs to me 
To her again 

Mr Gour Then, in good faith, wife, ye are 
more to blame 

Mrs Gour Am I to blame, sir *2 pray, what 
letter’s this ? [Snatches the letter ] 


^ So second edit Fust edit , Maister 
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Mr Gour. Tlieie is a dearth of manners in ye, 
wife, 

Endely to snatch it from me Give it me 
Mrs Gour You shall not have it, sir, till I 
have read it 

Mr Gour Give me it, then, and I will read it 
to you 

Mrs Gour No, no, it shall not need I am a 
scholar 

Good enough to read a letter, sir 
Mr Gour God’s passion, if she know but the 
contents, 

She’ll seek to cross this match f she shall not read 
it [Aside ] 

Wife, give it me , come, come, give it me 
Mrs Gour Husband, in veiy deed, you shall 
not have it 

Mr Gour. What, will you move me to im- 
patience, then 1 

Mrs Gour Tut, tell not me of your impatience , 
But since you talk, sir, of impatience. 

You shall not have the letter, by this light, 

Till I have read it , soul, I’ll burn it fir^t ' 

Mr Gour Go to, ye move me, wife , gn e me 
the letter , 

In troth, I shall grow angry, if you do not. 

Mrs Gour Giow to the house-top with your 
angei, sir » 

Ne’er tell me, I care not thus much for it 

Mr Gour Well, I can bear enough, but not too 
much 

Come, give it me , ’twere best you he joersuaded , 
By God — je make me swear — now Godforgive me ' — 
Give me, I say, and stand not long upon it , 

Go to, I am angry at the heart, my very heart 
Mrs Gour Heart me no heaHs ’ you shall not 
have it, sir, 

No, you shall not , ne’er look so big, > 
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I Will not be afiaid at your great looks ^ 

You sliall not have it, no, you shall not have it 
Mk Goto Shall I not have it ^ in troth, 111 try 
that 

Minion, I’ll ha’ ’t , shall I not ha’ ’t '2 — I am loth — 
Go to, take pausement, be advis’d — 

In faith, I will , and stand not long upon it — 

A woman of your years * I am a&ham’d 
A couple of so long continuance 
Should thus — God’s foot — I cry God heait’ly 
mercy ^ — 

Go to, ye vex me , and I’ll vex ye foi it , 

Before I leave ye, I will make ye glad 
To tender it on your knees , heai ye, I will, I will 
What, woise and w’oise stomach f true faith, 

Shall I be cross’d by you in my old age 
And where I should have greatest comfoit, too, 

A nurse of you *2 — nurse in the devil’s name ^ — 

Go to, mistress , by God’s precious deei, 

If ye delay 

Mrs Gotjr Lord, Lord, why, in what a fit 
Are you m, husband > so enrag’d, so mov’d, 

And for so slight a cause, to read a letter • 

Did this letter, love, contain my death, 

Should you deny my sight of it, I ^vould not 
Nor see my sorrow nor eschew my danger, 

But willingly yield me a patient 

Unto the doom that your displeasure gave 

Heie is the letter ^ not for that your mcensement 

[Gbves had the letter ] 

Makes me make offer of it, but yoiii health, 
Which anger, I do fear, hath craz’d,^ 

And viper-like hath suck’d away the blood 
That wont was to be cheerful in this cheek . 

How pale ye look ^ 


1 Some word most probably has dropped out from the line 
[Perhaps not ] 
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Mr Gour Pale ’ Can ye blame me foi it “? I 
tell you true. 

An easy mattei could not thus have moved me 
Well, tins lesignment—and so foitli — but, Avoman, 
Tins foitnight shall I not forget ye foi it — 

Ha, ha, I see that roughness can do somewhat ’ 

I did not think, good taith, I could have set 
So sour a face upon it, and to her. 

My bed-embracer, my right bosom friend 
I would not that she should have seen the letter — 
As poor a man as I am — by my tioth. 

For twenty pound well, I am glad I have it 

[Aside ] 

Ha, here’s ado about a thing of nothing ^ 

What, stomach, ha * ’tis happy you’ie come down 

[Exit 

Mrs Gour Well, crafty ^ fox, Til hunt ye, by 
my troth, 

Deal ye so closely ’ Well, I see his drift 
He would not let me see the letter, lest 
That I should cross the match , and I will cross t 
Dick Coomes ' 


Entei CooMRS 

Coomes Forsooth 

Mrs Gour Come hither, Dick, thou ait a 
man I love, 

And one whom I have much in my regard. 

Coomes I thank ye for it, mistress, I thank ye 
for it 

Mrs Gour Hay, heie’s my hand, I will do very 
much 

Foi thee, if e’er thou stand’st in need of me , 

Thou shalt not lack, wlnlst thou hast a day to live. 
Money, apparel 


^ So second edit First edit, craft 
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COOMES And ST\oid and kicldeis "i 

Mrs Gour And s^vord and liucklers too, mj 
gallant Dick, 

So thou Wilt use luit this in my defence 

to las siio)d] 

CooMES This f no, foitli, I ha\ e no mind to 
this , break mr head, if this bioak not, if we come 
to any tough play Kay, niistiess, I had a SYord, 
ay, the flowei of Smitliheld foi a sword, a right 
fox/ i’ faith , "With that, and a man had come 
over with a smooth and a sharp stioke, it would 
have cued twang, and then, vhen I had doubled 
my point, trac'd my giound, and had carried my 
buckler befoie me like a gai den-butt, and then 
come m with a cioss bloiv, and over the pick^ of 
his bucklei two ells long, xt w'ould have cried 
twang, twang, metal, metal but a dog hath his 
day , 'tis gone, and there are few good ones made 
now I see by this deaitli of good swords, that® 
dearth of sword-and-buckler fight begins to grow 
out ^ I am sorry for it, I shall never see good 
manhood again, if it be once gone , this poking 
fight of rapier and dagger will come up then , then 
a man, a tall ^ man, and a good s^vorcl-and-buckler 
man, will be spitted like a cat or a coney , then a 
boy will be as good as a man, unless the Lord 
show mercy unto us , well, I had as lief be bang'd 
as live to see that day Well, mistress, what shall 
I do what shall I do ^ 

Mrs Gour Why, this, brave Dick Thou 
knowest that Baines's wife 
And I am foes now, man me to her house , 

And though it be dark, Dick, yet well have no light, 


^ A familiar term for the old English broadsword 
s The shaip point in the centre of the buckler 
® So second edit First edit , and 
4 [Dyce proposed to read onfl ® * c , Brave 
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Lest that thy master should prevent our journey 
By seeing our depart Then, when we come, 

And if that she and I do fall to woids, 

Set in thy foot and quarrel with her men, 

Draw, fight, strike, hurt, but do not kill the 
slaves, 

And make as though thou strookest ^ at a man, 
And hit her, and thou canst, — a plague upon 
her ^ — 

She hath misus'd me, Dick wilt thou do this 
CooMES Yes, mistiess, I will strike her men , 
but God forbid that e'er Dick Coomes should be 
seen to strike a woman * 

Mrs Goitr Why, she is mankind , 2 therefore 
thou mayest strike her 

Coomes* Mankind * nay, and she have any part 
of a man, 111 stiike her, I wairant 
Mrs Goitr. That's my good Dick, thats my 
sweet Dick * 

Coomes ’Swouns, who would not be a man of 
valour to have such words of a geiitleivoman f one 
of their words are more to me than twenty of 
these russet-coats, cheese-cakes, and butter-makers 
Well, I thank God, I am none of these cowaids , 
veil, and a man have any viitue in him, I see he 
shall be regarded [Aside ] 

Mrs Gour Ait thou resolved, Dick ? wilt thou 
do this for me ^ 

And if thou wilt, here is an earnest-penny 
Of that rich guerdon I do mean to give thee. 

[Gives money ] 

Coomes An angel, ^ mistress > let me see Stand 
you on my left hand, and let the angel he on xnj 
buckler on my right hand, for fear ot losing Now, 


^ [Old copies, ^ « c, Manlike, masculine. 

See note, p. 274 
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licie stand I to be tempted They say, eveiy man 
hath two spirits attemlinq on him, either good or 
bad , noY , I say, a man liatli no othei spirits but 
either his wealth or his m ife now, which is the 
bettei of them “Z Why, that is as they aie used , 
foi use neither of them \volI, and they aie both 
nought But this is a iniuu le to me, that gold 
that IS heavy hath the ujijiei, and a wmian that 
is light doth soonest fall, considoiing that light 
tilings aspiie, and heavy things soonest go down 
but leave these consideiations to Sii John,^ they 
become a black-coat bettei tlian a blue ^ ‘Well, 
mistie&s, I bad no mind to-day to quarrel , but a 
'woman is made to be a man’s seducei , you say, 
<iuairel ^ 

Mrs Gour Ay 

CooMES Theie s^ieaks an angel is it good ? 
Mrs Gour Ay 

CooMES Then, I cannot do amiss , the good 
angel goes with me [Exeunt 

Enter Sir Balph Smith, 1m Lady, Will, 

‘ [and Attendants] 

Sir Ealpil Come on, my hearts faith, it is 
ill-luck, 

To hunt all day, and not kill anything 
What sayest thou, laiiy ait thou weary yet ? 
Lady, I must not say so, sir 
Sir Kalph Although thou ait ^ 

Will And can you blame liei, to be forth so 
long, 

And see no better sport '2 

Sir Ealph Good faith, 'twas veiy hard. 

Lady. No, 'twas not ill, 


^ « e , The parson Blt was a title applied to clergymen 
* See note, p 295 
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Because, you know, it is not good to kill 
Sir Ealph Yes, venison, lady 
Lady JSTo, indeed, nor them ^ 

Life is as dear m deer as ’tis in men 
Sir Ealph But they are lall’d for spoit 
Lady But that's had plaj^. 

When they are made to sport their lives away 
Sir Ealph 'Tis fine to see them run. 

Lady What, out of breath ? 

They run but ill that run themselves to death 
Sir Ealph They might make, then, less haste, 
and keep their wind 

Lady. Why, then, they see the hounds brings 
death behind 

Sir Ealph. Then, 'twere as good for them at 
first to stay, 

As to run long, and run their lives away. 

Lady Ay, but the stoutest of you all that’s here 
Would run from death and nimbly scud for fear. 
Now, by my troth, I pity these poor elves ^ 

Sir Ealph Well, they have made us but bad 
sport to-day 

Lady Yes, 'twas my spoit to see them 'scape 
away 

Will I wish that I had been at one buck’s falL 
Lady Out, thou wood-tyrant ^ thou art worst 
of all 

Will A wood-man,^ lady, but no tjurant I 
Lady Yes, tyiant-like thou lov'st to see lives die. 
Sir Ealph Lady, no more I do not like this 
luck, 

To hunt all day, and yet not kill a buck 
Well, it is late , but yet I swear I will 
Stay here all night, but I a buck will kill 


1 [A line appears to be lost here, probably ending with 
sches, as the whole dialogue is m rh^me] 

^ t e,, Forester, 

VOL VII. 


X 
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Lady All night » nay, good Sii Ealpli Smith, 
do not so 

Sir Eylph Content ye, lady 'Will, go fetch 
my bow 

A beiiy ^ of fair roes I saw to-day 

Down by the gioves, and theie I’ll take stand, 

And shoot at one — God send a lucky hand * 

Lady Will ye not, then, Sir Ealph, go home 
with me 

Sir E\lph No, but my men shall bear thee 
company — 

Sirs, man hei home Will, bid the huntbinen couple, 
And bid them Mell leMaid then hound's to-mght ~ 
Lady, faiewell Will, haste ye with the bow , 

I’ll stay for thee heie by the giove below 

Will I will , but ’twill be clarlc, I shall not see 
How shall I see ye, then ^ 

Sir E^lph Why, halloo to me, and I lull 
answer thee 
Will Enough, I will 
SirEalph Farewell 

Lady How willingly dost thou consent to go 
To fetch thy master that same killing bow ’ 

Will Guilty of death I willing am in this, 
Because ’twas our ill haps to-day to miss 
To hunt, and not to kill, is hunter’s sonow 
Come, lady, well have venison eie to-monow, 

[Ejieiuit 


Unter PHILIP, FRANK [and Boy] 

Phil Come, Fiank, now are we hard by the" 
house 

But how now 1 Sad 1 


^ Seems to be used here for herd , an unusual meaning of 
the word [See HalliwelPs “Diet’’ v Brny, No 3] 

® So second edit First edit me 
^ So second edit Fast edit tlC 
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Fran No, to study kow to woo tiiy sister 
Phil How, man 1 how to woo her’ why, no 
matter how , 

I am sure thou wilt not he ashamed to woo 
Thy cheeks not subject to a childish blush, 

Thou hast a better wairant by thy wit , 

I know thy oratoiy can unfold 

[A] quick invention, plausible discourse, 

And set such painted beauty on thy tongue, 

As it shall ravish eveiy maiden sense , 

For, Frank, thou art not like the russet youth 
I told thee of, that went to ’woo a wench, 

And being full stuff'd up wuth fallow wut 
And meadow-matter*, ask’d the pretty maid 
How they sold corn last maiket-day "with them. 
Saying, “ Indeed, ’twas "very deai with [us] " 

And, do ye hear, ye ^ had not need be so, 

For slie ^ will, Francis, throughly ^ trv youi wit , 
Sin ah, she’ll bow the metal of your wits, 

And, if they crack, she will not hold je cunent , 
Nay, she will -weigh your -vit, as men weigh 
angels,^ 

And, if it lack a gram, she will not cliange -with 

ye 

I cannot speak it but in pas«;ion, 

She IS a vicked wench to make a jest , 

Ah me, how full of flouts and mocks she is ^ 

Fran Some aqua-vitoe reason to recover 
This sick discourser’ Sound ^ not, piytliee, 
Philip 

Tush, tush, I do not thmk her as thou saj est 
Perhaps she’s ® opimon’s dailing, Phihp, 


^ Edits he 

2 So second edit First edit thee 

2 So second edit First edit thoi ouhj 

^ See note, p. 274 
® Swoon 

® Read, for the metre, $lie ts 
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Lady All night ’ nay, good Sir Ealph Smith, 
do not so 

Sir Ealph Content ye, lady Will, go fetch 
my bow 

A berry ^ of fan roes I saw to-dav 

Down by the groves, and there I’ll take my^ stand, 

And shoot at one — God send a lucky hand ’ 

Lady Will ye not, then, Sir Ealph, go home 
with me *2 

Sir E^lph No, but my men shall bear thee 
company — 

Sirs, man hei home Will, bid the huntsmen couple, 
And bid them well rev ard their hounds to-night — 
Lady, faiewell Will, haste ye with the bow , 

111 stay for thee here by the giove below 

Will I will , but ’twill be dark, I shall not see 
How shall I see ye, then 

Sir E4LPH Why, halloo to me, and I will 
answer thee 
Will, Enough, I will 

Sir Ealph Farewell [Enf 

Lady. How willingly dost thou consent to go 
To fetch thy master that same killing bow ’ 

Will Guilty of death I willing am in this, 
Because ’twas our ill-haps to-day to miss 
To hunt, and not to kill, is hunter’s sorrow 
Come, lady, well have venison ere to-monow 

[Exeunt 


Enter PHILIP, Frank [and Boy] 

Phil Come, Frank, now are we hard by the " 
house 

But how now 1 Sad ^ 


^ Seems to be used here for herd an unusual meaning of 
the word [See HalliwelTs “Diet” ^ No 3] 

® So second edit First edit me 
^ So second edit First edit tE 
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Fran. No, to study how to woo thy sister 
Phil How, man? how to woo her f why, lut 
matter how , 

I am sure thou wilt not he ashamed to wno 
Thy cheeks not subject to a childish blush, 

Thou hast a bettei -wairant by thy wit , 

I know thy oratoiy can unfold 

[A] quick mventioii, plausible discourse, 

And set such painted beauty on thy tongue, 

As it shall ravish every maiden sense , 

For, Frank, thou ait not like the russet joutii 
I told thee of, that went to woo a wench, 

And being full stuff’d up with fallow wit 
And meadow-matter, ask’d the joretty maid 
How they sold corn last market-day with them, 
Saying, “ Indeed, Twas very dear with [ns] ” 

And, do ye hear, ye ^ had not need be so, 

For she ^ will, Fiancis, throughly ^ tiy your wit , 
Sill ah, shell bow the metal of your wits, 

And, if they crack, she will not hold ye current , 
Nay, she will weigh your wit, as men weigh 
angels,^ 

And, if it lack a giam, she will not change witl) 
ye 

I cannot speak it but in passion, 

She is a wicked wench to make a jest , 

Ah me, how full of flouts and mocks she is ^ 

Fran Some aqua-vitae reason to recovei 
This sick discourser’ Sound ^ not, pry thee, 
Philip 

Tush, tush, I do not think her as thou saj est 
Perhaps she’s ® opinion’s darling, Philip, 


^ Edits he 

^ So second edit First edit thee 
® So second edit Fust edit tlmorihi 
^ See note, p, 274 
® Swoon 

® Read, for the metre, ehe ts 
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Wise in repute, the crow’s bud 0 my fiiend, 
Some judgments slave themselves to small desert, 
And wondeimse the biith of common wit. 

When their own ^ strangeness do but make that 
strange, 

And then ill eirors do but make that good 
And why should men debase to make that good 
Pei haps such admiration \\ins her wit 

Phil Well, I am glad to heai this bold prepaie 
For this encounter Forward, hardy Frank ' 
Yonder’s the window with the candle iii’t , 

Belike she’s putting on her night attire 
I told ye, Frank, ’twas late Well, I will call her, 
Many, softly, that my mother may not hear 
Mall, sister Mall < 


Enter Mall %n the window 

Mal How now, who’s there 
Phil Tis I 

Mal ’Tis I ' Who I ^ I, quoth the dog, or 
whatl 

A Christcross row I ^ ^ 

Phil Ho, sweet pinkany s 
Mal 0, is’t you, wild-oats ^ 

Phil Ay, forsooth, wanton, 

Mal Well said, scapethnft 

Fran. Philip, be these your usual best salutes 

[Aside ] 

Phil Is this the harmless chiding of that dove 2 

[Aside ] 

Fran Dove ^ One of those that draw the 
queen of love 1 [Aside ] 


^ Edits , none 

® e € , An i of the Christ-cross row or alphabet 
® A term of endearment, formed, perhaps, from to 
^mk, to contract the eyelids 
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Mal How now 'Z who’s that, brother ^ who’s 
that with ye ^ 

Phil A gentleman, my friend 
Mal By’r lady, he hath a jinre wit 
Pran How means your holy judgment ? 

Mal O, well put-in, sii > 

Fran Up, you would say 
Mal Well chmb’d, gentleman ' 

I pray, sir, tell me, do you cart the queen of love 
Fran Not cart her, but couch her in your eye. 
And a fit place for gentle love to he 

Mal Ay, but methmks you speak without the 
book. 

To place a four wheel waggon in my look 
Where will you have room to have the coachman 
sit ^ 

Fran Nay, that were but small mamieis, and 
not fit 

His duty IS before you bare to stand, 

Having a lusty whipstock ^ m his hand 
Mal The place is void , will you provide me 
one 

Fran. And if you please, I will supply the 
room 

Mal But aie ye cunning m the caiman’s lasli ? 
And can ye whistle well ** 

Fran Yes, I can well direct the coadi of lo^e 
Mal Ah, ciuel carter * 'would you whip a dove ? 
Phil Hark ye, sister — 

Mal Nay, but hark ye, brother , 

"Whose white boy® is that same^ know ye ]iis 
mother ^ 


^ Edits , Bower 

® ^ e , A good whip (wlitpstoel is pioperly the stock or 
handle of a whip). 

3 A term of endearment, which often occurs in our ear]\ 
dramatists. 
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Phil He is a gentleman of a good house. 

Mal Why, IS his house of gold ^ 

Is it not made of lime and stone like this 
Phil I mean he’s well-descended 
Mal God be thanked ! 

Did he descend some steeple or some ladder ^ 
Phil Well, you will still be cross , I tell ye, 
sistei — 

This gentleman, by all your friends’ consent 
Must be your husband 

Mal Nay, not all, some sing another note , 

My mother will say no, I hold a groat 
But I thought ’twas somewhat, he would be a 
caitei , 

He hath been whipping lately some blind bear, 
And now he would ferk the blind boy here with 
us 

Phil Well, do you hear, you, sistei, mistiess 
[that] would have — 

You that do long for somewhat, I know what — 
My father told me — go to, Pll tell all. 

If ye be cross— do you hear me I have labour’d 
A yeai’s %vork in this afternoon for ye 
Come from your cloister, votary, chaste nun, 

Come down and kiss Prank Goursey’s mother’s son 
Mal Kiss him, I pray *2 

Phil Go to, stale maidenhead ’ come down, I 
say, 

You seventeen and upward, come, come down, 
You’ll stay till twenty else for your wedding gowm 
Mal Nun, votar}’-, stale maidenhead, seventeen 
and upward * 

Here be names ^ what, nothing else 
Fran Yes, or a fair-built steeple -without bells 
Mal Steeple > good people, nay, another cast 
PiiAN Ay, or a well-made ship without a mast 
M4L Fie, not so big, sir, by one part of four 
Fran AVhy, then, ye are a boat without an oar 
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Mal 0 well row’d wit f but what’s your fare, 
I piay ^ 

Fran Your fair self must be my fairest pay 
Mal Kay, and you be so dear, I’ll choose 
another 

Fran Why, take your first man, wench, and go 
no fmther [Aside] 

Phil Peace, Francis Hark ye, sister, this I say 
You know my mind, or answer ay or nay 
[Your] wit and judgment hath resolv’d his mind, 
And he foresees what after he shall find : 

If such discretion, then, shall govern you, 

Yow love to him, he’ll do the like to you 
Mal Yow love f w'^ho would not love such a 
comely feature, 

Kor high nor low, but of the middle stature 
A middle man, that’s the best size indeed , 

I like him well love grant us well to speed ’ 

Fran And let me see a woman of that tallness. 
So slender and of such a middle smallness, 

So old enough, and in each part so ft, 

So fair, so kind, endued ivith so much wit, 

Of so much wit as it is held a wonder, 

’Twere pity to keep love and her asundei , 
Therefore go up, my joy, call down my blibS , 

Bid her come seal the baigam with a ki&s 
Mal Frank, Fiank, I come thiough dangers, 
death, and haims, 

To make love's patent ^ with my 2 seal of arms 
Phil But, sistei, softly, lest my mother hear 
Mal Hush, then , mum, mouse in clieese,^ cat 
IS near [&z£ Mal 

Fran. Kow, m good faith, Philip, this makes 
me smile. 

That I have w^ooed and won in so small while 


1 Edits , patieivt 2 [Old copies, thy ] 

^ So second edit First edit , climse 
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Phil Francis, indeed my sister, I dare say, 
Was not determined to say thee nay , 

For this same tothei thing, calFd maiden-head, 
Hangs by so small a hair or spider’s thread. 
And worn so too ^ with time, it must needs fall, 
And, like a well-lui’d hawk, she knows hei call 


[Entei Mall] 

Mal Whist, brothel, whist * my mother heaid 
me tread. 

And ask’d. Who’s there '2 I would not answer 
her, 

She call’d, A light ’ and up she’s gone to seek 
me 

Theie when she finds me not, she’ll hithei come , 
Therefore dispatch, let it be quickly done. 

Francis, my love’s lease I do let to thee. 

Date of my life and thine . what sayest thou to 
me ^ 

The ent’ring, fine, or income thou must pay, 

Are kisses and embraces eveiy day , 

And quaiterly I must receive my rent , 

You know my mind 
Fran I guess at thy intent 
Thou shalt not miss a minute of thy time 
Mal Why, then, sweet Francis, I am only 
thine — 

Brother, bear witness 
Phil Do ye deliver this as your deed *2 
Mal I do, I do. 

Phil God send ye both good speed ’ 

God’s Lord, my mother I Stand aside, 

And closely too, lest that you be espied 


^ So second edit First edit , to 
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[Enter MISTRESS BarKES ] 

Mrs Bar Who's there ? 

Phil Mother, tis I 

Mrs Bar You disobedient luffian, caieless 
wretch, 

That said your father lov’d me but too well ' 

111 think on’t, when thou thmk’st I have forgot it 
Who’s with thee else — How now, minion you ^ 
With whom'2 with him • — Why, what make }ou 
here, sir, [Discoie^s Prancis and Mall 
And thus late too ? what, hath youi mother sent 

ye 

To cut my throat, that here you be in wait ? — 
Come from him, mistress, and let go Ins hand — 
Will ye not, sir ^ 

Fran Stay, Mistress Baines, or mother— -wliat 
ye will , 

She is ^ my -wife, and here she shall be still, 

Mrs Bar How, sir ^ your wife ' wouldst thou 
my daughter have *2 

ril lather have her mairied to her grave ^ 

Go to , be gone, and quickly, or I sw’ear 
I’ll have my men beat ye for staying here 
Phil Beat him, mother ’ as I am true ^ nL%n 
They were better beat the devil and his dam 
Mrs Bar What, wilt thou take his jiart ? 

Phil To do him good, 

And ’twere to wade hitherto up m blood 
Fran God-a-mercy, Philip ' — But, mother, hear 
me. 

Mrs Bar CalFst thou me mother? no, thy 
mother’s name 


^ Read, for the metre, Sliee ts 

® A recollection perhaps of Shakespeare’s ** Romeo and 
Juliet,” act ui sc 5 — 

“ I would the fool were married to her giave I " 

® t e , Honest. 
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Carries about with it reproach and shame 
Give me my daughter ere that she shall wed 
A strumpet’s son, and have her so misled, 

I’ll marry her to a caiter ^ come, I say, 

Give me her from thee 
Fran Mother, not to-day, 

Nor yet to-moriow, till my life’s last morrow 
Make me leave that which I with leave did borrow 
Here I have boi rowed love. I’ll not denay ^ it — 
Thy wedding night’s my day, then I’ll repay it — 
Till then she’ll trust me Wench is’t 2 not so 
And if it be, say ay, if not, say no 
Mal Mother, good mother, hear me ^ 0 good 
God, 

Now we are even, what, would you make us odd 
Now, I beseech ye, for the love of Christ, 

To give me leave once to do what I list 
I am as you were, when you were a maid , 

Guess by yourself how long you would have stay’d, 
Might you have had your will as good begin 
At first as last, it saves us from much sin , 

Lying alone, we muse on things and things, 

And in our minds one thought another brings 
This maid’s life, mother, is an idle life, 

Therefore 111 be, ay, I wilj. be a wife , 

And, mother, do not mistrust ^^my age or power, 

I am sufficient, I lack ne’er an hour ; 

I had both wit to grant, when he did woo me, 

And strength to bear whate’er he can do to me 
Mrs Bar Well, hold-face, but I mean to make 
ye stay 

Go to, come from him, or I’ll make ye come 
Will ye not come 
Phil Mother, I pray, forbear , 

This match is for my sister 


^ ie. Deny ® Read, for the metre, u it 

® So second edit First edit , mistrurst 
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Mrs Bar Yillam, ’tis not^ 

Nor she shall not be so match’d now i 

Phil In troth, she shall, and your unruly hate 
Shall not rule us, well end all this debate 
By this begun device 

Mrs Bar Ay, end what you begun f Villain'^, 
thieves, 

Gi\e me my daughter f will ye rob me of her — 
Help, help f theyll rob me here, theyll rob me 
here ' 

Enter MASTER Barnes and his men 

Mr Bar How now ^ what outcry's heie 
why, how now, woman ? 

Mrs Bar Why, Gouisey’s son, confederate 2 
with this bo\ , 

This wretch unnatural and undutiful, 

Seeks hence to steal my daughter v ill you suffer 
it ^ 

Shall he, that’s son to my arch-enemy, 

Enjoy her ^ Have I brought her up to tins ^ 

0 God, he shall not have her, no, he shall not ^ 

Mr Bar I am soiry she knows it [AsiJe? ] — 
Haik ye, wife, 

Let leason moderate your rage a little. 

If } oil examine but his biith and li\mg, 

His wit and good behaviour, you wull say, 

Though that ill-hate make your opinion bad, 

He doth deserve as good a wife as she 

Mrs Bar Why, will you give consent he shall 
enjoy her *2 

Mr Bar Ay, so that thy mind would agree 
with mine ^ 

Mrs Bar My mind shall ne’er agree to tins 
agreement 


^ Q\ , now I swear 1 


2 Edits , confederates 
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Enter MISTRESS GoURSEY and CoOMES ^ 

Mr Bar And yet it shall go forward —but 
who’s here *2 

What, Mistress Gouisey ! how knew she of this *2 
Phil Frank, thy mother ’ 

Fran ’Sowns, where ^ a plague upon it f 

I think the devil is set to cross this match 
Mrs Gour This is the house, Dick Coomes, 
and yonder’s [th’j light 

Let us go near How now ^ methiiiks I see 

My son stand hand in hand with Barnes his 
daughter. 

Why, how now, sin ah is this time of night 

For you to be abroad what have we here ? 

I hope that love hath not thus coupled you 
Fra.n Love, by my troth, mother, love • she 
loves me, 

And I love her , then we must needs agree 
Mrs Bar Ay, but 1 11 keep her sure enough 
from thee 

Mrs Gour It shall not need, I’ll keep him safe 
enough, 

Be sure he shall not graft in such a stock. 

Mrs Bar What stock, forsooth 1 as good a 
stock as thine 

I do not mean that he shall graft in mine 
Mrs Gour Hor shall he, mistress Haik, boy , 
thwart but mad 

To love the branch that hath a root so bad 
Fran Then, mother, I will giaft a pippin on a 
crab 

Mrs Gour It will not prove well 
Fran But I will prove my skill 
Mrs Bar Sir, but you shall not 


^ Oeeurg somewhat earlier m edits (to warn the actors to 
be in readiness for coming on the stage). 
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Fran Mothers both, I will 
Mr Bar Hark, Philip send away thy sister 
stiaight , 

Let Francis meet her where thou shalt appoint , 
Let them go several to shun suspicion, 

And bid them go to Oxford both this night , 
Theie to-morrow say that we tv ill meet them, 

And there determine of their marriage \^Asi(k ] 
PiriL I will though it he very late and dark, 
My sister will endure it for a husband [Aside ] 
Mr Bar Well, then, at Caifax,^ boy, I mean to 
meet them [Aside ] 

Phil Enough [M vster Barnes j 

Would they Tvould begin to chide ' 

Foi I Tv^ould have them braw-ling, that meanwhile 
They may steal hence, to meet wdiere I appoint it, 

[Aside ] 

What, mother, will you let this match go forward ^ 
Oi, Mistress Gouisey, Tvill you fiist agree ^ 

Mrs Goxjr Shall I agree first 
Phil Ay, why not come, come 
Mrs Gour Gome from her, son, and if thou 
lovSt thv mother 

Mrs Bar With the like spell, daughter, I con- 
jure thee 

Mrs Gour Francis, by fair means let me vin 
thee from her, 

And I will gild my Messing, gentle son, 

With store of angels I would not have thee 
Check thy good lortune by this cos’nmg choice 
0, do not thrall thy happy liberty 
In such a bondage > if thoult needs he bound, 

Be then to better worth , this worthless choice 
Is not fit for thee 


2 A well-known part of Oxford The principal street is 
the High Street, running from Magdalen Bridge to Carfax 
Church,’’ die — Oxford GuidCj p 3, 8th edit. 
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Mrs Bar Is’t not fit for him *2 wherefore is't 
not fit 

Is he too brave i a gentleman, I pray ^ 

"Eo, ’tis not fit , she shall not fit his turn 
If she were wise, she would be fitter for 
Three times his better Minion, go m, or III 
make ye , 

111 keep 3 ^e safe from him, I warrant ye 
Mrs Gour Come, Fiancis, come from her 
Fran Mothers, with both hands shove I hate 
fiom love, 

That like an ill-companion would infect 
The infant mind of our affection 
AYithin this cradle shall this minute’s babe 
Be laid to lest ^ and thus I’ll hug my joy 
Mrs Gour TVTlt thou be obstinate, thou self- 
■will’d boy *2 

Nay, then, peiforce 111 part ye, since ye inll not 
COOMES Do ye heai, mistiess? pi ay ye give 
me leave to talk two or thiee cold w^ords with my 
young master — Hark ye, sir, ye are my master s 
son, and so forth, and indeed I bear ye some 
good-will, partly for his sake, and partly for your 
own , and I do hope you do the like to me, — I 
should be sorry else I must needs say ye are a 
young man , and for mine own pai t, I liave seen 
the woild, and I know what belongs to causes, and 
the experience that I have, I thank God I have 
travelled for it 

Fran Why, how far have ye travell’d for it 2 
Boy From my master’s house to the ale-house 
CooMES How, sir? 

Boy So, sir 

CooMES Go to I pi ay, correct j^our boy , 
’twas ne’er a good -world, smce a boy would face a 
man so 


^ i e , Fine. 
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Fran Go to Forward, man 
COOMES Well, sir, so it is, I would not ye 
to many without my mistress' consent 
Fran And why 

CooMES Nay, theie's ne'er a why hut tlieie is a 
wherefore, I have known some have done the 
like and they have danc’d a galliard at beggais'- 
hush ^ for it 

Boy At heggars’-hush f Hear him no more, 
mastei , he doth bedaub ye with his dmty speech 
Bo ye hear, sir 1 how fai stands beggars’-bu&h 
from your father's house, sir ^ Why, thou v^lioie- 
son refuge^ of a tailoi, that weit 'jdi entice to a 
tailor half an age, and because, if thou hadst 
ser\ed ten ages thou wouldst 2RO\e but a botcher, 
thou leapst from the shop-boaid to a blue coat, 
doth it become thee to use thy terms so'? well, 
thou degree above a hacknej’, and ten degrees 
under a page, sew U]) 5 our lubbei lips, or 'tis not 
your swoid and buckler shall keep my poniaid 
fiom your bieast 

CooMES Do ye hear, sir this is your boy 
Fran How then ^ 

CooMES You must hieech him for it, 

Fran Must 1 1 how, if I will not 
CooMES Why, then, ^tis a fine woild, wlien 
boys keep boys, and know not how to use them 
Fran- Boy, ye rascal ’ 

Mrs Gour Stiike him, and thou darest 
CooMES Strike me alas, he were better strike 
his fathei * Sowns, go to, put up your bodkin ® 


^ A common proverbial expression Beqgari -hxzh 
being a tree notoriously known, on the left-hand of the 
London road, fiom Huntingdon to Caxton ’’ [Hazlitt’s 
Proverbs,” 1869, p. 401 See also pp. 82, 199 ] 

^ ^ e , Refuse. 

® Is a common term for a small dagger, but here it seems 
to be used in contempt , see the next speech of Coomes 
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Fran Mother, stand hy , Til teach that lascal — 
COOMES Go to, give me good words, or, by 
God’s dines,^ 111 buckle ye for all your bird-spit 
Fran. Will you so, sir “2 

Phil Stay, Fiank, this pitch of frenzy will defile 
thee , 

Meddle not with it thy uniepioved valour 
Should be high-minded , couch it not so low 
Dost hear me 2 take occasion to slip hence, 

But secretly, let not thy mother see thee 
At the back-side there is a coney-green ,2 
Stay theie for me, and Mall and I will come to 
thee [Asidel 

Fran Enough, I will [Aside ] Mother, you do 
me wrong 

To be so peremptoiy in your command, 

And see that rascal to abuse me so 

CooMES Pascal ^ take that and take all ^ Do 
ye hear, sii 2 I do not mean to jiocket up this 
vTong 

Boy I know why that is 
CooMES Why « 

Boy Because you have ne’er a pocket 
Com a whip, sirrah, a whip f But, sir, provide 
your tools against to-morrow morning , ’tis some- 
what dark now, indeed you know Dawson’s close, 
between the hedge and the pond , ’tis good even 
ground, I’ll meet you there, and I do not, call 
me cut , 3 and you be a man, show yourself a man , 
well have a bout or two , and so well part for 
that present 

Fran Well, sir, well 

Nich Boy, have they appointed to fight 2 


^ The origin of this corrupted oath is, I believe, un- 
known 

2 4 , Rabbit-burrow 
^ t Cf Call me horse 
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Boy Ay, Nicholas ^ wilt not thou go see the 
fray 

Nice No, indeed ^ eyen as they brew, so let 
them bake I will not thiust my hand into the 
liame, and [I] need not ^ ’tis not good to have an 
oar m another man’s boat, little said is soon 
amended, and in little meddling cometh gieat rest ^ 
’tis good sleeping in a whole skm , so a man might 
come home by Weeping-Cross ^ no, by lady, a 
friend is not so soon gotten as lost , blessed are 
the peace-makers , they that strike with the sword, 
shall be beaten with the scabbard 
Phil Well-said, Pioverbs ne^er another to 
that purpose 

Nigh Yes, I could have said to you, sir, Take 
heed is a good reed ® 

Phil Why to me, take heed ? 

Nice Por happy is he whom otlier inen’’s harms 
do make to beware 

Phil 0, beware, Frank » Slip away, Mall, 
you know what I told ye I’ll hold our mothers 
both in talk meanwhile [Aside 1 Mother and 
Mistress Baines, methinks you should not stand in 
hatred so haid one with another 
Mrs Bar Should I not, sir? should I not hate 
a ballot, 

That rolls me of my nght, vild ^ hoy ^ 

Mrs Gour That title I return unto thy teeth, 
[Exeunt Francis and Mall. 
And spit the name of harlot in thy face 
Mrs Bar Well, ’tis not time of night to hold 
out chat 


^ A not nncommon proverbial expression Kares ("Gloss ’ ’ 
in V ) mentions three places which still letam the name — 
one between Oxford and Banbury, another close to Stafford, 
the third near Shrewsbury. 

^ ^ e , Counsel, advice, ^ ^ e , Yile, 

VOL VII, Y 
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With such a scold as thou art ^ therefore now 
Think that I hate thee, as I do the devil 
Mrs Gour The devd take thee, if thou dost 
not, wretch < 

Mrs Bar Out upon thee, strumpet f 
Mrs Gour Out upon thee, hailot ^ 

Mrs Bar Well, I will find a time to be le- 
veng’d 

]\Ieantime I’ll keep my daughter from thy son — 
Where are ye, minion how now, are ye gone 
Phil She went in, mother 
Mrs Gour Francis, where are ye 
Mrs Bar He is not here 0, then, they slipp’d 
away, 

And both together * 

Phil I’ll assure ye, no 
My sister she went in — into the house 
Mrs Bar But then she’ll out again at the back 
door. 

And meet with him but I will search about 
Ail these same fields and paths near to my house , 
They are not far, I am sure, if I make haste, 

\Ex%t. 

Mrs Gour 0 God, how went he hence, I did 
not see him *2 

It was when Barnes’s wife did scold with me ; 

A plague on^ her » — Dick, why didst not thou look 
to him 1 

CooMES What should I look for him *2 no, no, 
I look not for him while ^ to-morrow morning 
Mrs Gour, Come, go with me to help me look 
him out 

Alas ’ I have noi light, nor Imk, nor toich f 
Though it be dark, I will take any pains 
To cross this match I piithee, Dick, away. 
CooMES Mistress, because I bi ought ye out, I’ll 


1 So second edit First edit , vjpon 


2 te,Till 
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bring ye borne , but, if I should follow, so be might 
have the law on his side 
Mrs Gour Gome, ’tis no matter, piythee, go 
with me. 

Exeunt [Mrs Gouksey mid Coo:3»ies ] 
Mr Bar Philip, thy mother's gone to seek thy 
’ sister, 

And in a rage, I’faith but who comes here ^ 

Phil Old Master Gouisey, as I think, hs he. 
Mr Bar ^Tis so, indeed 

{Enter MASTER Goursey] 

Mr Gour Who’s there « 

Mr Bar, A friend of yours 
Mr Gour What, Master Barnes f did ye not see 
my wife ^ 

Mr Bar Yes, sir, I saw her ; she was here even 
now 

Mr Gour I doubted that , that made me come 
unto you 

But whither is she gone *2 
Phil To seek your son, who slipp'd away fiom 
her 

To meet with Mall my sister m a place, 

Where I appointed , and my niothei too 
Seeks for my sister , so they both aie gone 
My mother hath a torch , marry, your wife 
Goes daikhng up and down, and Coomes before her 
Mr Gour I thought that knave was with, her , 
but 'tis well 

T pray God, they may come by ne'ei a light, 

But both be led a dark dance in the night i 

Hod Why, is my fellow, Dick, in the dark with 
my mistress? I pray God, they be honest, for 
there may be much knavery m the dark , faith, if 
I were there, I would have some knavery with 
them {Asidel Good master, will ye carry the 
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torch yourself, and give me leave to play at blind- 
man-buff with my mistress 

Phil On that condition thou wilt do thy best 
To keep thy mistress and thy fellow, Dick, 

Both fiom my sister and thy master's son, 

I will entreat thy mastei let thee go 

Hoe 0, ay, I warrant ye, Pll have fine tucks 
to cosen them 

Mr Goer Well, sir, then, go your ways , I give 
you leave 

Hod 0 biave * but whereabout are they ^ 

Phil About our coney-green they surely are, 

If thou canst find them 

Hod 0, let me alone to grope foi cunnies 

[JExif 

Phil Well, now will I to Frank and to my 
sister 

Stand you two heark'ning near the coney-green , 
But sure your light in you must not be seen , 

Oi else let Nicholas stand afar off with it, 

And as his life keep it from Mistress Goursey. 
Shall this be done 1 
Mr Bar. Philip, it shall 
Phil God be with ye ' Pll be gone. [Fsuf 
Mr Bar. Come on, Master Goursey , this same 
IS a means 

To make our wives fnends, if they resist not 
Mr Goer. Tut, sir, howsoever, it shall go foi- 
ward 

Mr Bar Come, then, let's do as Philip hath 
advis'd [Exeunt 


Enter Mall 

Mal Here is the place where Philip bad me 
stay, 

Till Francis came , but wherefore did my brother 
Appoint it here ^ why m the coney-burrow *2 
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He had some meaning in % I warrant ye 
Well, heie 111 set me down undei this tree, 

And think u|)on the matter all alone 

Good Lord, what pietty things these comes aie ’ 

How finely they do feed till they he fat. 

And then what a sweet meat a coney is * 

And what smooth skins they have, both black and 
giay » 

They say they run more in the night than day . 
What is the reason ^ mark, why in the light 
They see more passengers than m the night , 

For harmful men many a hay ^ do set. 

And laugh to see them tumble m the net , 

And they put ferrets in the holes — fie, fie ' — 

And they go up and down where conies lie ; 

And they lie still, they have so little wit 
I marvel the wairener will suffei it , 

Nay, nay, they are so bad, that they themselves 
Do give consent to catch these pretty elves 
How if the wairener should spy me here ^ 

He would take me for a coney, I dare swear. 

But when that Fiancis comes, what will he say ^ 
Look, boy, there lies a coney in my way ’ 

But, soft, a light J who’s that '2 soul, my mother ’ 
Nay, then, all-hid 2 i faith, she shall not see me 
I’ll play bo-peep with her behind this tree. 

[Unter Mistuess Babnes ] 

Mrs Bar. I marvel where this wench doth^ 
hide herself 

So closely , I have search'd m many a hush. 


^te , A kind of net for catching rabbits,— nsuafij stretched 
before tbeir holes 
® [The name of a popnlar game ] 

® So second edit First edit , do. 
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Mal. Belike my mother took me for a thrush 

[Aside ] 

Mrs Bar She's hid iu this same warren, I’ll 
lay money. 

Mal Close as a rabbit-sucker^ from an old 
coney [Aside ] 

Mrs Bar 0 God, I would to God that I could 
find her > 

I would keep her fiom her love's toys yet 

Mal Ay, so you might, if your daughter had no 
wit [Aside ] 

Mrs Bar. What a vild ^ girl 'tis, that would 
hav’t so young ’ 

Mal a murrain take that dissembling tongue ^ 
Ere your calf s teeth were out, you thought it long 

[Aside ] 

Mrs Bar But, minion, yet I’ll keep you fioin 
the man 

Mal To save a he, mother, say, if you can 

[Aside ] 

Mrs Bar Well, now to look for her 

Mal. Ay, there’s the spite 
What trick shall I now have to 'scape her light *2 

[Aside ] 

Mrs Bar Who’s there “2 what, minion, is it 
you *2 — 

Beshrew her heart, what a fright she put me to ’ 
But I am glad I found her, though I was afraid 

[Aside ] 

Come on your ways , you are ® a handsome maid ' 
Why [steal] you forth a-doors so late at night 2 
Why, whither go ye '2 come, stand still, I say 

Mal ISTo, indeed, mother , this is my best way 

Mrs Bar ’Tis not the best way , stand by me, 
I tell ye 


^ ^ c , A sucking, or young rabbit 2 Vile 

3 So second Eirst e4it , yov!r. 
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Mal No , you would catcii me, mother 0, 1 
smell ye * 

Mrs Bar Will ye not staud still ? 

Mal No, by lady, no 
Mrs Bar. But I will make ye, 

Mal. Nay, then, trip-and-go 
Mrs Bar Mistress, I’ll make 3 ^e weaiy, ere I 
have done 

Mal Faith, mother, then. Til try, how you can 
run 

Mrs Bar. Will ye « 

Mal Yes, faith [Exewit 

Enter [FRANK and BoY ] 

Fran Mall, sweet-heart, Mall' what,notawoid2 
Boy a little farther, master , call again 
Fran Why, Mall ’ I prythee, sjieak , why, Mall 
I say ' 

I know thou art not far, if thou wilt ^ speak , 

Why, Mall 

But now I see she’s m her merry vein, 

To make me call, and put me to more paiiL 
Well, I must bear with her , she’ll bear vith me 
But I will call, lest that it be not so — 

What, Mall ' what, Mall, I say ' Boy, are we light 
Have we not miss’d the waj this same dark night 
Boy Mass, it may be so as I am true ^ man, 

I have not seen a coney since I came , 

Yet at the coney-bmrow we should meet 
But, hark ’ I hear the trampling of some feet 
Fran It may be so, then, therefore, let’s he 
close. 

\EnZer MISTRESS GouiiSEY and COOMES ] 

Mrs Gour Where art thou, Dick ^ 


1 Second edit , wiU not. 


s u. Honest. 
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CooMES Where am I, quoth-a ^ marry, I may 
he where anybody will say I am , either in France 
or at Eome, or at Jerusalem, they may say I am, 
for I am not able to disprore them, because I can- 
not tell where I am 

Mrs Gour 0, what a blindfold walk have we 
had, Dick, 

To seek my son ’ and yet I cannot find him 
CooMES Why, then, mistress, let's go home 
Mrs Gour Why, 'tis so dark we shall not find 
the way 

Fran I pray God, ye may not, mother, till it be 
day 5 \_A&ide 

CooMES 'Sblood, take heed, mistress, heres a 
tree 

Mrs Gour Lead thou the way, and let me hold 
by thee 

Boy Dick Coomes, what difference is there be- 
tween a blind man and he that cannot see *2 
Fran Peace, a pox on thee > 

Coomes Swounds, somebody spake* 

Mrs Gour Dick, look about , 

It may be here we may find them out. 

Coomes I see the glimpse ^ of somebody here — 
And ye be a sprite. 111 fray the bugbear — 

There a-goes, mistress 
Mrs Gour. 0, sir, have I spied you ^ 

Fran A plague on the boy ^ 'was he that 
descried ^ me [^Exeunt 


[Enter Philip ] 

Phil How like a beautous lady mask’d in black 
Looks that same large circumference of heaven * 
The sky, that was so fair three hours ago. 


^ Edits ghmpes (the two last letters transposed by mis- 
take ) 

^ uCi Gave notice of, discovered 
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Is xn three hours become an Ethiop , 

And being angry at her beauteous change, 

She will not have one of those pearled stars 
To blab her sable metamorphosis ^ 

'Tis veiy dark I did appoint my sister 
To meet me at the coney-borough below, 

And Francis too , but neither can I see 
Belike my inothei happ’ned on that |)lace. 

And fray’d them from it, and they both are now 
Wand’ring about the^ fields how shall I find 
them "2 

It IS so dark, I scaice can see my hand 
Why, then, I’ll hollow for them — no, not so , 

So will his voice betray him. to our mothers, 

And if he answer, and bring them where he is 
What shall I then do it must not be so — 
’Sblood,^ it must be so , how else, I pray ^ 

Shall I stand gaping here all night till clay, 
xind then be ne’er the near ? ^ So ho, so ho ’ 

[Enter Will ] 

Will So ho * I come where aie ye ^ where 
art thou here * 

Phil How now, Frank, where hast thou® 
been*? 

Will Franks what Frank? ’sblood, is Sir 
Ealph mad ^ [Aside ] Here’s the bow 
Phil I have not been much private with that 
voice 

Methinks Frank Goursey’s talk and his doth tell 
me 

I am mistaken , especially by his bow , 


^ So second edit. 
^ So second edit 
® So second edit, 
^ e e , Nearer 
® So second edit. 


First edit Tnetamorjaliesie 
First edit these 
First edit, "Sbloud 

Not m first edit* 
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Frank had no how. Well, I will leave this fellow, 
And hollow somewhat farther in the fields 

[Aside ] — 

Dost thou hear, fellow 1 I iierceive by thee 
That we are both mistaken ' I took thee 
For one thou art not , likewise thou took'st me 
For Sir EaljDli Smith, but sure I am not he 
And so, farewell , I must go seek my fiiend 
So ho * [Bjsif 

Will So ho, so ho * nay, then, Sir Ealph, so 
whole * 

For a whore she was sure, if you had her here 
So late JSTow, you are Sir Ealph Smith * ^ 

Well do ye counterfeit and change your voice, 

But yet I know ye. But what should be that 
Fiancis 

Belike that Francis cosen’d him of his wench, 

And he conceals himself to find her out , 

’Tis so, upon my hfe Well, I will go, 

And help him ring his peal of so ho, so ho * [Uxit 

Ervter FRANK. 

Fran. A plague on Coomes * a plague upon the 
boy » 

A plague, too — not on my mother for an hundreth 
pound * 

’Twas time to run , and yet I had not thought 
My mother could have followed me so close, 

Her legs with age I thought had foundered , 

She made me quite run through a quickset hedge, 
Or she had taken me Well, I may say, 

I have run thiough the briars for a wench ; 

And yet I have her not — the worse luck mine 
Methought I heard one hollow hereabout , 

I judge it Philip , O, the slave will laugh, 


^ Qy “ Malph ^mitk, I know 
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When as he hears how that my mother scar’d me ’ 
Well, here I’ll stand until I hear him hollow, 

And then I’ll answer him ; he is not far. 

lEnier SiR RALPH Smith ] 

Sir Ralph My man is hollowmg for me up and 
down, 

And yet I cannot meet with him So ho ^ 

Fran So ho ’ 

Sir Ralph 'Wliy, what a pox, wert thou so 
near me, man, 

And wouldst not sjieak '2 

Fran ’Sblood, ye’re yery hot 
Sir Ralph No, sir, I am cold enough with 
staying here 

For such a kuaye as you 
Fran Knaye ^ how now, Philip 
Art mad, art mad 

Sir Ralph, Why, ait not thou my man, 

That went to fetch my bow *2 ^ 

Fran Indeed, a bow 

Might shoot me ten bows down the weather so 
I your man ’ 

Sir Ralph What ait thou, then ? 

Fran A man but wdiat’s thy name ^ 

Sir Ralph Some call me Ralph 
Fran Then, honest Ralph, faiewell 
Sir Ralph Well-said, familiai Will ’ plain Ralph, 
lYaith [Hollow ivitkin Philip and Will ]- 
Fran There calls my man. 

Sir Ralph But there goes mine away , 

And yet 111 hear what tins next call will say', 

And here I’ll tarry, till he call again. [Retires ] s 


^ So second edit These -^^ords are wanting in first edit 
2 This stage direction occurs somewhat earlier in edits* 

® I am not sure that this stage direction, \^hieh I ha\e 
added, is the right one It would seem, however, that Sir 
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[Ilnter WiLL,] 

Will. Sohof 

Fran. So lio f where art thou, Philip 
Will ’Shlood,i Philip » 

But now he call’d me Francis * this is fine . 

\_Abide ] 

Fran Why studiest thou *2 I prythee, tell me, 
Phihp, 

Wheie the wench ^ is 

Will Even now he ask’d me (Francis) for the 
•wench, 

And now he asks s me (Philip) for the wench 

[Aside ] 

Well, Sir Ealph, I must needs tell ye now, 

’Tis ^ not for your * credit to be forth 
So late a- wenching m this older.® 

Fran What’s this ? so late a- wenching, doth he 
say ^ [Asidey- 

Indeed, ’tis tiue I am thus late a- wenching, 

But I am forc’d to wench without a wench 
Will, Why, then, you might have ta’n your bow 
at first. 

And gone and kill’d a buck, and not have been 
So long a-drabbing, and be ne’er the near ^ 

Fran. Swounds, what a puzzle am I in this 
night f 

But yet 111 put this fellow farther [question 

Astde]^ 

Dost thou hear, man ? lam not Sir Ealph Smith, 

Ralpli Smitli remains on the stage, and is supposed not to 
overhear the dialogue which ensues between Francis and 
Will 

1 Edits , Shloud 

® So second edit First edit , vbhench* 

^ Edits , asidt and asle 
liead, toi the metre, It is 
® So second edit Not in hrst edit 
® Qy, Qrd€r Imt ? 


^ i e , Nearer 
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As tliou dost tlimk I am ^ but I did meet liim, 
E\en as thou sayest, m pm suit of a iiench 
I met the wench too, and she ask’d for thee, 
Saying ’twas thou that wert her love, hei deal, 
And that Sir Ealjih was not an honest knight 
To tiain hei thither, and to use her so 

Will ’Sblood, my wench * swounds, weielieten 
Sir Ealphs 

Fr in Nay, ’tis true, look to it , and so, fare 
well 

Will Indeed, I do love Nan our dairpnaid 
And hath he trame[d] her forth to that intent, 

Or for another '2 I carry his crossbow. 

And he doth cioss me, shooting in my how. 

What shall I do ? ^ 


Mfet Philip 

Phil So ho ^ 

Sir Ealph So ho * 

Phil Francis, art thou there 
Sir Ealph No, here’s no Francis. Art thou 
Will, my man *2 

Phil Will Fool your man. Will goose ^ youi 
man f 

My back, sir, scorns to ivear your liverj 

Sin Ealph Nay, sir, I mov’d but such a queto- 
tion to } ou, 

And it hath not disparag’d you, I hope ; 

’Twas but mistaking , such a night as this 

May well deceive a man God be w’ye,“ sir. 

] 

Phil God’s will, ’tis Sir Ealph Smith, a virtuous 
knight f 

How gently entertains he my hard answer ! 


^ Perhaps he ought only to retire. 

® So second edit First edit , asffoe. 
® [Old copies, bo^e ] 
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Eude anger made my tongue unmannerly • 

I cry him mercy Well, but all this Vhile 
I cannot find a Francis — ^Francis, ho ’ 

\EnteT Will,] 

Will Francis, ho * 0, you call Francis now * 
How have ye us’d my Nan come, tell me, how. 
Phil Thy Nan ' what Nan 
Will Ay, what Nan, now ’ say, do you not 
seek a wench ^ 

Phil Yes, I do 
Will Then, sir, that is she 
Phil Art not thou [he] I met withal before ^ 
Will Yes, sir , and you did counterfeit before, 
And said to me you were not Sir Ealph Smith 
Phil No more I am not I met Sir Ealph 
Smith , 

Even now he ask’d me, if I saw his man 
Will 0, fine ^ 

Phil Why, sirrah, thou art much deceived in 
me 

Good faith, I am not he thou think’st I am. 

Will YTiat are ye, then % 

Phil Why, one that seeks one Francis and a 
wench 

Will And Francis seeks one Philip and a 
wench 

Phil How canst thou tell % 

Will I met him seeking Philip and a wench 
As I was seeking Sir Ealph and a wench 
Phil Why, then, I know the matter we met 
cross, 

And so^ve miss’d, now here we find our loss 
Well, if thou wilt, we two will keep togethei, 

And so we shall meet right with one oi other 
Will I am content but, do you hear me, sii ^ 
Did not Sir Ealph Smith ask ye for a wench *2 
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Phil No, I promise thee, nor did he look 
For any hut thyself, as I could guess 

Will Why, this is stiange but come, sir, let's 
away 

I fear that we shall walk heie, tilft be day 

\Exeii}it 

Ente't Boy 

[Bor] 0 God, I have run so far into the wind, 
that I have run myself out of wind > They say a 
man is neai his end, when he lacks breath , and I 
am at the end of my race, for I can run no farther , 
then here I be m my breath-bed, not in my death- 
bed ^ 

Enta CooMES 

CooMES They say men moil and toil for a 
poor living , so I moil and toil, and am living, I 
thank God , m good time he it spoken It had 
been better for me my misti ess’s angel had been 
light, for then peihaps it had not led me into this 
darkness Well, the devil never blesses a man 
better, when he purbes up angels by owl-light I 
ran thiough a hedge to take the boy, but I stuck 
in the ditch, and lost the boy [Falls ] ’Swounds, 
a plague on that clod, that molehill, that ditch, or 
what the devil so e’er it vere, foi a- man cannot 
see what it was ’ Well, I would not, foi the puce 
of my sword and buckler, anybody should see me 
in this taking, for it would make me but cut off 
their legs foi laughing at me Weil, down I am, 
and down I mean to be, because I am weary , but 


^ It would seem that something is wanting after this 
speech, unless we are to suppose that here the Bor lies down 
and falls asleep, and that he wakens on the second entrance 
of Hodge,~\shere, however, the edits, distinctly mark 
‘ Enter Hodge and Boy ” ^ see p 358 
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to tumble down thus, it was no part of my mean- 
ing * then, since I am down, here Kl rest me, and 
no man shall remove me. 

Miter Hodge 

Hod 0, I have sport in coney, I’faith » I have 
almost burst myself with laughing at Mistress 
Barnes She was following of her daughter , and 
I, hearing her, on my fellow Dick’s sword- 
and-buclder voice and his sivounds and sUood 
words, and led her such a dance in the daik as it 
passes ^ Here she is,” quoth I “ Where ” 
quoth she Here,” quoth I 0, it hath been a 
brave here-and-theie night ^ but, 0, what a soft- 
natured thing the dirt is * how it would endure 
my hard treading, and kiss my feet for acquaint- 
ance J and how courteous and mannerly were the 
clods 2 to make me stumble only of purpose to 
entreat me lie down and rest me ^ But now, and 
I could find my fellow Dick, I would play the 
knave with him honestly, I’faith Well, I will 
grope in the dark for him, or I’ll poke with my 
staff, like a blind man, to prevent a ditch 

[He stumUes^ on DiCK COOMES 
CooMES Who’s that, with a pox ? 

Hod Who art thou, with a pestilence ^ 

CooMES Why, I am Dick Coomes 
Hod What, have I found thee, Dick *2 nay, 
then, I am for ye, Dick. [Aside ] — Where are ye, 
Dick *2 

Coomes What can I tell, where I am *2 
Hod Can ye not tell? come, come, ^e wait 
on your mistress well f come on your ways , I 
have sought you, till I am weary, and call’d ye, 


^ , Excels 

2 So second edit First edit clowdes 
® So second edit, Not m first edit 
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till I am hoaise good Lord, wliat a jaunt I liave 
had this night, heigho * 

CoOMES Is’t you, mistress, that came ovei me 
’Sblood, ’twere a good deed to come over you for 
this night’s woik I cannot afford all this pains 
for an angel I tell ye true , a kiss were not cast 
a'sray upon a good fellow, that hath deserved more 
that way than a kiss, if your kindness would 
affoid it him wdiat, shall I have’t, mistress^ 

Hod Eie, fie, I must not kiss my man 
CooMES Nay, nay, ne’er stand, shall I, shall 
I ? nobody sees say but I shall, and I’ll smack 
it ^ soundly, I’faith 

Hod Away, bawdy man ^ in truth, I’ll tell 
your master 

CooMES My master » go to, ne’er tell me of my 
master he may pray for them that may, lie is 
past it , and for mine own pait, I can do some- 
what that way, I thank God , I am not now to 
learn, and ’tis your part to have your whole decile 
Hod Fie, fie, I am ashamed of you would you 
tempt ;youi mistress to lewdness 

CooMES To lewdness » no, hy my tiotli, theie s 
no such matter m’t, it is for kindness , and, by my 
tioth, if you like my gentle oftei, you shall have 
what couiteously I can affoid ye 
Hod Shall I indeed, Dick I’faith, if I thought 
nobody would see — 

CooMES Tush, fear not that, swoons, they^ 
must have cats’ eyes, then 
Hod Then, kiss me, Dick 
CooMES A kind wench, I’faith * [Aside ] — 
^Vlieie aie ye, mistress^ 

Hod Here, Dick 0, 1 am m the daik » Dick, 
go about 2 


*• Second edit ye 

- Qy Is tins a stage direction crept into the tejt « 
VOL VII Z 
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COOMES Nay, 111 throw ^ sure where are ye 
Hod Here 

CooMES A plague on this post ^ I would the 
carpenter had been hang’d, that set it up, for me - 
Where are ye now'2 
Hod, Here 

CooMES Here * 0, 1 come \Exit ] A plague 
on it, I am in a pond, mistress f 
Hod. Ha, ha ’ I have led him into a pond — 
Where art thou, Dick ^ 

CooMES [Within ] Up to the middle in a pond > 
Hod Make a boat of thy buckler, then, and 
swim out Are ye so hot, with a pox ? would you 
kiss my mistress 1 cool ye there, then, good Dick 
Coomes 0, when he comes forth, the skirts of 
his blue coat will drop like a pent ^-house f 0, 
that I could see, and not be seen , how he would 
spaniel it, and shake himself, when he comes out 
of the pond * But Til be gone ; for now he’ll 
fight with a fly, if he but buzz ^ in his ear [Exit 

_ Enter CoOMES 

Coomes Here’s so ho-ing with a plague * so hang, 
and ye will , for I have been almost drown’d A 
pox of your stones,^ and ye call this kissmg J Ye 
talk of a drowned rat, but ’twas time to swim like 
a dog ; I had been serv’d like a drown’d cat else 
I would he had digg’d his grave that digg’d the 
pond T my feet were foul indeed, but a less pail than 
a pond would have served my turn to -wash them 
A man shall be serv’d thus always, when he follows 
any of these females but ’tis my kind heart that 
makes me thus forward in kindness unto them 


1 Second edit, grope ^ Second edit so 

3 [Old copies, paint ] ^ So second edit Eirst edit luze* 

® Second edit lips. 
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well, God amend them, and make them thankful 
to them that would do them pleasure I am not 
diimk, I would ye should well know it, and yet I 
have diunk more than will do me good, lor I 
might have had a pump set up with as^ good 
Maich heer as this was, and ne’er set up an ale- 
hush foi the matter Well, I am somewhat in 
wiath, I must needs say, and yet I am not moie 
angry than wise, nor more wise than angiy, but 
I’ll hght with the next man I meet, and it he but 
for luck’s sake , and if he love to see himself hint, 
let him bung light with him , I’ll do it by daikling 
else, by God’s dines Well, lieie will I walk, who- 
soe'ver says nay. 

Elite} Nicholas 

Nich He that worse may, must hold the candle , 
hut my master is not so wase, as God might have 
made him He is gone to seek a hare in a hen’s 
nest, a needle in a bottle of hay, which is as 
seldom seen as a black swan he is gone to seek 
my young mistress , and I think she is better lost 
than found, for whosoever hath her, hath but a 
wet eel by the tail But they may do, as they 
list , the law is in their owm hands , but, and they 
would be rul’d by me, they should set her on the 
lee-land, and bid the devil split her , beshrew'’ her 
fingers, she hath made me watch past mine hour , 
but I’ll watch her a good turn for it 

CooMES How, who’s that ^ Nicholas * — So, first 
come, fiist serv’d, I am for hnn [Aside ] — How 
now, Proverb, Proverb *2 ’&hlood, how" now". Proverb 2 

Nich My name is Nicholas, Eicliaid, and I 
know your meaning, and I hope ye mean no harm. 
I thank ye * I am the better for your asking. 


^ So second edit First edit I hme had a Pumpe set Tp^ 
as good 
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CooMES Where have ye been a-whonng thus 
late, ha '2 

Nioh Master Eichard, the good wife would not 
seek her daughter m the oven, unless she had been 
there herself but, good Loid, you are knuckle- 
deep in dirt ’ — I warrant, when he was in, he 
swore Walsingham,^ and chaf’d terrible for the 
tune \_Aside ] — Look, the water diops fiom you as 
fast as hops 

CooMES What need’st thou to care, whip-her- 
jennj^,^ tiipe cheeks ^ ^ out, you fat ass ' 

Nigh Good words cost nought ill words coi- 
rupt good manneis, Kichard, for a hasty man 
never wants woe And I hact thought you had 
been my fiiend, but I see all is not gold that 
glitteis , there’s falsehood in fellowship , amicus 
ca tus in re cei to, cei mtur, time and truth tries all , 
and ’tis an old proverb, and not so old as true, 
bought wit is the best , I can see day at a little 
hole , I know your mind as well as though I were 
within you , ’tis ill halting before a cripple go to, 
you seek to quarrel ^ but beware of liad I wist , ^ 
so long goes the pot to the water, at length it 
comes home broken , I know you are as good a 
man as ever drew sword, or as was e’ei girt in a 
girdle, or as e’er went on neat’s leathei, oi as one 
shall see upon a summer’s day, or as e’er look’d 
man in the face, or as e’er tiod on God’s eaith, or 
as e’er broke biead or diunk drink, but he is 
piojier that hath pioper conditions,^ but be not 


^ 2 C, (Peihaps) s\^oie by our Lady of \Yalsingham, in 
Norfolk 

- [The name of a game, though here used as a bj e-word 
See “Populai Antiquities of Gr Biitain ” n 341 ] 

^ So second edit First edit , Tnpe cheele 
^ ze, Had I known the consequences a common pro- 
verbial expression of repentance 
® See note, p 25 
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you like the cow, that gi^es a good sop of milk, 
and casts it domi •with her ^ heels , I speak plainly, 
for plain- dealing is a je^el, and he that usetli ib 
shall die a beggar , ivell, that happens in an lioiii, 
that happens not m seven years , a man is not so 
soon whole as hint, and you shoiikl kill a man, 
you would kiss his — well, I say little, but I think 
the more Yet I’ll give him good words , ’tis good 
to hold a candle before the devil , y’-et, by God’s 
dine,^ 111 take no wrong, if he had a head as big as 
Biass,^ or look’d as high as Paul’s steeple [Aside] 
COOMES Small, thou grasshopper, that slialt 
skip from my sword as fiom a scythe , I’ll cut thee 
out in collops and eggs, m steaks, in slic’d beef, 
and fry thee with the hie I shall strike fiom the 
pike of thy buckler 

Nioh Ay, Brag’s a good dog , tlireat'ned folks 
live long 

CooMES ^Tliat say ye, sir *2 

Nigh Why, I say not so much as, How do ye 1 

CooMES Do ye not so, sir ^ 

Nigh No, indeed, -whatsoe’ei I think ; and 
thought is free 

CooMES You -vihoresoii wafer-cake, by God’s 
dines, I’ll ciush y e for thi& ^ 

Nigh Give an inch, and yen’ll take an ell , I 
will not put my finger in a hole, I wan ant ye 
what, man ' ne’er crow so fast, foi a blind man 
may kill a hare , I have kno’wn when a plain fellow 
hath hurt a fencei, so I have what ’ a man may 
be as slow as a snail, but as fierce as a lion, and he 
be moved , mdeed, I am patient, I must needs say, 
for patience in adversity brings a man to the 
Three Cranes in the Vmtry 


1 So second edit First edit , Im ^ [Edits , me ] 
® Qy a proverbial allusion to the famous Brazen-head ? 
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CooMES Do ye hear? set down your torch, 
draw, fight, I am for ye. 

Nich And I am for ye too, though it be from 
this midnight to the next morn 
CoOMES Where be your tools ? 

IN'ich Within a mile of an oak, sir, he’s a 
proud horse will not carry his own provender, I 
warrant ye. 

CooMES Now am I in my quarrelling humour, 
and now can I say nothing but, zounds, draw » but 
I’ll untruss, and then have to it [Aside ] 

Enter [severallt/\ HoDGE and Boy 

Hod Who^s there? boy’ honest boy, well-met 
where hast thou been ? 

Boy 0 Hodge, Dick Coomes hath been as good 
as a cry of hounds, to make a bieath’d ^ hare of 
me ’ but didst thou see my master ^ 

Hod I met him even now, and he ask’d me foi 
thee, and he is gone up and down, whooing like ^ 
an owl for thee 
Boy Owl, ye ass ’ 

Hod Ass ’ no, nor glass, for then it had been 
Owlglass ^ but who’s that, boy ^ 

Boy By the mass, ’tis our Coomes and Nicholas , 
and it seems they are providing to fight 

Hod Then we shall have fine sport, I’faith 
Sirrah, let’s stand close, and when they have fought 
a bout or two, we’ll run away with the torch, and 
leave them to fight darkling, shall we ^ 

Boy Content , 111 get the torch stand close 


^ So second edit First edit , breath 

2 So second edit Not in first edit 

3 The hero of a popular Gei man jest-book (“Eulenspiegel/’) 
which was translated into English at a very early period 
see Gifford’s note on Jonson’s ** Works,” iv 60, and Nares‘ 
Gloss in v 
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COOMES So now my back hath room to reach 
I do not love to be lac'd m, when I go to lace a 
lascal I pi ay God, Nicholas piove not a fly ^ 
it would do me good to deal with a good man now, 
that we might have half-a-dozen good smart strokes 
Ha, I have seen the day I could have danc’d in my 
fight, one, two, three, four, and five on the head 
ot him^ SIX, seven, eight, nine, and ten on the 
sides of him , and, if I went so far as fifteen, I 
warrant I shewed ^ him a trick of one-and-twenty , 
but I have not fought this four days, and I lack a 
little practice of my ward , but T shall make a sluft 
ha, close \Aside\ — ^Are ye disposed, sii ^ 

Nigh Yes, indeed, I fear no colours change 
sides, Eichard 

CooMES. Change the gallows ' I’ll see thee 
hang’d first 

Nigh Well, I see the fool will not leave Ins 
liable ^ for the Tower of London 

CoOMES Fool, ye rogue ’ nay, then, fall to it. 
Nigh Good goose, bite not 
CooMES ’Sblood, how pmsy I am » Well, I see 
exercise is all I must practice my weapons oft’ner , 
I must have a goal or two at foot-bail, before I 
come to my right kind [Aside] Gi\e me thy hand, 
Nicholas thou art a better man than I took thee 
for, and yet thou art not so good a man as I. 

Nigh You dwell by ill-neighboms, Eichard, 
that makes ye praise yourself 

CooMES \Yhy, I hope thou wilt say I am a man ^ 
Nigh Yes, 111 say so, if I should see ye bang’d 
CooMES Hang’d, ye rogue ’ nay, then, have at 
ye [While they fights exeunt HoDGE and BOY with 
the torch ] Zounds, the hght is gone ^ 


^ [First 4o, sdly ] 

^ So second edit First edit , shew 
^ i e , Bauble 
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Nigh 0 Lord, it is as dark as pitch • 

CooMES Well, here Til lie, with my buckler 
thus, lest striking up and down at landalP the 
rogue might huit me, for I cannot see to save it, 
and I’ll hold my peace, lest my voice should bung 
him wheie I am [Stand aside ] 

Nigh ’Tis good to have a cloak for the lam , a 
bad shift IS better than none at all, 111 sit hcie, 
as if I were as dead as a dooi-nail [Stand aside ] - 

Entei Mr Barnes and Mr Goursey 

Mr Gour Hark ^ there’s one hallooes 
Mr Barnes And there’s another 
Mr Gour And everywhere we come, I hear 
some halloo. 

And yet it is our haps to meet with none 
Mr Bar I marvel where your Hodge is and my 
man 

Mr Gour Ay, and our wives'? we cannot meet 
with them, 

Nor vnih the boy, nor Mall, nor Fiank, nor 
Philip, 

Nor yet with Coomes, and yet we ne'er stood 
still 

Well, I am very angry with my wife, 

And she shall find I am not pleas’d with her, 

If we meet ne'er so soon but ’tis my hope ® 

She hath had as bbnd a journey on’t as we , 

Pray God, she have, and worse, if worse may be f 
Mr Bar This is but short-hv’d envy,^ Master 
Goursey 

But, come, what say ye to my policy ? 


^ Random 

® [^ e , Coomes and Nicholas both retire to the back of 
the stage ] 

® Edits , hap ^ te , III- -Rill 
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Mb Goxjb. I fcXith, 'tis good, and vre will practise 
it, 

But, sir, It must be bandied cnnninglj, 

Oi all IS mailed, our wives bave subtle heads 
And they will soon peiceive a cliift de'\ice 

Enter SiR Ealph Saiiih 

Sir Ealph So ho » 

Mr Gour So ho ^ 

Sir Ealph Who there '2 
Mr Bar Here's one or two. 

Sir Ealph Is Will there ^ 

Mr Bar. No Philipp 
Mr Gour Franks 
Sir Ealph No, no — 

Was evei man deluded thus like ine'2 
I think some spiiit leads me thus amiss, 

As I ha\e often heard that some have been 
Thus in the nights 

But jet this mazes me, where e’er I come 
Some asks me still for Frank or Philip, 

And none of them can tell me where Will is 

Will So ho » 

Hod ioh^’ 

Boy So ho ^ ) 

Sir Ealph Zounds, now I hear four halloo at 
the least * 

One had a little voice , then, that’s the wench 
My man hath lost well, I will answer all [As^de ] — 
So ho I 


[Enter HODGE.] 

Hod. T^Tioop, whoop * 

Sir Ealph Who’s there? Will? 
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Hod No, sir^ honest Hodge but, I pray ye, 
sir, did ye not meet with a boy with a torch ? he 
IS run away from me, a plague on him ’ 

Sir Ealph Heyday, from Fiank and Philip to 
a torch, 

And to a boy * nay, zounds, then, hap as ’twill 

[Asiih 

\Exeunt SiR Ealph and Hodge severally 

Mr Gour Who goes there 

[j^nter WiLL ] 

Will Guess here 

Mr Bar Philip ^ 

Will Philips no, faith; my name’s Will — ill- 
Will, for I was never worse I was even now with 
him, and might have been still, but that I fell into 
a ditch and lost him, and now I am going up and 
down to seek him, 

Mr Godr What would’st thou do with him 

Will Why, I would have him go with me to 
my master’s 

Mr Gour Who’s thy master ^ 

Will Why, Sir Ealph Smith, and thither he 
piomis’d me he would come , if he kee23 his word, 
so ’tis 

Mr Bar What was a^ doing, when thou first 
found’st him ^ 

Will. Why, he halloo’d for one Francis, and 
Francis halloo’d for him , I halloo’d for my master, 
and my master for me , but we miss’d still, meet- 
ing contrary, Philip and Francis with me and my 
master, and I and my master with Philip and 
Frank 


^ Second edit , he a; but a is a common contraction for 
he 
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Mr Gotjr Why, wheiefore is Sir Ralph so late 
abroad '2 

Will Why, he meant to kill a back 111 say 
so to save his honesty, but iny Nan \ras his mark 
[Aside] And he sent me for his bow, and when I 
came, I halloo’d foi him , but I never saw such 
luck to miss him , it hath almost made me mad. 

JMr Bar Well, stay with us , 2 )eihaps Sir Ralph 
and he will come anon hark f I do hear one hal- 
loo 

Enter Philip 

Phil Is this broad waking in a winter’s night ? 
I am broad walking in a winter’s night — 

Broad indeed, because I am abroad — 

But these broad fields, metliinks, aie not so bioad 
That they may keep me forth of naiiow ditches. 
Here’s a hard world * 

For I can haidly keep myself upright in it 
I am marvellous dutitul — but, so ho ^ 

Will So ho ’ 

Phil Who’s there 

Will Here’s Will 

Phil What, Will ’ how ’scaiyst thou 

AYill What, sir 1 

Phil Na}, not hanging, but di owning wert 
thou m a pond or a ditch 

Will A pestilence on it ’ is’t you, Philip no, 
faith, I was but dirty a little but heie’s one oi 
two ask’d for ye 
Phil Who be they, man ^ 

Mr Bar Philip, 'tis I and Master Goursey 
Phil Father, 0 father, I have heard them say 
The days of ignorance are pass’d and done , 

But I am sure the mghts ot ignorance 
Are not yet pass’d, for this is one of them 
But where’s my sister 
Mr Bar Why, we cannot tell 
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Phil Wiiere’s Francis ? 

Mr Gour Neither ScW we him 

Ptiil Why, this is fine 
What, neither he nor I, nor she nor you, 

Nor I nor she, nor you and I, till ^ now. 

Can meet, could meet, oi e’ei, I think, shall meet ' 
Call ye this wooing? no, ^tis Christmas spoit 
Of Hob-man-blind, ^ all blind, all seek to catch. 

All miss — but who comes here *2 


Enter FRANK and his BoY 

Fran 0, have I catch'd ye, sir It was your 
doing 

That made me have this pretty dance to-night , 
Had not you spoken, my mother had not scarM 
me 

But I will swinge ye for it. 

Phil Keep the king^s peace ^ 

Fran How • ait thou become a constable ? 
Why, Philip, where hast thou been all this while *2 
Phil Why, where you were not but, I pray 
[you], where’s my sister '2 
Fran Why, man, I saw her not , but I have 
sought her. 

As I should seek — 

Phil A needle, have ye not 
Why you, man, are the needle that she seeks 
To work withal > Well, Francis, do you hear *2 
You must not answer so, that you have sought 
her, 

But have ye found hei faith, and if you have, 
God give ye joy of that ye found with her ^ 

Fran ® I saw her not how could I find her *2 


^ So second edit First edit , tell 
® ^ c , Blind-man’s-buff 
® So second edit Not in first edit. 
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Mr Gour Why, could ye miss from Master 
Barnes’s house 
Unto his coney-burrow 

Fran Whethei I could or no, father, I did 
Phil Father, 1 did * Well, Frank, wilt thou 
believe me *2 

Thou dost not know how much this same doth 
giieve me 

Shall it be said thou miss’d so plain a way, 

When as so fair a wench did for thee stay ^ 

Fran Zounds, man * 

Phil Zounds, man • and if thou liadst been 
blind, 

The coney-burrow thou needest must find. 

I tell, thee, Francis, had it been my case, 

And I had been a wooei in thy place, 

I would have laid my head unto the ground, 

And scented out my wench’s way, like a hound , 

I would have ciejit upon my knees all night, 

And have made the flintstones links to give me 
light, 

Xay, man, I would 

Fran Good Lord, what you would do ’ 

Well, we shall see one day, how you can woo 
Mr Gour Come, come, we see that ve have 
all heen cross’d , 

Tlieiefoie, let’s go, and seek them we have lost 

[Eo'.euni 

Entet' Mall. 

FMal] Am I alone doth not my mother 
come"? 

Her torch I see not, which I w-ell might see, 

If any way she were coming toward me * 

Why, then, belike she’s gone some other 'way , 

And may she go, till I bid her [to] turn * 

Far shall her way be then, and httle fair, 

Foe she hath hindered me of my good turn , 
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God send her wet and weary, ere she turn ? 

I had been at Oxenford, and to-morrow 
Have been releas’d from all my maiden’s sorrow, 
And tasted joy, had not my mother been , 

God, I beseech thee, make it her worst sin f 
How many maids this night lies in their beds, 

And dream that they have lost then maidenheads * 
Such dreams, such slumbers I had too enjoy’d, 

If w^aking mahce had not them destroy’d 
A starved man with double death doth die, 

To have the meat might save him in his eye, 

And may not have it so am I tormented, 

To starve for joy I see, yet am prevented 
W elljFi ank, although thou wooedst and quickly won, 
Yet shall my love to thee be never done , 

I’ll lun through hedge and ditch, through brakes 
and briars. 

To come to thee, sole lord of my desires • 

Short wooing is the best, an hour, not years. 

For long-debatmg love is full of fears 

But, hark ’ I hear one tread 0, were’t my brother, 

Or Frank, or any man, but not my mother * 

\Enter SiR Ralph Smith ] 

Sir Ralph 0, when will this same year of 
night have end 

Long-look’d for day’s sun, when wilt thou ascend *2 
Let not this thieve ^-fi lend, misty veil of night, 
Encroach on day, and shadow thy fair light. 
Whilst thou com’st tardy from thy Thetis’ bed, 
Blushing forth golden hair and glorious red , 

0, stay not long, bright lanthorn of the day, 

To light my miss’d-way feet to my right way ^ 
Mal It IS a man,, his big voice tells me so. 
Much am I not acquainted with it, tho’ , 


^ [Old copy, thicfl 
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And yet mine eai, sound’s true distmguislier, 
Eoys^ that I have been more familiar 
With it than now I am well, I do judge, 

It IS no envious fellow, out ^ of grudge , 

Therefore 111 plead acquaintance, hire his guiding 
And buy of him some place of close abiding, 

Till that my mother’s malice be expir’d, 

And we may joy m that is long desired [Aside ] — 
Who’s theie ? 

Sm Ealph Are ye a maid 1 No question, this 
is she 

My ma^i doth miss faith, since she lights on me, 

I do not mean till day to let her go , 

For whe’er ® she is my man’s love, I will know 

[Aside ] 

Hark ye, maid, if [a] maid, aie ye so light, 

That you can see to wander in the night '2 

Mal Haik ye, true man, if true, I tell ye, no , 
I cannot see at all which way I go 
Sir Ealph Fair maid, is’t so T say, had ye ne’er 
a fall *2 

Mal Fair man, not so , no, I had none at all 
Sir Ealph Could you not stumble on one man, 
I pray '2 

Mal No, no such block till now came in my way 
Sir Ealph Am I that block, sweet tripe , then, 
fall and try. 

Mal The ground’s too hard a feather-bed, 
not I. 

Sir Ealph Why, how, and you had met with 
such a stump ? 

Mal Why, if he*had been your height, I meant 
to jump. 

Sir Ealph Are ye so nimble ^ 

]VIal. Nimble as a doe 


^ 1 e , (I suppose) Buoys ^ [Old copy, not emmSdlon, not j 
^ [Old copies, what ] 
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Sir Ralph Bak^d m a pie 
Mal Of ye 

Sir Ralph Good meat, ye know 
Mal Ye hunt sometimes *2 
Sir Ralph I do 
Mal AVhat take ye ? 

Sir Ralph Deer 

Mal You’ll ne’er strike rascal *2 ^ 

Sir Ralph Yes, when ye are there 
Mal Will ye strike me ? 

Sir Ralph Yes will ye strike again '2 
Mal No, sir it fits not maids to fight with 
men 

Sir Ralph I wonder, wench, how I thy name 
might know 

Mal Why, you may find it, sir, in th’ Chnst- 
cioss row 2 

Sir Ralph Be my schoolmistress, teach me how 
to spell it 

Mal No, faith, I care not greatly, if I tell it , 
My name is Mary Barnes 
Sir Ralph How, wench t Mall Barnes ^ 

Mal The very same 
Sir Ralph Why, this is strange 
Mal I pray, sir, what’s your name *2 
Sir Ralph Why, Sir Ralph Smith doth wonder, 
wench, at this , 

Why, what’s the cause thou art abroad so late ? 
Mal * What, Sir Ralph Smith » nay, then, I will 
disclose 

All the whole cause to him, m him repose 
]\Iy hopes, my love God him, 1 hope, did send 
Our loves and both our mothers’ hates to end 
[Aside ] — 

Gentle Sii Ralph, if you my blush might see, 


^ ze, A dear lean and out of season 
® z,e,f The alphabet 
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You then would say I am ashamed to he 
Pound, like a wand’iing stiay, hy sucli a knight, 
So far fiom home at such a time of night 
But my excuse is good , love first by fate 
Is cross’d, controll’d, and sundered by fell hate 
Flunk Goursey is my love, and he loves me , 

But both our mothers hate and disagree , 

Oui fatlieis like the match and wish it done ; 

And so it had, had not oui’ mothers come , 

To Oxfoid lye concluded both to go , 

Going to meet, they came , we parted so ^ 

My mother followed me, but I lan fast, 

Thinking who went from hate had need make 
haste , 

Take me she cannot, though she still puisne * 

But now, sweet knight, I do lejiose on you, 

Be you my orator and plead my right, 

And get me one good ^y foi tins bad night 
Sir Ralph Alas, good heart, I pity thy hard 
hap ’ 

And ril employ all that I may for thee 
Frank Goursey, wench ^ I do commend thy choice 
Now I lemembei I met one Francis, 

As I did seek my man, — then, tliat v as he, — 

And Philii) too, — belike that was thy brother 
Yli}, now I find how I did lose myself, 

And wandei ^ up and down, mistaking so 
Give me thy hand, Mall I will never leave, 

Till I have made your mothers friends again, 

And purchas’d to ye both your hearts’ delight. 
And for this same one had many a good night 
’Twill not he long, efe that Aurora will, 

Deck’d in the glory of a golden sun, 

Open the crystal wmdows of the east, 

To make the earth enamour’d of her face, 


^ So second edit, 
VOL VIL 


First edit, wwndrm^ 

2 A 
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When we shall have clear light to see our way 
Come j night being done, expect a happy day 

[^Eoce^inf 

Enter MISTRESS Barnes 

Mrs Bar 0, what a race this peevish girl hath 
led me • 

How fast I ran, and now how weaiy I am * 

I am so out of bieath I scaice can speak, — 

What shall I do — and cannot oveitake her 
’Tis late and daik, and I am far from home 
May theie not thieves lie watching hereabout, 
Intending mischief unto them they meet 'Z 
There may , and I am much afraid of them. 

Being alone without all company 
I do repent me of my coming forth , 

And yet I do not, — they had else been married, 
And that I would not for ten times more labour 
But what a winter of cold fear I thole, ^ 

Freezing my heart, lest danger should betide me > 
What shall I do to purchase company ? 

I hear some halloo here about the fields 
Then here I’ll set my torch upon this hill. 

Whose light shall beacon-like conduct them to it , 
They that have lost their way, seeing a light. 

For it may be seen far off m the night. 

Will come to it. Well, here I’ll lie unseen, 

And look who comes, and choose my company 
Perhaps my daughtei may first come to it. 

[Enter Mistress Goursey.] 

Mrs Gotjr Where am I now ? nay, where was 
I even now *2 

Nor now, nor then, nor where I shall be, know I 
I tlnnk I am gomg home . I may as well 


^ iCf suffer, endure, , Edits stole. 
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Ee ^ going from home , ’tis ^ so veiy dark^ 

I cannot see how to direct a step 
I lost my man, puisumg of my son , 

My son escap’d me too now, all alone, 

I am enforc’d ^ to wandei up and down 
Barnes’s wife’s ^ abroad pray God, that she 
May have as good a dance, nay, ten times worse ' 
0, but I fear she hath not , she hath light 
To see her way 0, that some ^ bridge would break, 
That she might fall into some deeji digg’d ditch. 
And either break her bones or diovm herself f 
I would these mischiefs I could wish to her 
Might light on her f — ^but, soft , I see a light 
I will go near , it is comfortable, 

After this night’s sad spuits-dulling daikness 
How now ^ what, is it set to keep itself 1 
Mrs Bar A plague on’t, is she theie [Aside ] 
Mrs Goxjr 0, how it cheers and quickens up 
my thoughts f 

Mrs Bar 0 that it were the basilisk’s fell eye, 
To poison thee ’ [A side. 1 

Mrs Gour I care not, if I take it — 

Sure none is here to hinder me — 

And light me home. 

Mrs Bar I had rather she weie bang’d 
Than I should set it there to do her good [Aside ] 
Mrs Gour I’ faith, I will 
Mrs Bar. I’ faith, you shall not, mistress ; 

I’ll venture a burnt finger but I’ll have it. [Aside ] 
Mrs Gour Yet Barnes’s wife would chafe, if 
that she knew, 

That I had this good* luck to get a hght 


^ So second edit First edit Being 
2 Read, for the metre, it ts 
® So second edit. First edit enfordsL 
^ Read, for the metre, wife is 
® So second edit First edit same. 
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Mrs Bar And so she doth^ but piaiseyour^ 
luck at parting [Aside ] 

Mrs Gour O, that it were 2 her light, good 
faith, that she 

Might darkling walk about as well as I • 

Mrs Bar 0, how this mads me, that she hath 
her wish f [Aside ] 

Mrs Gour How I would laugh to see her trot 
about f 

Mrs Bar 0, I could cry foi anger and for 
rage ^ [Aside ] 

Mrs Gour But who should set it here, I maiv’l, 
a God’s name 

Mrs Bar One that will have ’t from you in 
the devil’s name [Aside ] 

Mrs Gour I’ll lay my hfe that it wa^ Bari^es’s 
son 

Mrs Bar Ho, forsooth, it was Barnes’s wife 
Mrs Gour A plague upon her, how she made 
me start ^ [Aside ] 

Misti ess, let go the torch 
Mrs Bar No, but 1 will not 
Mrs Gour I’ll thiust it m thy face, then 
Mrs Bar But you shall not. 

Mrs Gour Let go, I say. 

Mrs Bar Let you go, for ’tis mine 
Mrs Gour. But my possession says, it is none 
of thine. 

Mrs Bar Nay, I have hold too 
Mrs Gour Well, let go thy hold, 

Or I wull spurn thee 
Mrs Bar Do , I can spurh thee too 
Mrs Gour Canstthou? 

Mrs Bar. Ay, that I can 


^ Second edit you 


® So second edit. First edit, meu 
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Enter Master Goursey and Master Barnes, 
[Philip, Frank, <^c ] 

Mp^ Goitr Why, how now, women ? how unlike 
to women 

Aie ye both now * come, part, come, part, I say 
Mr Bar. Why, what mainodesty is this in you ^ 
Come, part, I say , fie, fie 
Mrs Bar Fie, fie ^ I say she shall not have my 
toich — 

Give me thy torch, boy — I will run a-tilt, 

And burn out both her eyes in my encounter 
]\Irs Gour Give room, and let us have this 
hot career ^ 

]\Ir Gour I say ye shall not wife, go to, tame 
' your thoughts, 

That aie so mad -with fury 
]\Ir Bar And, sweet wife, 

Temper your lage vnth patience, do not be 
Sub]ect so much to such misgovernment 
]\Irs Bar Shall I not, sir, when such a strumpet 
wrongs me ^ 

Mr Gour How, stiumpet, Mi&tiess Baines ^ 
nay, I pray, hark ye 
I oft indeed have heard ye call her so, 

And I have tliought upon it, why ye should 
Tv it her with name of strumjpet , do you know 
Any hiui} hy her, that you term her so ? 

]\Ir Bar. No, on my hfe , rage only makes her 
say so 

Mr Gour But I would know whence this same 
rage should come , 

^Vhere’s smoke, there’s fire; and my heart mis- 
gives 

My vnfe’s mtemperance hath got that name , — 


^ [Old edits , carej le ] 
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And, Mistress Barnes, I doubt and shrewdly i 
doubt, 

And some great cause begets this doubt in me, 
Your husband and my wife doth wrong us both 
Mr Bar How, think ye so ? nay, Master 
Goursey, then, 

You run m debt to my opinion, 

Because you pay not such advised wisdom. 

As I think due unto my good conceit 

Mr Goxjr, Then still I fear I shall your debtor 
prove 

[Mr Bar ] Then I arrest you in the name of 
love , 

Not bail, but present answer to my plea , 

And in the court of reason w^e will tr}’', 

If that good thoughts should believe jealousy 
Phil Whj, look ye, mother, this is long of 
you — 

For God’s sake, father, liaik why, these effects 
Come still from women’s malice part, I pray — 
Coomes, Will, and Hodge, come all, and help us 
part them ^ — 

Father, but hear me speak one word— -no more 
Fran. Father, but hear him ^ speak, then use 
youi will 

Phil Cry peace between ye for a little while 
Mrs Gour Good husband, hear him spealc 
Mrs Bar Good husband, hear him 
Coomes Master, hear him speak , he’s a good 
wise young striplmg for Ins years, I tell ye, and 
perhaps may speak wiser than an elder body, 
therefore hear him 

Hod Master, hear, and make an end , you may 
kill one another in jest, and be hanged in earnest 


^ So second edit First edit , shrowdly 
® Second edit , me — wrongly, as appears from what 
follows 
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Mr Gofr Come, let us hear him Then speak 
quickly, Philip 

Mr Bar Thou shouldst have done ere this, 
speak, Philip, speak 

Mrs Bar 0 Lord, what haste you make to 
hint yourselves • — 

Good Philip, use some good pei suasions 
To make them friends 

Phil Yes, I’ll do what I can — 

Father and Master Goursey, both attend 
It IS presumption in so young a man 
To teach where he might learn, or to ^ direct, 
Wheie he hath had direetion ^ hut m duty 
He may persuade as long as his persuase 
Is back’d with reason and a rightful suit 
Physic’s first rule is tins, as I have learned 
Kill the effect by cutting off the cause 
The same effects of luffian outrages 
Comes by the cause of mahce in your wives , 

Had not they two been foes, yon had been fi lends. 
And we had been at home, and this same war 
In peaceful sleep had ne’er been dreamt upon 
Mother and Mistress Goursey, to make them friends, 
Is to be friends yoursehes you are the cause, 
And these effects proceed, you know, from you. , 
Youi hates gives hfe unto these killing strifes, 

But die, and if that envy ^ die m you — 

Fathers, yet staj' — O, speak i — 0, stay a while ’ — 
Francis, peisuade thy mother — Master Gouisey, 
If that my mother will resolve ® your mind ^ 

That ’tis but mere suspect, not common pi oof, 

And if my father swear he’s innocent, 

As I durst pawn my soul with him he is, 

And if your wife vow tiuth and constancy, 

Will you be then persuaded 


^ Edits , he 

^ t e , {satisfy, convince 
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Mr Gour Philip, if thy father will remit^ 

The wounds I gave him, and if these condi- 
tions 

May be performed, I banish all my wiath 
Mr Bar And if thy mother will but clear me, 
Philip, 

As I am ready to protest I am, 

Then Mastei Gouisey is my friend again 

Phil Hark, mother , now you lieai that } our 
desires 

May be accomphshed , they will both be friends, 
If you’ll perform these easy articles 
Mrs Bar Shall I be friends vith such an 
enemy “2 

Phil What say you ^ unto my persuase ? 

Mrs Bar I say she’s ^ my deadly enemy 
Phil Ay, but she wull be your fiiend, if you 
revolt 

Mrs Bar The words I said ’ what, shall I eat 
a truth ? 

Phil Why, hark ye, mother 
Fran Mother, what say you ? 

Mrs Gour Why, this I say, she slandered my 
good name 

Fran But if she now deny it, ’tis no defame 
Mrs Gour. What, shall I think hei hate will 
yield so much ? 

Fran Why, doubt it not; her spiiit may be 
such 

Mr Gour Why, will it be 'i 
Phil Yet stay, I have some hope. 

Mother, why, mother, why, hejCi ye ^ 

Give me your hand , it is no more but thus , 

’Tis easy labour to shake hands with her 


^ Qy 9 mother ? 

® Read, for the metre, she ts 
® Something has dropt out here. 
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Little ^ "breath is spent m speaking of fair words, 
When wrath hath yiolent delivery 
Mr Bar What, shall ^Ye he lesolv^d^ 

Mrs Bar O husband, stay ^ — 

Stay Master Gonrsey though your ^^ife doth 
hate me, 

And beais unto me malice infinite 

And endless, yet I will resjiect your safeties . 

I would not have you perish by our means 
I must confess that only suspect, 

And no proof else, hath fed iny hate to hor 
Mrs Gotjr And, husband, I protest by Iiea\'en 
and eaith 

That her suspecc is causeless and mijiist, 

And that I ne’er had such a vild ^ intent , 

Harm she imagmM, where as none was meant 
Phil Lo, sir, "wliat would ye moie ^ 

Mr Bar Yes, Philip, this , 

That I confiim him m my innocence 
By this large universe 

Mr Gouii By that I swear, 

I’ll credit none of you, until I hear 
Fiiendsliip coiiclucled straight between tiiem two 
If I see that they villingly vull do, 

Then 111 imagine all suspicion ends , 

I may be then a&smed, they being fiiends 
Phil Mother, make full ray wish, and be it 
Mrs Bar What, shall I sue foi fiiendsiiip to 
my foe ^ 

Phil No if she yield, wt.11 you ^ 

Mrs Bar It may he, ay 
Phil. Why^ this'^is well The other I will 
tiy — 

Come, Mistress Gonrsey, do you fiist agree 
Mrs Goxjr What, shall I ^neld unto mine 
enemy 1 


1 [Edits., A httle 1 


^ te, Tile. 
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Phil Why, if she will, will you 
Mrs Gour Perhaps I will 
Phil Nay, then, I find this goes well forward 
still 

Mother, give me your hand [to Mrs G ], give me 
yours too — 

Be not so loth , some good thing I must do , 

But lay youi torches by, I like not them , 

Come, come, deliver them unto your men 
Give me youi hands So, now, sir, heie I stand, 
Holding two angry women in my hand 
And I must please them both , I could please tone,^ 
But it is hard when there is two to one. 
Especially of women , but 'tis so, 

They shall be pleas'd, whether they mil or no — 
Which mil come first *2 what, both give back ’ ha, 
neither f 

Why, then, yond help that both may come to- 
gether 2 

So stand still, stand [still] but a little while, 

And see, how I your angers will beguile 
Well, yet there is no hurt , why, then, let me 
J oin these two hands, and see how they'll agree 
Peace, peace ’ they cry, look how they friendly kiss ^ 
Well, all this while there is no harm in this 
Are not these two twins “2 twins should be both 
alike, 

If tone speaks fair, the tother should not strike 
Jesus, the warriors will not offer blows ^ 

Why, then, tis strange that you two should be foes 
0 yes, you'll say, your weapons are your tongues , 
Touch lip with hp, and tlfey are bound fiom 
wrongs 

Go to, embrace, and say, if you be friends, 

That here the angry women’s quarrels ends. 


^ ^ e , The one 

® [ Old copies, 2/ond may kelp that come loth togethei ] 
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Mrs Gour Then here it ends, if Mistiess 
Barnes say so 

Mrs Bab If you say ay, I list not to say no 
Mr Gour It they be fiieiids, by promise we 
agree 

Mr Bar And may this league of friendship 
ever be ’ 

Phil What say'st thou, Fiank ^ doth not tins 
fall out well “2 

Fran Yes, if my !Mall were here, then all were 
well 

Uiiter Sir Ealph Smith with Mall [Mall sfai/s 
behind ] 

Sir Ealph Yondei they be, Mall stay, stand 
close, and stii not 

Until I call God save ye, gentlemen » 

Mr Bar What, Sir Ealph Smith ’ you are wel- 
come, man 

We wond’red when we heard you were abroad 
Sir Ealph Why, sir, how^ heard ye that I was 
abroad ? 

Mr Bar By your man 

Sir Ealph My man ^ where is he ^ 

Will Here 

Sir Ealph 0 , ye aie a tiusty squire * 

Nigh It had been better, and he had said, a 
sure card 
Phil Why, sir^ 

Nigh Because it is the pioverb 
Phil Away, ye aSs * 

Nigh An ass goes a four legs , I go of twm, 
Christ cross 

Phil Hold your tongue 
Nigh And make no more ado 
Mr Gour Go to, no more ado Gentle Sir 
Ealph, 
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Your man is not in fault for missing you, 

For he mistook hy us, and -we by him 
Sir Ealph. And I by you, which now I well 
perceive 

But tell me, gentlemen, what made ye all 
Be from your beds this night, and why thus late 
Are your wives walking heie about the fields ^ 
Tis strange to see such women of accompt 
Here, but I guess some gieat occasion [prompt] 
Mr Gour Faith, this occasion, sir women will 
jar, 

And jai they did to-day, and so they parted , 

We, knowing women’s malice let alone 
WiU, canker-like, eat farther in their heaits, 

Did seek a sudden cure, and thus it was 
A match between his daughter and my son , 
sooner motioned but ^twas agieed, 

And they no sooner saw but wooed and lik’d 
They have it sought to cioss, and cross[’d] it thus 
Sir Ea.lph Fie, Mistress Barnes and Mistress 
Goursey both , 

The greatest sin wherein your souls may sm, 

I think, IS this, m crossing of true love 
Let me persuade ye 
Mrs Bar Sir, we are peisuaded. 

And I and Mistress Goursey are both friends , 
And, if my daughter were but found again, 

Who now IS missmg, she had my consent 
To be dispos’d of to her own content. 

Sir Ralph. I do rejoice that what I thought to 
do, 

Ere I begin, I find already done 
Why, this wull please your friends at Abmgton 
Frank, if thou seek’st that way, there thou shalt 
find 

Her, whom I hold the comfort of thy mind 


^ So second edit Eirst edit , 
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Mal He stall not seek me, I will seek him 
out, 

Since of my mother’s grant I need not doubt 
Mr[s] Bah Thy mother grants, my girl, and 
she doth pray 

To send unto you both a joyful day ’ 

Hod Nay, Mistress Barnes, I wish her better 
that those joyful days may be turn’d to joyful 
nights 

CooMES Paith, 'tis a pretty wench, and tis pity 
but she should have him 
Nioii And, Mistiess Mary, when ye go to bed, 
God send you good rest, and a peck of fleas iii 
youi nest, every one as big as Biancis * 

Phil Well said, wisdom * God send thee wise 
children ’ 

Nich And you moie money 
Phil Av, so wish L 

Nich ’Twill be a good while, ere you wish 
yoiii skin full of eyelet-holes 
Phil Frank, hark ye brother, now your woo- 
ing’s done, 

The next thing now you do is for a son, 

I pi y thee , foi, I’faith, I should he glad 
To have myself called nunkle,^ and thou dad 
Well, sister, if that Fiancis play the man, 

My mothei must be giandain and you mam 
To it, Francis — to it, sister J — God send ye joy ! 
’Tis fine to sing, dancey, my own sweet boy ’ 

Fran Well, sir, jest on 
Phil Nay, sir, 2 do you jest on 
Mr Bar Well, may she piove a happy wife to 
him J 

Mr Gour And may he prove as happy unto 
her f 


^ A common, familiar contraction of mine uncle 
® Second edit , 
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Sir RAipH Well, gentlemen, good liap betide 
them both * 

Since ’twas my hap thus happily to meet, 

To be a witness of this sweet contract, 

I do rejoice , wherefore, to have this joy 
Longer piesent with me, I do lequest 
That all of you will be my promis’d guests 
This long night’s labour doth desiie some rest, 
Besides this mshed end , therefore, I pray, 

Let me detain ye but a dinnei time 
Tell me, I pray, shall I obtain so much 
Mr Bar Gentle Sir Ralph, your courtesj is 
such, 

As may impose command unto us all , 

We will be thankful bold at your lequest 
Phil. I pray, Sir Ralph, what cheer shall we 
have *2 

Sir Ralph I’faith, country fare, mutton and 
veal, 

Perchance a duck or goose [upon the platter ] 
Mal 0, I am sick * 

All. How now, Mall ? what’s the matter ? 
Mal Father and mother, if you needs would 
know, 

He nam’d a goose, which is my stomach’s foe. 
Phil Come, come, she is with child of some 
odd jest, 

And now she’s sick, till that she bring ^ it forth 
Mal a jest, quoth you > well, bi other, if it be, 
I fear ’twill prove an earnest unto me 
Goose, said ye, sir '2 0, that same very name 
Hath in it much variety of shame * 

Of all the birds that ever yet was seen, 

I would not have them graze upon this green , 

I hope they will not, for this crop is poor. 

And they may pasture upon greater store 


^ So second edit First edit, Inngs, 
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But yet ^tis pity that they let them pass, 

And like a common bite the Muse's grass 
Yet this I fear if Fiank and I should kiss. 

Some cieaking goose would chide us with a hiss , 
I mean not that goose that 
Sings it knows not what , 

’Tis not that hiss, when one says, ^4ii&t, come 
luther,” 

Noi that same luss that setteth dogs together, 

ISTor that same hiss that by a fire doth stand, 

And hisseth T or F ^ upon the hand , 

But ’tis a hiss, and I'll unlace my coat, 

For I should sounds sure, if I heard that note, 
And then green ginger foi the green goose cries, 
Selves not the turn — I turn’d the white of eyes 
The 1 osa-bohs yet that makes me live 
Is favour ^ that these gentlemen may give , 

But if they be displeased, then jileas’d am I 
To yield myself a hissing death to die 
Yet I hope here is ^ none consents to kill, 

But kindly take the favour of good will 
If any thing be in the pen to blame, 

Then heie stand I to blush the wi iter’s shame 
If this be bad, he promises a better, 

Trust him, and he will prove a light true debtoi 

[Exeunt 


^ ^ c , Ti alter or fdon 
^ i e , Swoon 
^ Second edit , fauom s 
^ So read for the metre Old copies, heie's 
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EDITION 


A Pleasant Oommodie called Zoolc About you As %t 
was latelyplayed by the light lionou) able theLoidEujh 
Admirall Jm sci uaunh London^ Pi intodfoc William 
Fei brand, and aie to he solde at Im sho'p at the signe of 
the Ciowne neere Guildhall gate 1600 

Tins drama is now fiist reprinted from tlie original 
edition, A\hicli lias no division into acts and scenes 
Mr Halil well (“ Diet of Old Plays,” 1860, p 149) 
observes “ Tins is a diveitmg play, and tlie plot of it 
IS founded on tlie English lustoiians of the reign of 
Henry II ”1 

‘‘Look About You” is not only a pleasant comedy, 
lull of bustle and amusmg episodes, and abundantly 
stoied with illustiations of manners, but it is a piece 
which exhibits, on the part of the unknown writer, a 
consideiable share of power and originality The crazed 
Earl of Gloucester is not an ill-conceived character, and 
may have supplied a hint to Shakespeare , and the 
cross-purposes, stratagems, and deceptions, of which it 
IS full, remind us of our great dramatist’s ii “ Comedy 
of Errors,” with which, how^ever, it has notlimg in 
common. It is by no means impiobable, at the same 
time, that “ Look About You,” and not Sliake^eare’s 
play, was the piece performed at Gray’s Inn in Decem- 
ber 1594.2 

Skink, who fills the part assigned to the vice in the 
earlier comedies, is a well-sustained and entertaining 
character, and the series of transformations ivhich he 
and the rest undergo, even while they occasionally per- 
plex us a little, as the plot thickens, and the figures on 
the stage multiply, can hardly fail to amuse 

^ See also Colli ei’s ‘ Hist of Eng Dramatic Poetry,” i 3 
2 See Dyce’s “Shakespeare,” 1868, ii 2 




DRAMATIS PERSON^E^ 


Hlnry II , King of England 
Prince Henr'i, the young usm jped King 
Prince John 
Prince Richard 

Earls op Gloucester, Lancaster, Chester, Ldicfs- 
TER, and Morton 

Sir PticHARD Fauconbridge 
Robin Hood, Fa'll of Huntington, 

Seine, disguised as a hcimit 

The Queen 

Lady Pauconbbidge. 

Block 

den of the Fleet 
Redcap, a messenga 
Constable and Watch, 

A Pui suivant 
A Drauei 
Music 


I Not in the old copy 




A PLEASANT COMEDY CALLED 
LOOK ABOUT YOU. 


SCENE THE FIEST 

Enter Eobekt Hood, a young Nobleman^ a Eermnt 
ivith liim, with luling ivands in iheir hands, as 
tfthey had been neiodighted. 

Bob Go, walk the hoi&es, wait me on the lull , 
This IS the hermit’s cell , go out of sight 
My business with him must not be reveal’d 
To any mortal cieatuie but himself 
Serv I’ll wait 3 ^ our honour in the cioss high- 
way [2b it 

Bob Do so Hermit deY^oiit and ie\eiend, 

If diowsy age keep not thy stiffened joints 
On thy unrestful bed, oi it the houis 
Ot holy orisons detain thee not, 

Come foith 


Entei Skink, liLe an hennit 

Skink Good morrow, son, 

Good morrow , and.God bless thee, Huntington, 
A blighter gleam of true nobihty 
Shines not m any youth more than in thee 
Thou shalt be rich m honour, full of speed , 

Thou shalt win foes by fear, and friends by meed 
Bob Father, I come not now to know my fate , 
Important business uigeth princely Eichard 

[DeUver letiei b 
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In these terms to salute thy reverent age 
Eead and he brief ^ I know some cause of trust 
Made him employ me for his messenger 

Skink a cause of tiust indeed, true-honoured 
youth 

Piinces had need, in matters of import, 

To make nice choice Fair earl, if I not err, 

Thou ait the prince’s ward *2 
EOB Fathei, I am 

His waid, his chamberlain, and bed-fellow 

Skink Fair fall thee, honouiable Eobeit Hood ’ 
Wend to Prince Eichard say, though I am loth 
To use my skill in conjuration. 

Yet Skink, that poisoned red-cheek’d Eosamond, 
Shall make appearance at the parliament , 

He shall be there by noon, assure his grace 
Eob Good-morrow, father, see you fail him not, 
Foi though the villain did a horiible deed, 

Yet hath the young king Eicl^ard, and Fail John, 
Swoin to defend him from his greatest foes 
Skink God’s benison be with thee, noble Fail ’ 
Eob Adieu, good father Holla, theie * m3 
horse' [E^if 

Skink Up, spur the kicking jade, wdiile I make 
speed 

To conjure Skink out of his hermit’s weed , 

Lie there, religion keep thy master grave, 

And on the fair trust of these princes’ word 
To court again, Skink But, before I go, 

Let mischief take advice of villainy, 

Why to the hermit letters should be sent, 

To post Skink to the court incontinent 
Is theie no trick in this ? ha ' let me see ' 

Or do they know alieady I am he 

If they do so, faith, westward ^ then with Skink 

But what an ass am I to be thus fond ' 


^ [te, to T } burn ] 
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Here lies tlie liermit, whom I dying found 
Some two months since, when I -was liouily chaig’d 
With Hugh the crier and with constables 
I saw him in the leady way to hea\eu , 

I help’d him foiwaid ’twas a holy deed , 

And theie he lies some six foot m the giound 
Since Yheie, and since, I kept me in his weeds* 

0, what a world of fools have fill’d m}^ cells ' 

For fortunes, run-aways, stol’n goods, lost cattle ' 

Among the numbei, all the faction 

That take the young king’s part against the old, 

Come to myself to hearken for myself 

So did the adveise party make inquiie, 

But eithei fall full of contrary desire 
The old king’s part would kill me being stain’d , 
The young king’s keep me fiom their violence 
So then thou need’st not fear , go boldly on, 

Biaie Hal, Prince Dick, and ray spiuce hot-spm 
John, 

Here ’s then safe-conduct 0, hut for Eosainond > 
A fig for Eosamond ^ to this hope I’ll lean, 

At a queen’s bidding I did kill a quean 


SCENE THE SECOND 

Sound trumpets j enter with a Eeiald, on the one 
side, Henry the Second, croivned, aftei him 
Lancaster, Chester, SirEichard Faucon- 
BRinOE on the Othe) 'pm t, King Henry the 
son, Clowned, Jlerald aftei hm, aftei litm 
Prince Eichard, John, Leicesier Bemg 
set, enters fantastical Eobert OF Gloster in 
a gown girt . walJi^ up and doion 

Old King Why doth not Gloster take Ins 
honouied seat 1 

Glo In faith, my hege, Gloster is iii a land, 
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Where neither surety is to sit or stand. 

I only do appear as I am summoned, 

And will await without till I am call’d. 

Young K Why, hear you, Gloster ^ 

Glo Henry, I do hear you 
Young K And why not ^ 

Glo What’s he that sits so neai you ? 

Eich King too 

Glo Two lungs Ha, ha » 

Old K Gloster, sit, we charge thee 
Glo I will obey your charge , I will sit down, 
But in this house on no seat but the ground 
John The seat’s too good 
Glo I know it, bi other John 
J OHN Thy brother 
Old K Silence theie 

Young King, Pass to the bills, Sir Eicliaul 
Faiiconbndge 

Fau ]\Iy lieges both, old Fauconbiidge is proud 
Of youi right honour’d charge He that woist may 
Will strain his old eyes God send peace this day * 
A bill for the releasement of the queen pre- 
ferr’d. 

By Heniy the young King, Eichard the Pi nice, 
John, Earl 

Of Morton, Bohmme, Earl of Leicester, and the 
Commons 

Old K Did you prefer this bill *2 
All We did 

Ches and Lan Ye did not well 
Glo Why, this is good; now shall we have 
the hell 

Three Bro Chester and Lancaster, you wrong 
the king 

Ches and Lan Our kmg we do not. 

Young K Do not you see me crown’d *2 
Lan But whilst he lives, we to none else are 
bound. 
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Lei Is it not mong, tliink you, when all the 
woild[^s] 

Troubled with rumour of a captive queen, 
Impiisoned by her husband m a leahn, 

Wheie hfi own son doth wear a diadem^ 

Is like an head of people mutinous, 

Still mui milling at the shame done her and us 
Is it not moie wrong, when her mother zeal, 
Sounded through Euiope, Afric, Asia, 

Tells in the hollow of news-thirstmg ears, 

Queen Elinor lives in a dungeon, 

For pity and affection to her son 
But when the true cause, Cliffoid’s daughter’s 
death, 

Shall be exposed to sti anger nations, 

What volumes will be writ, what libels spieaJ, 
And ill each line our state dibhonoured ’ 

Fau My loid speaks to the purpose , niairy, 

It may be so , pi ay God it piove not so 
Lei Heal me conclude, and there vithal con- 
clude , 

It is an heinous and unheard-of sm 
Queen Elmoi, daughter to kingly Fiance, 

King Henry’s wife, and royal Henry’s mother. 

Is kept close prisoner for an act of justice, 
Committed on an odious concubine 
King Thou iviong’st her, Leicester 
Lei Lechers ever praise 
The cause of their confusion , she was vile 
Fau She was ill-spoken of, it s true, [too] true 
Glo Yonder sits one would do as much for 
you. 

Old fool , young Eichard hath a gift, I know it, 
And on your wife my sister would bestow it 
Here’s a good world ^ men hate adulterous sm, 
Count it a gulf, and yet they needs will in 

[^Aside 

Lei. What answer for the queen ^ 
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Lan The kmgieplies, 

Your words are foul slanderous forgeiies 
John His highness says not so 
Lan His highness doth, 

Tells you it is a shame for such wild youth 
To smothei any impiety, 

With shew to chastise loose adulteiy, 

Say Eosamond was Henry’s concubine 

Had never king a concubine but he 

Did Eosamond begin the hies in Fiance '2 

Made she the noithein borders reek with flames^ 

Unpeopled she the towns of Picardy *2 

Left she the wives of England husbandless ^ 

0, no She sinn’d, I grant , so do we all , 

She fell heiself, desiiing none should fall 
But Elinor, whom you so much commend, 

Hath been the bellows of seditious file, 

Either through jealous rage or mad desiie 
Is’t not a shame to think that she hath arm’d 
Four sons’ right hands against their fathei’s head, 
And not the children of a low-priz’d wretch, 

But one, whom God on earth hath deified ^ 

See, wheie he sits with sorrow in his eyes » 

Three of his sons and hers tutor’d by her 
Smiles, whilst he weeps, and with a proud disdain 
Embrace blithe mirth, while his sad heart com- 
plain 

Fau Ha ^ laugh they ? nay, by the rood, that is 
not well , 

Now fie, young princes, fie ’ 

Hen Peace, doting fool 
John Be silent, ass 

Fau With all my heart, my lords , my humble 
leave, my lords 

God’s mothei, ass and fool for speaking tiuth ^ 

’Tis terrible , but fare ye well, my lords 
Eich Nay, stay, good Fauconbridge , impute it 
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That thus abuses your right reveieiid age 
My brothel s are too hot 
Fau Too hot indeed * 

Fool, ass, for speaking tiuth’ It’s nioie than 
need 

Pv^iCH Nay, good Sir Eichard, at my kind in- 
ti eat, 

For all the love I bear your noble house, 

Let not your absence kindle further m'ath 
Each side’s at council now, sit down, I pi ay 
I’ll quit it with the kindest lo\ e I may 
Glos Ay, to his wife [Aside 

Fau Prince Eichaid, I’ll sit doira , 

But by the faith I owe fair England’s ciown, 

Had you not been, I would have left the place , 
My service merits not so much disgrace 
Eich Good Fauconbiidge, I thank thee 

[Go to thar fhmh 
Glo And you 11 think of him. 

If you can step into his bowei at Stepney 
Fau Prince Ei chard’s veiy kind, I know his 
kindness 

He loves me, but he loves my la<ly better 
No moie I’ll watch him , I’ll pi event his game • 
Young lad, it’s ill to halt befoie the lame [Aside 
[They heak aswidf') , papei s this ivhile heinq 
of 67 ed and suhsc7 ibed betvjeeii either 
Hen I’ll not subscribe to this indignity , 

1 11 not be called a king, but be a king 
Allow me half the lealm, give me the north, 

The piovinces that he beyond the seas 
Wales and the Isles,* that compass m the main 
Glo Nay, give him all, and he will scant be 
pleased [Aside 

Eich. Brother, you ask too much 
John Too much ^ too little ^ 

He shall have that and more , I swear he shall 
I will have Nottingham and Salisbuiy, 
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Stafford and Darby, and some other earldom, 

Oi, by St John (whose blessed name I bear), 

111 make these i^laces like a wilderness 
Is’t not a plague, an hoirible abuse, 

A king, a King of England, should be father 
To foui such piopei youths as Hal and Dick, 

My brother Geoffiey, and my proper self. 

And yet not give his sons such maintenance, 

As he consumes among his minions *2 
Eicii Be moie respective, John 
John Eespective, Eichard'^ 

Aie you turn’d puie ** a changing weatheicock ’ 

[Aside 

I say its leason Henry should be king, 

Thou prince, I duke, as Geoffiey is a duke 
Lan What shall your fatliei do 
John Live at his prayers, 

Have a sufficient pension by the year, 

Eepent his sms, because his end is near. 

Glo a gracious son, a very giacious son ^ [Aside 
King Will this content you I that have sat still 
Amaz’d to see my sons devoid of shame , 

To hear my subjects with rebellious tongues 
Wound the kind bosom of their sovereign , 

Can no moie bear, but fiom a bleeding heart 
Deliver all my love for all your hate 
Will this content ye ? ^ Cruel Elinor, 

Your savage mother, my uncivil queen : 

The tigiess, that hath drunk the purple blood 
Of three times twenty thousand valiant men , 
Washing her red chaps in the weeping tears 
Of widows, virgins, nurses, sucking babes , 

And lastly, sorted with her damn’d consorts, 
Enthed a labyrinth to murther love 
Will this content you ? She shall be releas’d, 
That she may next seize me she most envies ’ 


^ [Old copy, thee ] 
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Hen Oui mother’s libeity is some content 
King What else would Henry have *2 
Hen The kingdom 

King Peruse this bill ^ draw near , let us con- 
fer 

John Hal, be not answeied but with sove- 
leignty, 

For gloiious IS the sway of majesty 
King. What would content you, John ^ 

John, Five eaildoms, sir 
King What you, son Eichard 
Eich Pardon, gracious father, 

And th’ fuitherance for my vow of penance 
For I have sworn to God and all his saints. 

These aims elected in rebellious biai\ls 
Against my father and my sovereign, 

Shall light the battles of the Lord of Hosts, 

In wiong’d Judaea and Palestina 

That shall be Eichard’s penance for his pride. 

His blood a satisfaction for his sin, 

His patrimony, men, munition, 

And means to waft them into Syria. 

King Thou sbalt have thy de^^ire, heroic son, 
As soon as other home-bred bravls aie done 
Lan Whj weeps old Fauconbndge * 

Fau I am almost blind, 

To hear sons cruel and the fathers kind 
Kow, well-a-year,^ that e’ei I liv*d to see 
Such patience and so much impiety f 

Glo Erother, content thee, this is but the 
first ^ 

Worse IS a-brewing, and yet not the worst 
Lei You shall not stand to this 
Hen And why, my lord 


1 [Old copy, tiell a mere Well-a-^ear is an unusual 
phrase, being corrupted from wai? “ W ell-a-day ’* in the 
same sense is common enough ] 
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Lei The lands of Morton doth belong to John 
Hen What’s that to me by Act of Parlia- 
ment 

If they be mine confiim’d, he must be pleas’d 
John Be pleased, Kmg-puppet ^ have I stood 
for thee, 

Even in the mouth of death “2 open’d my arms 
To circle in sedition’s ugly shape ? 

Sliook hands with duty, bad adieu to viitue, 
Profan’d all majesty in heaven and earth , 

Writ in black characters on my white brow 
The name of lehel John against his father^ 

For thee, for thee, thou ’otomy ^ of honour, 

Thou worm of majesty, thou fioth, thou bubble f - 
And must I now be pleas d in peace to stand, 
While statutes make thee owner of my land 
Glo Good pastime, good, now will the thieves 
fall out » {Aside 

John 0, if I do, let me be never held 
Eoyal King Henry’s son , pardon me, father , 

Pull down this rebel, that hath done thee wrong 
Dick, come and leave his side , assail him, lords , 
Let’s have no parley but with bills and swords 
King Peace, John lay down thy aims, hear 
Henry speak 

He minds thee no such wrong 
John. He were not best 
Hen. Why, hair-bram’d brother, can ye biook 
no jest ? 

I do confiim you Earl of Nottingham 
John And Morton too % 

Hen Ay, and Morton too^ 


1 Old copy, otiume I conjecture otomy for anotomy^ a 
common form of anatomy 

2 Halliwell mentions the words pullle and pulU in dif- 
ferent senses, and the old copy reads puUe, but here the 
context seems to require hvbhU He has immediately before 
used the itxm froth. 
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John Why so now once moie 111 sit down by 
you 

Glo Blow, wind* the youngest of Kmg Henry’s 
stock 

Would fitly serve to make a weatheicock 

John Gape, eaitli' challenge thine own, as 
Gloster lies , 

Pity such muck is cover’d with the skies ^ 

Fau Be quiet, good my lords ^ [lis] the King’s 
command 

You should he quiet, and ’tis very meet , 

It’s most convenient — ^liow say you, Prince Eichard^ 
Rich It is indeed 
Fau AYhy, that is wisely said , 

You are a very kind, indifferent man. 

Marry a’God, and by my halidom, 

Weie not I had a feeling m my head 
Of some suspicion ’twixt my vife and him 
I should affect him moie than all the world \As%de 
Glo Take heed, old Eichaid, keep thee there, 
mad lad 

My sisters’ fair, and beauty may turn bad [Aside 


SCENE THE THIRD 

Enter EOBIN Hooo, a pajm in his hand 

Officer Eoom there, make loom for young 
Huntington 

Fau a gallant youth, a propei gentleman 
Hen Richard, I ha\e had wrong about liis 
wardship 

Rich You cannot right yourself 
J OHN He can and shall 
Rich Kot with your help, but, honourable 
youth, 
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Have ye perform’d the business I enjoin’d 1 
Eob I have, and Skmk is come, here is Ins 
bill. 

Hen No matter for his bill, let him come 
in 

Kino Let him not enter , his infectious bieatli 
Will poison the assembly 
Glo Never doubt , ^ 

There’s more infectious breaths about your throne 
Leicester is there , your envious sons are theie , 

If them you can endure, no poison fear. 

King Content thee, Gloster. 

Glo I must be content 
When you, that should mend all, are patient 

Enter Skink. 

Hen Welcome, good Skmk, thou justly dost 
complain, 

Thou stand’st in dread of death for Eosamond, 
Whom thou didst poison at our dread command 
And the appointment of our gracious mother 
See here my father’s hand unto thy pardon 

Skink I receive it giaciously, wishing his soul 
sweet peace in heaven for so merit oiious a work, 
for I fear me I have not his heait, though his 
hand 

King Be sure thou hast not, murderous blood- 
sucker, 

To jealous envy executioner 

Hen Besides, thou suest to have some main- 
tenance , 

We have bethought us how we will reward thee, 
Thou shalt have Eowden loidship 
Glo Shall he so % 

Will you reward your murtherers with my lands ^ 


1 Bear 
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Hen Your lands'^ it is our gift^ and iie 
shall have it 

Glo 111 give him seizure first with this and 
this [Stnlehim 

John Lay hold on Gloster 
Kino Hold that niiudeious Skinlc 

Glo Yillains, hands off ^ I am a prince, a jieei, 
And I have home disgrace, while I can bear 
Fau Knaves, leave your rudeness, how now, 
brother 

Gloster? nay, be aiipeas'd, be patient, hrotliei 
Eich Shift for thyself, good Skink , there’s gold, 
away 

Here will be parts ^ 

Skink Swounds ^ I’ll make one, and stay 
John I prj thee, begone, since thus it falleth out, 
Take water , hence, away , thy life I doubt 
Skink Well, farewell [then] , get I once out of 
door, 

Shink never will put trust in warrants more \_Uxit 
King Will Gloster not be bridled ? 

Glo Yes, my hege ; 

And saddled too, and nd, and spurred, and rein’d, 
Such misery (m your leign) Tails your friends 
Let go my aims, you dunghills , let me speak 
King Where’s that knave, Skink I chaige 
you see him stay’d 
Fau The swift-heel’d knave is fled , 

Body-a-me, here’s rule , here’s w^ork indeed 
King Follow that Skink , let privy search be 
made , 

Let not one pass, except he be well-knoTO , 

Let posts be eveiy way sent speedily 
Foi ten miles’ compass round about the city 
Hen Take Gloster to you, Lieutenant of the 
Tower 


2 0 


VOL. VIL 


^ Divisions, conflicts 
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Keep liim aside, till we confer awhile 
Father, you must subscribe to his committing 
Lan. Why must he, Henry 1 
Lei Many, for this cause 

He hath broke peace, and violated laws 
Glo So have you all done, rebels as you be 
Fau Good words, good brother, hear me, 
giacious lords 

Hen I prythee, Fauconbridge, be patient 
Gloster must of force answer this contempt 
King I will not yield , he shall unto the Tower, 
Warden of th' Fleet, take you the charge of 
Gloster 

Hen Why, be it so, yet stay with him 
awhile, 

Till we take order for the company, 

That shall attend him, and resort to him 
Glo Warden of the Fleet, I see I am youi 
chaige, 

Befiiend me thus, lest by their command 
I be prevented of what I intend 
Keep Command me any service in my power 
Glo I pray you call some nimble-footed fellow 
To do a message for me to my sister 
Keep Call in Redcap , he waiteth with a tip- 
staff, [Exit one for him. 

He stammers , but he's swift and trusty, sir. 


SCENE THE FOURTH. 

Enter Eedcap. 

Glo No matter for the stammeimg , is this he *2 
Red Ay, I am Re-Redcap, s-s-sir 
Glo Run Redcap, to Stepney 
Red. 1 11 be at Stepney p-p-presently. 
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Glo Nav, stay ^ go to the Lady Fauoonbiidge, 
my sister 

Eed The La-La-Lady Fciu-Fan-Fauconbieech? 
I r-r-riin, sir ’ 

Glo But take thy errand , tell hei I am pi isoner, 
Committed to the Fleet 

Eed I am g g-glad of th-th-that, my fa-fa hither 
the p-p-porter sha- shall ge-ge-get a fd-fee by you 

[Still 7 icns 

Glo Stand still a while — desire her to make 
means 

Unto Pi nice Eichard for my libeity ; 

At thy return (make speed) I will leward thee. 
Eed I am g-g-gone, si-sir 
Eich Commend me to her, gentle Huntington , 
Tell her in these aifairs 111 stand hei friendj 
Hei bi other shall not long be piisoner 
Say I will visit hei immediately 
Begone, sweet boy, to Marion Fauconbndge, 

Thou lookest hke love persuade hei to be loving 
Eob So far as honoui will, I will peisuade , 

I’ll lay love s batteiy to her modest eais 5 
Second my mild assault, vou may chance win, 

Fair pailey at the least may hap pass in 

Hen Here, take jo\xr chaige , let no man 
speak with him, 

Except ourself, our brethien, or Eail Leicestei 
Fau Hot I, my lord *2 may not I speak with him? 
Hen Yes, Fauconbiidge thou shalt 
John And why he is his wife’s bi other. 

Fau Fail John, ^although I be, 

I am tiue unto the' state, and so is he 
Glo ^Yliat, shall I have no servant of my own'* 
Hen No, but the household seivants of the 
Fleet 

Glo. I thank you, kinsman King, }our father 
knows, 

Gloster may boldly give a base slave blows 
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Fau 0, but not here ^ it was not well done 
here 

King Farewell, good Gloster, you shall heat 
from us 

Glo Even what your sons will suffer you to 
send 

Is't not a miseiy to see you stand, 

That sometime was the monarch of this land, 

Inti eating traitors for a subject's freedom 

Lei. Let him not speak, away with him to 
prison 

Glo Here's like to be a well-stay'd common- 
wealth, 

Wherein pioud Leicester and hcentious John 
Are pillars for the king to lean upon 

John Well hear your railing lecture in the 
Fleet 

Glo^ On thy displeasure — well ye hare me 
heie 

0, that I were within my fort of Bungay, 

Whose walls are wash'd with the clear streams of 
Waveney,® 

Then would not Gloster pass a halfpenny, 

For all these rebels and their poor king too 
Laughtst thou, Eang Henry *2 Thou know’st my 
words are true, 

God help thee, good old man * adieu, adieu * 

John That castle shall be mine, wherein stands^ 
Fauconbndge 

Fau Far from your reach, sure, under Feck- 
hill-ndge. 

Five hundred men (England hath few such wight) 
Keep it for Gloster’s use both day and night 


^ Old copy, Emty ’ ^ Old copy, Avmey 

3 But see Hazhtt’s " Proverbs/’ 1869, p 23 
^ Old copy, where stands in 
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But you may easily win it 'Wantons’ words 
Quickly can master men, tongues out-biawl 
swords ^ 

John Ye aie an idiot 

Eich I prytkee, Jolin, foibeai 

John What, shall old winter with Ins frosty 
jests 

Cross fiow’ry pleasures ^ 

Fau Ay, and mp you too ^ 

God Mary niothei J I would tickle you, 

Were tlieie no more m place but I and you 
King Cease these contentions , foiward to the 
Tower 

Eelease Queen Elinor, and leave me there 
Your prisoner I am, sure, if ye had power , 

There’s nothing let’s you but the Commons’ fear 
Keep your state, lords , we ^nll by water go, 
Malang the fresh Thames salt with tears ot \voe 
Hen And we’ll by land thorough the City 
ride, 

Making the people tiemble at our pride 

\Exeiint ivitk irumptU two loaps 


SCEEE THE FIFTH 
Untej solus 

Skink. Blackheath, quoth he ^ And I were king 
of all Kent, I ivouid give it for a commodity oi 
apron-strings, to be in my cottage again Princes’ 
w^arrants ^ marry, Skmk finds them as sure as an 
obligation seal’d with batter At King’s-Bridge I 
durst not enter a boat Through London the stones 


^ le , Mary, God’s mother 
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were fiery. I have had a good cool way through 
the fields, and in the highway to Eatchffe stands 
a heater Mile-end’s coveied with who goes there ? 
’Tis foi me, sure 0 Kent, 0 Kent, I would give 
my pait of all Christendom ^ to feel thee, as I see 
thee If I go forward, I am stayed , if I go back- 
ward, there’s a rogue in a led cap, he’s run fioni 
St John’s after me I weie best stay here, lest if 
he come with hue and ciy, he stop me yondei 
I would slip the collai foi fear of the halter , but 
here comes my runner, and if he run tor me, his 
race dies, he is as sure as dead as if a Pailiament 
of devils 2 had decreed it [^lietire^i 


SCENE THE SIXTH 
Enter Eedcap 

Eed Ste-Ste-Stejmey ch-church yonder , but 1 
have forgot 

The La-La-Lady Fau-Faii-Fau — plague on her, 

I mu-must b-backto the Fle-Fle-Fleet to kn-lm-know 
it 

The La- the La-La-Lady Pau — plague on’t, G- 
Gloster 

Will go ne-near to st-stab me so for forgetting 

ISlj errand, he is such a ma-ma-mad lord, the 

La-Lady Fau-Fau-Fau 

Skink Help me, device ; Upon my life, this 
fool IS sent 

From Glostei to his sister Marian 


1 See Haslitt’s ** Proyerbs,” 1869, p 289 

2 Possibly in reference to a tract, so called, printed by 
W>nk}ii de Worde, and (after him) by otlieis 
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Eed I m-must ne-needs go tack, tlie La-Ladj 

Fau-Fau-r an 

Skink God speed, good fellow 
Eed Go-Go-God sp-sp-speed you, sir 
Skixk Why runn’st thou fiom me ^ 

Eed Ma-Marry, su*, I liaye lo-lost a la-lad^ s 
name, and I am running ba-back to se-se-seek it 
Skink What lady *2 I inythee, stay 

Eed Why, the La-Lady Fau-Fau-Fau 

SiciNK Fauconbndge 2 

Eed Ay, the s-s-same faiewell I th-tli-thank 
you li-heaitily 

Skink It thou would'st speak with liei, she is 
in Kent 

I serve her , what’s thy business with my lady *2 
Eed I sh-sh-should do an eirand to hei f-f-froin 
my Lord of Gloucester, but, a-a-and she be in 
K-Kent, 111 send it by you 
Skink Wlieie is my lord 
Eed Many, p-p-piisonei in the Fl-Fleet, a-a- 
and w- would have her speak to P-Piince E-Richaid 
tor his le-ie-ielease 

Skink I have much business , hold, there’s thy 

fare by water, my Lady lies this night 

Eed Wli-wh-iyhere, I pray? 

Skink At Gravesend at the Angel 
Eed ^Tis devilish co-co-cold going by water 
Skink Wh 5 ^, there’s my cloak and hat to keep 
thee waim , 

Thy cap and jerkin will serve me to iide in 
By the way , thou hast wind and tide , take oais , 
My lady mil re wal'd thee loyally 
Eed G-God-a-mercy, f-fa-faith , and ever tli-thou 
co-co-come to the Fl-Fl-Fleet, 111 give the tu-tu- 
turnmg of the ke-key f-for n-no-nothnig 
Skink Hie thee , to-moiTow morning at Graves- 
end 111 wash thy stammering throat with a mug 
of ale meriily 
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Ked God be w-with you till s-soo-soon Wliat 
call you the lady 1 0, now I re-remember . the 

La-Lady Fa-Fauconbndge. At wliat s-sign « 
Skink At the Angel. 

Red A-Angel, the La-La-Lady Fa-Fa-Faucon- 
bridge, Fa-Fan-Fanconbridge 
Skink Farewell and be hang’d, good stammer- 
ing ninny, I think I have set your Redcap’s heels 
a-runmng, would your pianot-chattenng humour 
could as sa-safely se set me fr-from the searchers’ 
walks Yonder comes some one ’Hem ’ Skink, 
to your tucks this titty titty Ah, the tongue, I 
believe, will fail me ^ 


SCENE THE SEVENTH. 

Unter CONSTABLE and WATCH. 

Con. Come, make up to this fellow, let th’other 
go, he seems a gentleman. \Ex%t Redcap cZ? med 
as Skink ] What are you, sir 1 
Skink Would I had kept my own suit, if the 
countenance carry it away 
Con Stand, sirrah, what are you ? 

Skink The po-po-porter’s son of the F-Fl-Fleet, 
going to Stepney about business to the La La- 
Lady Fa-Fa-Fauconbridge 
Con. Well, bring him thither, some two or 
thiee of ye, honest neighbours, and so back to the 
Fleet, we’ll show ourselves dihgent above othei 
officers 

Skink Wh-wh-why, lele-let me run I am 
Re-Redcap 


^ He means the stammer of Eedcap, which he intends to 
imitate 
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Con Well, sure you shall now run no faster 
than I lead you, hear ye, neighbour Simmes, I 
leave my staff with ye , be vigilant, I pray you, 
search the suspicious houses at the town's end , 
this Skmk’s a trouncer Come, will you be gone, 
sii “2 

Skink Yes, sir, and the de\ul go ivith you and 
them, 

Well, yet have hope, mad ha-heart, co-co-come 
your way. [Exeunt 


SCENE THE EIGHTH 

Enter EoBiN Hood and Block 

Blo Sweet nobility m i eversion, Block, by 
the commission of his head, conjures you and 
withal binds you, by all the tricks that pages pass 
in time of Pailiament, as shearing to the pant- 
able,^ crowning with custards, paper- whiffs to the 
sleepers’ noses, cutting of tags, stealing of torches, 
cum muUis aliis — tell, Block, what block you have 
cast in the way of my lady’s content ' 

Eob Block, by the antiquity of your ancestry, 
I have given your lady not so much as the least 
cause of dishke , if she be displeased at any news 
I bring, it’s moie than I must blab 

Blo Zounds, thes^ pages be so proud, they 
care not for an old servingman , you are a ward 
and so an earl, and no more you disquiet our 
house — that’s the most , and I may be even with 
thee — that’s the least 


^ Compare “Damon and Pithias/’vol it, pp 67-8 
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Enter the Lauy Fauconbridge 

Lady F Wliat, Block, what, Block, I say < what 
do you theie 

Blo. Making the young lord meny, madam 
Lady F Go, attend the gate , 

See if you can let in moie giief thereat 
Blo Zounds, and giief come in there, and I 
see 

Him once, 111 conjure his gaberdine \As%de 

Lady F Will you be gone, sir 
Blo Hem ’ these women, these women • 

And she be not in love either with Piince Richard 
or tins lad, let Block^s head be made a chopping- 
block “ \_Exit Block 

Rob. Fair madam, what reply you to my suit ^ 
The prince expects^ smiles, welcomes, loving 
looks 

Lady F The prince, if he give heed to Marian’s 
suit. 

Must hear heart-sighs, see soirow m my eyes, 

And find cold welcome to calamities 
Rob And why, for God’s sake ? 

Lady F Even foi Gloster’s sake 
Rob Why, by mine honour, and Prince Richard 
saith, 

Your brother Gloster shall have libeity, 

Upon condition you release a prisoner, 

That you have long held in captivity 
Lady F I have no prisoner 
Rob Yes, a world of eye| 

Your beauty in a willing bondage ties 
Lady F. Go to, you are dispos’d to jest, my 
lord. 

Rob In earnest, I must be an earnest suitor 
To you for love , yet you must be my tutor. 


^ Old copy, excep , s . 
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Lady F Aie you m love'^ 

Eob I clearly love Pi nice Eichard 
Lady F Then do you love tlie loveliest man 
alive. 

The pimceliest person of King Henry’s sons 
Eob I like this well [Aside 

Lady F He is virtuous m his mind, lus bod}' 
fair , 

His deeds are just, his speeches debonair 
Eob Bettei and better still [Aside 

Lady F Indeed he is, \\hat nobody can clenj, 
All lovely, beauty all, all majesty 

Eob I’ll tell his excellence what you leport , 

Ko doubt he will be veiy thankful fur ’t 
Lady F Kay, hear j'oii, young lord * [for] God’^ 
pity, stay 

Eob What, have you more in Eichard’s praise 
to say? 

Lady F I have said too much, if you miscon- 
stiue me 

Duty bids praise him, not unchastity 
Eob Unchastity holy heavens torfend it, 

That he or I, or } ou should once intend it ’ 


SCENE THE NINTH 

Eivter Block and Eichard 

Blo They are there, sir, close at it, I leave 
you, sir , the more room the less company 
Eich Drink that , farewell [G%ves him moiwj 
Blo If that Sir Eichard comes, this ties 
this binds , 

0 gold, thy i>ower converteth servants’ minds 
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Eich How no^, fair madam, who hath anger’d 
you^ 

Lady F Giief at my brother’s durance angers 
me 

Eich I had thought my ward, young Hunting- 
ton, had vex’d yon. 

Lady F Who'? he'? alas, good gentleman, he 
wrong’d me not , 

No matter, for all this I’ll tell your tale 

A noise witfiii}, entet Skink, Llock, CONSTABLE 

Blo. Sir, there comes no moie of you in with 
him than the constable Zounds, here’s a beadroll 
of bills at the gate indeed , back, ye base • 

Lady F Now, sirrah, what’s the matter 
Blo Marry, here’s a stammerer taken clippmg 
the king’s English, and the constable and his watch 
hath bi ought him to you to be examin’d 
Con No, madam, we are commanded by the 
king to watch , and meeting this fellow at Mile- 
end, he tells us he is the porter’s son of the 
Fleet, [and] that the Earl of Gloster sent him to 
you 

Skink Ay, f-forsooth he desiie[d] you to speak 
to the p-prince for him. 

Lady F. 0, 1 conceive thee, bid him blithely 
fare. 

Bear him this ring in token of my care 

Skink If I be rid of this evil angel that haunts 
me, many rings, much Fleet, will Skmk come 
unto [Aside 

Con Madam, if you know this fellow, we’ll 
discharge him 

Blo. Madam, and you be wise, trust your 
honest neighbours here, let them bring this 
ca-ca-ca-ca-to the Fleet, and s-see your ring de- 
livered. 
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Skink a plague upon you for a damned rogue ' 
The porter ot the Fleet will suiely know me 

[Aside. 

Lady F Good neighbours, bimg this honest 
fellow thither , 

There’s foi his pains a crown, if he say true. 

And for your labour there’s as much for you 
Skink Why, ma-ma-madam, I am Ee-Ee- 
Eedcap, the porter’s son 
Lady F Thou hast no wrong in this , farewell, 
good fellow 

Skunk Best speaking to Piince Eichard^ no, 
I’ll try 

And face out Eedcap, if the slave were by 
Lady F Make them drink, Block 
Blo Come to the butteiy-hai, stitty-stitfcr 
stammerer, come, honest 
Constable, hey f the watch of our town , well 
drink, try-lill, I’faith 


SCENE THE TENTH 

As they go out, enters SiR ElCHARD Fauconbridgr, 
dealing forwai d, PRINCE and Lady talking ^ 

Eob Lupus in fahula, my noble Loid , 

See the old fox, Sir Eichard Fauconbiidge 
Eich Well fit Inm well enough, second us, 
Eobm 

Lady F I’ll fit you well enough for all j oui hope. 

[Fauc heclons to Block. 
Fau Leave quaffing, sirrah, hsten to their 
talk 


1 He does not appear, however, to make himself visible, 
but stands aside, listening 
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Blo 0, \vhile you live, beware, two are 
sooner seen than one, besides, bear a brain, 
master, if Block should be now spied, my madam 
w^ould not trust this sconce neithei in time nor 
tide 

Eau Well, leave me, now it buds, see, see, 
they kiss 

Blo Adieu, good old sinnei, you may recover 
it wuth a sallet of paisley and the herb patience, 
if not, sii, you know the worst It's but even 
this 

Eich Madam, what you desire, I not deny, 
But piomise Glostei life and liberty 
I beg but love 

Eau When doth she give her alms [Aside 
Lauy E Eaii, honourable prince 
Eau Nay, then, they speed [Aside 

Lady E My soul hath your deserts in good 
esteem 

Eau Witness these goodly tines, ^ that grace 
my head. [A5^cZe, 

Lady E But were you the sole monarch of the 
earth. 

Your power weie insufficient to invade 
My never-yielding heart of chastity 

Eau Sayst thou so, Mall'^ I promise thee for this, 
I’ll owe thy cherry hps an old man’s kiss , 

Look, how my cockerell droops , ’tis no matter, 

I like it best, when women will not flatter [Aside 
Eich Nay, but sweet lady — 

Eob Nay, but gracious lord, 

Do not so much forget your pimcely worth 
As to tempt ^ virtue t’ unchastitj^ 


^ Old copy, times* See Halliwell, v tine^ where the woid 
IS said to mean “the piong of a fork (second explanation),” 
thencCj as in the text, a horn 
^ [Old copy, attempt ] 
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Fau, OnoLle youth ^ l^Asule 

Eob Let not the lady's dead grief for her 
brother 

Give life to shameless and detested sm 
Fau Sweet child [Aside 

Eob Considei that she is of high descent 
Fau Most virtuous earl [Aside. 

Eob Wife to the noblest knight that ever 

breath'd 

Fau Now, blessing on thee, blessed Hunting- 
ton ’ [Aside. 

Eob And would you then first stain your 

pi nicely stock, 

Wrong beauty, viitue, honour, chastity, 

And blemish Fauconbiidge’s untainted aims^ 

Fau By adding hoi ns unto oui falcon’s head ’ 
Well thought on, noble youth twas well put in 

[Aside 

Lady F Besides, my giacious lord, — 

Fau Tickle him, hlall, 

Plague him on that side for his hot desire 

Lady F however secretly gieat princes 

sin 

Fau 0, now the spring • shell do it secretly 

[Aside 

Lady F. The King of all heaits will have all 
sins known. 

Fau Ah, then she yields not ^ [Aside. 

Eich Lady, here’s my hand 
I did but try youi honouiable faith. 

Fau He did but^ try her ’ would she have 
been tried, 

It had gone haid on this and on this side [Aside. 
Eich And since I see your virtue so con- 
firm’d, 

As vice can have no entrance in y our heart, 

I vow, m sight of heaven, nevei again, 

To move like question but for love 
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Fau My heart is eased , hold, Block, take up 
my cloak 

Blo And your cap, too, sir ^ ^ 

[Sin Eich Fauc comes fomard 
Eich Sir Eichaid ^ 

Fau What, sweet Pniice, welcome, I’faitli, 

I see youth quickly gets the stait of age , 

But welcome, welcome , and, young Huntington, 
Sweet Eobin Hood, honoui’s best flow'iing bloom. 
Welcome to Fauconbridge with all my heart ’ 
How cheers my love, how fares my Marian, ha 
Be merry, chuck, and, Prince Eichard, welcome 
Let it go, Mall , I know thy grievances 
Away, away , tut, let it pass, sweet giil 
We needs must have his help about the earls 

\A.sule 

Lady F Let it not be delay'd, dear Fauconfcndge. 
Eich Sir Eichard, first make suit unto my 
father, 

111 follow you to Court, and second you 
Fau Follow to court, ha '2 then I smell a rat, 
It's probable hell have a bout again , 

Long siege makes entrance to the strongest fort 
It must not be , I must not leave him here 

[Aside 

Prince Eichard, if you love my brother’s good, 
Let's ride back to the court , I’ll wait on you 
Eich He’s je"alous, but I must observe the 
time [Aside 

Well ride unto the court , 111 leave my boy 
Till we return , are you agreed to this *? 

Fau. 0, ay, he is an honourable youth, 
Virtuous and modest, Huntington's right heir, 

His father Gilbert was the smoothest-fac'd loid 
That e’er bare arms in England or in Fiance 


^ Block seems to refer jocularly to Sir Richard’s long 
aside, under a soit of invisible cap 
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Eicii Solicit,^ Eobin Lady, give good ear, 
And of yonr brother’s fieedom never fear [A&uIp 
Fau Marian, farewell, wheie’s Blocks open 
the gate , 

Come, Prince, God send us to prove foitiinate. 

[Ea.eii7it 

Lady F Why do you stay,^ sir ? 

Eob Madam, as a lieger to solicit foi }our 
absent love 

Lady F Walk iii the garden , I will follow you, 
rfaith, I’faith, you are a noble wag 
Eob An honourable wag and waggish earl. 
Even what you will, sweet lady, I must beai, 
Hoping of patience profit will ensue. 

That you will bear the Prince as I bear you 
Lady F Well said, well said. I’ll have these 
toys amended, 

Go, will you walk into the garden, sir 
Eob But wull you promise me to bring no 
maids, 

To set upon my little manship there 
You threat’ned whippmg, and I am m fear 
Lady F Upon my word, I’ll bring none but 
myself 

Eob You see I am weapon’d, do not, I be- 
seech thee ® 

I’ll stab them, come there twenty, ere they breech 
me [^JExtt 

Lady F Tins youth and Eichard thmk me 
easily won , 

But Marian rather w^dl embrace 
The bony carcase of dismaying death, 

Than prove unchaste to noble Fauconbndge 
Eichard,^ King Henry’s son, is light, 

Wanton, and loves not humble modest}^, 


1 Old copy, solidtie, * Old copy, my 

^ Old copy, you * Old copy, Rtcha7 

VOL VII 2 D 
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Which makes me (much contrary to my thoughts) 
Flatter his humour for my brother’s safety, 

But I protest 111 dwell among the dead, 

Ere I pollute my sacred nuj)tial bed. [Exit 

SCENE THE ELEVENTH 
Enter Gloster %n Jm gowiiy calling 

Glo Porter, what, porter, where’s this drowsy 
ass] 

Enter PoRTER. 

POR Who calls] my Lord of Gloucester all 
alone *2 

Glo Alone, and have your wisdom’s company • 
Pray, where’s the stammering chatterer, your son 2 
He’s ever running , but he makes small haste. 

Ill bring his lither legs in better frame. 

And if he serve me thus another tune — 

[Knoch V)iili%n. 

Hark, sir, your clients knock , and’t be your pye, 
Let him^ vouchsafe to chatter us some news, 

Tell him we dance attendance in oui chamber 

[Exit Porter 

This John and Henry are so full of hate. 

That they will have my head by some device, 
Gloster hath plotj^ed means for an escape, 

And if it fadge,^ why so , if not, then well 
The way to heaven is death, this life’s a hell. 


SCENE THE TWELFTH 

Enter PoRTER and Skink, 

PoR Why should the watchman come along 
with thee] 


^ [Old copy, m ] 


® Succeed 
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SkiisK Tlieies such, a que-question for yon 
fe-same i -rogue, Skink, p-plague keep [me] far 
enough fiom him, that a-an-honest f-fellow ca can- 
not w-w-walk the streets 
Poe Well, sir, dispatch your business with the 
earl; 

He’s angiy at your stay, I tell ye that [Exit 
Skink ’Sblood, what a frown this Gloster casts 
at me ^ 

I hope he means to lend me no more cuffs, 

Such as he paid me at the Parliament [Aside 
Glo What mutter you ? what tidings fiom my 
sister ^ 

Skink Co-commendations, and s-she hath s-sent 
ye this r-iing 

Glo Hold, there’s two angels , shut the cham- 
ber-door, 

You must about some busmess for me stiaight, 
Come neaier, man 

Skink. I fear I am too near [Aside 

Glo Hast thou no tidings for my liberty 1 
Skink No, b-but ye sh-shall he-hear f-lrom her 
p-p-presently 

Glo And p-piesently, sir, off with your coat 
Nay, quick, uncase, I am bold to boriow it, 

I’ll leave my gown , change is no robbery. 
Stutterer, it’s so, ne’er flinch, ye ijannot pass 
Cry, and by heaven I’ll cut thy cowaid’s tin oat, 
Quickly cashier youiself you see me stay. 

Skink N-n-nay, b-b-but wh-wh-w^hat m-mean 
ye? 

Glo To ’scape, I hope, sir, with your piivilege — 

[He take^ his coat off 

How now, who’s this ^ my fine familiar Skink, 
Queen Beldam’s mimon % 

Skink Zounds, ye see ’tis L 
Glo Time sorts not nowto know these mysteiies. 
How thou cam’st by this ruig, or stoFst this coat. 
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They are mine now in possession, for which kind- 
ness, 

If I escape, Til get thee liberty, 

Or file the Fleet about the warden^s ears 
Mumbudget, not a woid, as thou lovest thy life 
Skink Ay mum, mum fair, pi ay God may 
chance it. 

My lord, but that my case is desperate, 

I’d see your eyes out, ere I would be cheated, 

Glo Walk like an earl, villain, some are 
coming 


SCENE THE THIETEENTH, 

Ente^ Peince John and Porter 

John Where is this Glostei 1 
Glo Y-y-yonder he walks Fa-fa-father, Met 
me out 

Poe. Why, whither must you now? 

Glo To Je-Jencho, I th-think, ’tis such a 
h-h-humorous earl 

PoR. Well, sir, wiirt please you hasten home 
again 

Glo, I-I-ll be^h-here in a trice, b-but p-pray 
have a care of th-this madcap , if he g-give us the 
s-s-shp, s-s-some of us a are like to m-make a sl-sh 
slippery occupation on’t 

tohile John walks and stalls hy Skink \dis- 
guised as Glo’STEE], never a word heUveen 
them 

PoR Look to your business, sir , let me alone 
Glo Alone , never trust me, if I trouble thee 
John Mad Gloster mute, all mirth turn’d to 
despair ^ 

Why, now you see what ’tis to cross a king, 
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Deal against princes of the royal blood, 

You’ll snail and rail, but now your tongue is 
bediid, 

Come, capeiliay,^ set all at six and seven ^ 

What, musest thou with thought of hell or heaven? 
Skink Of neither, John, I muse at my dis- 
giace, 

That I am thus kept prisoner in this place 
John 0, sir, a number are here prisoners 
My cousin Moiton, whom I came to visit 
But he (good man) is at his morrow mass , 

But I, that neither care to say nor sing, 

Come to seek that preaching hate and piayer, 

And while they mumble up their oiisoiis, 

We’ll play a game at bowls What say’st thou, 
Gloster ? 

Skink I care not, if I do. 

John You do not care. 

Let old men caie for graves, we for our sports , 

Off with your gown, there lies my hat and 
cloak. 

The bowls there quickly, ho 

Skink No, my gown stirs not, it keeps soriow 
warm, 

And she and I am not to be divorced 


J^nie7 PoUTEK wiifi howls 

John Yes, there’s an axe must part your head 
and you, 

And with your head'sorrow vnU leave } our heart 
But come, shall I begin *2 a pound a game ^ 

Skink More pounds, and we thus heavy ^ well, 
begin 

John. Eub, rub, rub, rub 


^ Perbaps the dance so called is meant 
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Skink Amen, God send it short enough, and me 
A safe running with these ^ clothes from thee 
John Play, Rohm ; lun, run, mn 
Skink Fax enough and well fly one foot more, 
Would I were half so fai without the door 
John Now, Porter, what’s the news'? 

PoR Your cousin Morton humbly ciaves, 
Leaving your game, you would come visit him 
John Bowl, Glostei , I’ll come piesently 
So near, mad Robin'? then have aftei }ou 

[Ex Port 

Skink Would I were gone, make alter as you 
may 

John Well, sir, ’tis yours, one all, throw but 
the jack, 

While I go talk with Morton I’ll not stay, 

Keep coat and hat m pawn. I’ll hold out play 

[Ex John 

Skink I would be sorry, John, but you should 
stay, 

Until my bias run another way 
Now pass and hey-pass, Skink, unto youi tricks 
’Tis but a chance at hazard There lies Gloster, 
And here stands Slank , now, J ohn, play thou thy 
part, 

And if I ’scape I’ll love thee wuth my heait 

[Puts on Prijj.ce John’s cloaks sivord, and hat 
So, porter * let me forth 

Enter PORTER 

PoR God bless your grace:; spoke ye^ with the 
Lord Morton 1 

Skink I have, and must about his business to 
the Court 

It grieves me to break my sport with Gloster 
The melancholy earl is comfortless 


^ [Old copy, them ] 


® [Old copy, ye spole ] 
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PoR I would your grace would comfort him 
from hence. 

The Fleet is weary of his company 

[Redcap l^noch 

Skink Diink that, some knocks, I piythee, let 
me out, 

His head shall off ere long, never make douht 

\Exeitnt 


Enter JOHK at the othet* door, 

John Now, madcap, thou winn^st all, wiieie 
art thou, Robm"^ 

Uncased ^ nay, then, he means to play in earnest 
But where’s my cloak, my rapier, and my hat ? 

I hold my bnthright to a beggar’s scrip, 

The bastard is escaped in my clothes 
’Tis well he left me his to walk the stieets , 

I’ll fire the city, but 111 find him out 
Perchance he hides himself to try my spleen 
111 to his chamber G-loster * hallo ’ Gloster ’ 

[Eirit 


Enter REDCAP 

PoPw. I wonder how thou cam’st so strangel}' 
chang’d • 

Tis not an hour smce thou went’st from hence 
Red By my Cli-Ch-Chiistendom, I ha-have not 
b-been h-here this tl^ee nights, a p-p-plague of him, 
that made me such a ch>chantmg, and s-sent me 
such a ja-ja-jaunt ^ blood, I was st stayed for Skink, 
that ill-fa-fa-fac’d rogue 

Poe I pray God there be no practice in this 
change. 

Now I remember these aie Skink’s clothes, 

That he wore last day at the Parl’ament 
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Knock, Enter at another door JOHN %n Gloster’s 
gown 

John Porter'? you Porter? 

PoR Do you not hear them knock you must 
stay, sir 

John Blood, I could eat these lognes 
Eeu Wh-wh-what, raw 
’Tis a very harsh mo-morsel, 

Ne-next your he-heait 

John A plague upon your jaunts » what, poiter, 
slave 

Red I have been at G-Gravesend, sir 
John What’s that to me ? 

Red And at Ca-Ca-Canterbury 
John And at the gallows > zounds, this frets 
my soul 

Red But I c-could not f-find your s-s-sister the 
La-Lady Fau-Fauconbndge 
John You stammering slave, hence ^ chat 
among your daws 

Come ye to mad me ^ while the rogue your fathei — 

Enter PoRTER 

Red My f-fa father 'Z 

John. Porter, you damned slave, 

PoR Is’t midsummer do you begin to rave ? 
John Hark, how the traitor flouts me to my 
teeth * 

I would entreat your knaveship, let me foith, 

For fear I dash your brains out with the keys. 
What is become of Gloster and my garments ** 

PoR Alas, in your appaiel Gloster’s gone, 

I let him out even now , I am undone 
John It was your practice, and to keep me 
back, 

You sent Jack Daw your son with ka-ka-ka, 
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To tell a sleeveless tale ’ lay hold on him. 

To Newgate with him and youi tut-a-tut ^ 
liun, Eedcap, and trudge about, 

Or bid your father’s portership faiewell 

[Exeunt with PoBwTEE 
Eed Eh ’ here’s a go-good je-je-jest,b 3 ^ the L-Lord, 
to mo-mock an ape withal* my fa-fa father has 
brought his ho-ho-hogs to a fa-fa-fair m-m market 
Po-po-porter, quoth you ^ p-po-porter that will for 
me , and I po-po porter it, let them popo-post me 
to heaven m this qua-quarter But I must s-s-seek 
this Gl-61-Glostei and Sk-Sk-Skink tliat co-coney- 
catching ra-ra-iascai, a pa-pa-plague co-co-confound 
him lie-Ee-Ptedcap must lu-run, he cannot tell 
whi-whither [Exit 


SCENE THE FOURTEENTH. 

Hound tiumpets, eniet Henry the younger^ on one 
hand of him QUEEN Elinor, on the other 
Leicester 

Hen Mother and Leicestei, add not oil to 
fire, 

Wrath’s kindled with a word, and cannot hear 
The numberless persuasions you msort 

Queen 0, but, my son, thy father favours him 
Richard, that vile abortive changeling brat. 

And Fauconbridge, aie fallen at Henry’s feet 
They woo for him, but entreat my son 
Gloster may die foi this, that he hath done 
Lei If Gloster live, thou wilt be overthrown. 
Queen If Gloster hve, thy mother dies m moan 
Lei If Gloster live, Leicester will fly the realm 
Queen If Gloster live, thy kingdom’s but a 
dream 

Hen. Have I not sworn by that eternal arm, 
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That puts just \engeance^ sword iu monarcW 
hands, 

Gloster shall die for his presumption * 

What needs more conjuration, gracious mother 
And, honourable Leicester, mark my words 
I have a bead-roll of some thieescore lords 
Of Gloster’s faction 
Queen Nay, of Henry's faction, 

Of thy false father's faction , speak the truth, 

He IS the head of factions , were he down, 

Peace, plenty, glory, will impale thy crown 
Lei Ay, there's the But, whose heart-white if 
we hit. 

The game is ours Well, we may rage and rave^ 
At Glostei, Lancaster, Chester, Fauconbridge , 
But his the upshot 
Queen Yet begin with Gloster 
Hen The destinies run to the Book of Fates, 
And read in never-changing characters 
Eobert of Gloster's end , he dies to-day • 

So fate, so heaven, so doth Kmg Henry say 
Queen Imperially resolv'd [Trtmpets far off 
Lei The old King comes 
Queen Then comes luxurious lust, 

The King of concubines , the King that scorns 
The undefiled, chaste, and nuptial bed , 

The Kmg that hajjh his queen imprisoned • 

For my sake, scorn him , son, call hmi not father , 
Give him the style of a competitor 
Hen Pride, seize upon my heart wiath, fill 
mine eyes * 

Sit, ]a\vful majesty, upon my front, 

Duty, fly from me , pity, be exil’d : 

Senses, forget that I am Henry's child 
Queen, I kiss thee, and I bless thee for this 
thought. 


^ Old copy, ^ove 
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SCEIS^E THE FIFTEENTH 
Ente'i King, Lancaster, Eichard, Faucon- 

BRIDGE 

King O Lancaster, bid Henry yield some 
reason, 

Why he desires so much the death of Gloster 
Hen I hear thee, Henry, and I thus reply 
I do desire the death of bastard Gloster, 

For that he spends the Treasure of the Crown , 

I do clesiie the death of bastard Glostei, 

For that he doth desire to pull me down 
Or were this false (I purpose to be plain), 

He loves thee, and foi that I him disdain 
Hen Theiem thou shewest a liate-corrupted 
mind, 

To him the more unjust, to me unkind 
Queen He loves you, as his father lov’d his 
mother 

King Fie, fie upon thee, hateful Elinor , 

I thought thou hadst been long since scarlet-dyed 
Hen Slie is, and therefore cannot change hei 
colour 

Eich You are too strict , Eajl Gloster’s fault 
Merits not death 

Fau By the rood, the Prince says true , 

Here is a statute from the Confessoi ^ 

Hen The Confesspr was but a snnple fool 
Away with books , my word shall be a law, 
Gloster shall die 
Lei Let Gloster die the death 
Lan Leicester, he shall not ; 

He shall have law, despite of Inm and thee 


Me, From the time of the Confessor 
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Hen What law ^ will you bo traitors ? what’s 
the law ? 

Eich His right hand’s loss ^ and that is such a 
loss, 

As England may lament, all Chiistians weep 
That hand hath been advanc’d against the Moors, 
Driven out the Saracens from Gad’s ^ and Sicily, 
Fought fifteen battles under Christ’s led cioss , 
And IS it not, think 3011 , a giievous loss, 

That for a slave (and for no othei haim) 

It should be sundred from his pi nicely arm ^ 

Fau Moie for example, noble Lancastei , 

But ’tis great pity too — too great a pity 
Hen ril have his hand and head 
Eich Thou shalt have mine, then 
Queen Well said, stubborn Dick, Jack would 
not 

Serve me so, were the boy here 
Eich Both John and I have serv’d your will 
too long ; 

Mother, repent your cruelty and wrong 
Gloster, you know, is full of ninth and glee, 

And never else did your grace injury 
Queen. Gloster shall die 
Hen Fetch Inm here, 111 see him dead 
Eich He that stiisforlnm shall laydoivnhis 
head. 

Fau 0 quiet, good my loids , patience, I pray, 
I think he comes unsent for, by my fay 

EnUr John %% Glo^ter’s gown 

Eich. What mean’st thou, Gloister'? 

Hen Who brought Gloster hither ? 

John Let Gloster hang and them that , . ^ 


^ « e , Spam , old copy, Gads 
® A word or words left blank in the old copy 
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There lies his case,^ a mischief on his carcase f 

[Throws off Gloster^S goivn 
Queen My deai son Jack * 

John Your dear son Jack-an-apes ^ 

Your monkey, your baboon, your ass, yom gull ’ 
Lei What ails Earl John? 

John Hence, further from my sight 1 
My fiery thoughts and wrath have work in hand , 
Idl curse ye blacker than th^ Avernian ^ Lake, 

If you stand wondering at my sorrow thus 
I am with child, big, hugely swoIPn with rage, 
Who’ll play the midwife, and my throbs assuage \ 
King I will, my son 
Hen I will, high-hearted brother 
John You will? and you *2 tut, tut, all you are 
nothing f 

’Twill out, ’twill out, myself myself can ease 
You chafe, you swell ye are commanding King 
My father is your footstool, when ye please 
Your word’s a law, these lords daie never siieak 
Gloster must die , your enemies must fall ’ 

Hen What means our brother ^ 

John He means that thou ait mad 
She frantic Leicester foolish I the babe — 

Thou grind us, bite us, vex us, charge and dis- 
charge 

Gloster, O Gloster ’ 

Queen WhSre is Gloster, son'^ 

Hen Where is Gloster, brother 1 
King I hope he be escaped, 

John 0, I could tear my hair, and, falling 
thus 

Upon the solid earth, 

Dig into Gloster’s grave, 

So he were dead, and gone into the depth 
Of under-world — 


^ Hlsgo^^n 


® Old copy, Levai man 
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Or get sedition's liundretli thousand hand, 

And, like Biiareus, battle with the stais, 

To pull him down fiom heaven, if he weie there > 
Fau Look to Fail John, the gentleman is mad 
John 0, who -vvouid not be mad at this dig. 
grace 1 

Glostei the fox is fled , there lies his case. 

[I^oints to the gown 

He cozenkl me of mine , the poitei helped him. 
Hen The porter shall be hang’d, let’s pait and 
seek him 

Glostei shall die , all Euiope shall not save him. 
John He is wise, too wise for us, yet Pll go 
with you 

To get in 01 e fools into my company 
Queen This is your father’s plot , revenge it, 
son 

Hen Father, by heaven, if this were yonr 
advice. 

Your head or heart shall pay the bitter price. 
Come, mother, brother, Leicester , let's away 
John Ay, I’ll be one, in hope to meet the 
bastard, 

And then no more myself -will be his headsman 

[Exeunt 

King Eichard and Fauconbiidge, follow the 
search , 

You may prevent ^nischance by meeting Gloster. 
If ye find Skink, see that you aiiprehend him. 

I hear there is a wizard at Blackheath , 

Let some inquire of him, where Skink remains, 
xllthough I trust not to those fallacies, 

Yet now and then such men prove soothsayers. 
Will you be gone ^ 

Fau With all my heart, with all my heart, my 
lord 

Come, pimcely Eichard, we are ever yok’d 
Pray God, theie be no mystery in this. 
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Rich Be not suspicious, where there is no 
cause 

Fau Nay, nothing, nothing , I am hut m jest 

\Exeunt 

King, Call in a pursuivant 
Lan. Heie’s one, my hege 

Enter PURSUIVANT 

King There is a porter likely to be hanged 
For letting Gloster ’scape ^ sirrah, attend 
You shall have a reprieve to bring him us. 

These boys are too-too stubborn, Lancaster, 

But ’tis their mother’s fault If thus she move me. 
I’ll have her head, though all the woild rejprove 
me \Exeunu 


SCENE THE SIXTEENTH. 

Enter ROBIN HoOD and Lady Fauconbriuge 

Lady F Do not deny me, gentle Huntington 
Eob My lord will miss me 
Lady F Tut, let me excuse thee 
Eob Turn, woman *2 0, it is intolerable * 
Except you promise me to play the page. 

Do that, try one night, and you’li laugh for ever 
To hear the orisons that loveis use 
Their ceremonies, sighs, their idle oaths ! 

To hear how you are prais’d and praj^’d unto 
For you are Eichard’S saint. They talk of Mary 
The blessed Virgm , but upon his beads 
He only prays to Marian Fauconbiidge 
Lady F The more his error , but will you agree 
To be the Lady Fauconbiidge one day \ 

Eob When is’t ? 

Lady F. On Monday 
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Eob. Wlierefoie is't ^ 

Lady F Nay, then, you do me wrong with 
inquisition, 

And yet I caie not greatly if I toll thee 
Thou seest ni}?^ husband full of jealousy 
Pnnce Ihchaid m liis suit imj)oitunate, 

My bi other Glo&tei thieat'ned by young Heniy 
To clear these doubts, I will in some disguise 
Go to Blackheatb, unto the holy lieimit, 

Whose wisdom, m foietelling things to come, 

Will let me see the issue of my caies 
If destinies ordain me happiness, 

111 chase these mists of soirow from my heart 
With the bright sun of mirth , if fate agree 
ToT,^ and my fi lends must suffer misery, 

Yet 111 be meny too, till mischief come 
Only I long to laiow the worst of ill 
Eob 111 once put on a scarlet countenance 
Lady F Be waiy lest ye be discovered, Eobin 
Eob Best paint me, then be sure I shall not 
blush 

£ntei Block bleeding, Gloster with him 

Blo Beat an officer, Eedcap ? Ill have ye 
talk’d withal ^ 

Beat Sir Eichard’s porter ? help, madam, help * 
Glo Peace, ydU damned rogue 
Lady F Brother, I pray you forbear. 

Glo Zwounds ^ an hundred’s at my heels almost, 
And yet the villain stands on compliment 
Blo. a hots on ^ you, is’t you ? 

Glo Will you to the door, you fool, and bar 
the gate ‘I 

Hold, there’s an angel for youi broken pate • 

If any knock, let them not in in haste 


1 Old copy, It 


Old copy, one, ^ 
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Blo Well, I will do, as I see cause , 

Blood, thou art dear to me 

But heie’s a sovereign plaister for the sore 

Gold healeth wounds, gold easetli heaits * 

What can a man have more ? [Ex'it 

Lady F, Dear brother, tell us how you made 
escape 'Z 

Glo You see I am here, hut if you would know 
how, 

I cannot 'scape, and tell the manner too. 

By this I know your house is compassed 
With hell-hound search ^ 

Lady F Brother, 111 furnish you with beard 
and hair, 

And garment like my husband’s 
How like you that *2 
Glo "Well, when I have them 
Quickly, then, dispatch \Mxtt Lady ] S’blood ^ 
turn 

Grey beard and hair 
Eobin, conceal , this dieteth my mind 
Mirth IS the object of my humorous spleen 
Thou high, commanding fury, further device > 

Jests are conceited I long to see their birth 

Ee-enter Lady Fauconbuidge 

What, come ye, sister 1 Eobm, 3 thief’s hand ’ 

But, prythee, where hadst thou this beard and 
hair^ 

Lady F Prmce Eichard wore them hither in a 
masque 

Glo Say’st thou me so? faith, [11 love the 
princely youth , 

Tut, you must taste stolen pleasure now and then 


^ The word search is here, and again a httle further on 
used in the sense of searchersi 
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Eob But if she steal, and jealous eyes espy, 

She will he sure condemn'd of burglaiy 

Glo Ha * crake f can your low stumps venture 
so deep 

Into affection’s stream go to, you wanton i 
What want we now my nightcap * 0, ’tis here 
So now no Gloster, but old Fauconhiidge 
Hark, the search knocks , 111 let them in myself 
AYelcome, good fellows , ha * what is’t you lack ^ 

Enter Redcap, vnth two others ^ 

Red Ma-master Co-Constahle, se-se-search you 
th-that way, a-and, you ho-honest man, th-that 
way 111 ru-run th-this way m-my o\ni se-sel£ 

[They dispe) se themselves. 
Glo What search you for? what is it you 
would have 


Enter BLOCK. 

Blo Madam, what shall I do to these brown- 
hill fellows ? some run into the wine cellar , some 
here, some there 

Glo Let them alone; let them search their 
fills 

Blo 111 look to their fingeis for all that. 

Glo Do so, good Block, be careful, honest 
Block 

Blo Sir stammerer and your wa-watch, y’aie 
pa-past, I’faith [EM, 

Glo Will you not speak, knaves ^ tell me who 
you seek 

Red Ma-marry, sir, we s-seek a va-va-vacabond, 
a fu-fugative, my la-lady's own b-brother, but, 


^ Old copy, another^ but Redcap is evidently accompanied 
by t>vo assistants. 
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and lie were the po-po-pope’s own b-hrotliei, I 
would s-search f-f-lor him, for I have a p-poor 
father r-ready to be ha-ha-hang’d f-f-for him 
Glo 0, ^tis for Gloster ^ marry, search, a’ God's 
name, 

Seek, peace , i will he break piison too 
It’s a pity he should live ^ nay, I defy him. 

Come, look about, search every little corner, 

Myself will lead the way , pray you, come 
Seek, seek, and spare not, though it be labour lost • 
He comes not under my roof, hear ye, mfe ^ 

He comes not hither, take it for a warning 
Eed, You sp-sp-speak like an honest ge-ge-gen- 
tleman, re-re-rest you me-me-merry f co co-coine, 
my f-f- friends, I be-beheve h-h-he i-ran by the 
g g-garden w-wall toward the wa-water side 

\^Exeunt running. 
Glo This fellow is of the humour I would 
choose my wife 

Few words and many paces , a word and away ; 
and so 

Must I Sister, adieu , pray you for me , I’ll do 
the hke for you. 

Eobin, farewell , commend me to the Prince 
Lady F. Can ye not stay here safe ** 

Glo No, 111 not trust the changing humours of 
old Fauconbndge 

Adieu, young earl , sister, let's kiss and part 
Tush, never mourn, I have a merry heart \Ex%L 
♦Lady F Farewell all comfort 
EoB What, weepjng, lady ? 

Then I perceive you have forgot Blackheath ^ 
Lady F No, there 111 learn both of his life and 
death 

EoB Till Monday, madam, I must take my leave. 


1 This appears to stand for officers of the peace, as the 
m.uU and the search. 
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Lady F You will not miss tlien ^ 

Eob Nay, if Eobin fail ye, 

Let him have never favour of fan lady » 

Lady F. Meanwhile, Til spend my time in 
prayers and teais, 

That Gloster may escape these threathied fears 

[Exit 


SCENE THE SEVENTEENTH 

Enter Skink, hhe Prince ^ John 

Skink Thus jets my noble Skmk along the 
streets, 

To whom each bonnet vails, and all knees bend , 
And yet my noble humour is too light 
By the six shillings Here are two crack’d groats 
To helter-skelter at some vaulting-house ^ 

But who comes yonder “2 ha ^ old Fauconbndge ? 
Hath a brave chain , were J ohn and he good 
friends, 

That chain were mine, and should unto Black- 
heath 

I’ll venture , it’s but trial luck may fall 
Good morrow, good Sir Eichard Fauconbndge 
Fau. Good morrow, my sweet Prince, hearty 
good morrow". 

This greeting well becomes us, marry does it, 
Better, I’wis, than strife and jangling 
Now can I love ye , will ye to the sheriffs ? 

Your brother Eichard hath been there this hour 
Skink Yes, I am plodding forward, as you do , 
What cost your chain 2 it’s passing stiongly 
wrought, 

I would my goldsmith had a pattern of it 


^ Old copy. King 


® A brothel. 
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Fau ’Tis at your grace’s service show it him 

Skink. Then daie ye trust mei 

Fau Who the princely John ’ 

My sovereign’s son why, what a (][uestion’s that 
I’ll leave you , ye may know I daie trust you 
Skink 111 bring it ye to the sheriff’s, excuse 
ray absence. 

Fau I will, my noble lord , adieu, sweet prince 

fJJlSit 

Skink Why so, this breakfast was well fed 
upon 

Wlien Skink’s devices on Blackheath do fail, 

This and such cheats would set me under sail, 

111 to the water-side, would it were later [on] , 

For still I am afiaid to meet Prince John 


SCENE THE EIGHTEENTH 

Enter Gloster hke Faijconbrid&e 

But what a mischief meant Fauconbiidge 
To come again so soon ? that way he went, 

And now comes peaking. Upon my life. 

The buzzard hath me m suspicion, 

But whatsoever chance. 111 hlcli a share 
Glo Yonder’s Prince John*, I hope he cannot 
know me, 

There’s nought but Gloster, Glostei in their 
mouths , 

I am half-strangled with the garlic-breath 
Of rascals that exclaim, as I pass by, 

Gloster is fled , once taken, he must die 
But rU to John — how does my gracious lord ^ 
What babbles rumour now? What news of 
Gloster t 

Skink "V^Tiat news could I hear, since you left 
me last ? 
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Were you not here even now *2 lent me your 
chain ? 

I think you dote. 

Glo Sweet prince, age aye^ forgets 
My brother’s chain '2 a pretty accident » 

' But ril have’t, and be m the spite of John 

Skink Theie’s more and more , 111 geld it, eie 
it go \He hrealb the chain 

This same shall keep me in some tavern meriy. 
Till night’s black hand curtain this too cleai 
sky 

Glo ^ My sweet prince, I have some cause to 
use my chain ^ 

Another time (whene’er your lordship please) 

’Tis at your service, 0 marry God, it is 

Skink Here, palsy, take your chain , stoop and 
be bang’d, \Casts it down 

Yet the fish nibbled, when she might not swallow 
Go'ut *3 1 have curtail’d, what I could not borrow 

\E3ilt 

Glo He’s gone away m frets , would he might 
meet 

My brother Fauconbridge in this mad mood, 
There would be rare ado. Why, this fits me , 

My brain flows with fresh wit and policy 
But, Gloster, look about, who have we yonder *2 
Another John, Prince Richard, and the sheriffs 
Upon my life, the slave, that had the chain, 

Was Skink, escap’d the Fleet by some mad sleight 
Well, farewell he, better and better still, 

These seek for me , yet I will have my will 


1 [Old copy, aqe ] 

s [Old copy, Fau, for Faucmlndge ] 

3 [This might appear to be a corruption of go outf or of 
Gods gut {Gods guts is an ejaculation found elsewhere) j but 
from a subsequent passage we can but conclude that the 
disease so called is intended. 
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SCENE THE NINETEENTH 

Enter PRINCE JoHN, Prince Eicharb, and the 
Sheriff 

John Sheriff, in any case be diligent 
'Who’s 3 ^onder ? Fauconbridge 
Glo How now, sweet chuck, how fares ni} 
lovely pimce '2 

John What carest thou or well or ill, we cia\e 
No help of thee 

Glo God’s mother, do ye scoin me 
John Go’ut f what then ^ 

Eioh Fie, leave these idle brawls, I prythee, 
John , 

Let’s follow that we are enjoin’d unto 
Glo Ay, marry, prince, if now you slip the 
time, 

Gloster will shp away , but, though he hate me, 

I have done service , I have found him out 
Eich a shame confound thee for thy treacheiy, 
Inconstant dotard, timorous old ass, 

That shakes with cowaidice, not with years 
Glo Go, I have found him, I have winded liiin 
John 0, let me hug thee, gentle Fauconbridge , 
Forgive my oft ill-using of thine age 
I’ll call thee father , I’U be penitent , 

Bring me where Gloster is , 111 be thy slave, 

AH that IS mine thou in reward shalt have 

Glo Soft , not too hasty ; I would not be seen 
m’t; 

Marry a’ God, my wife would chide me dead, 

If Gloster by my means should lose ins head 
Princely Eichard, at this comer make your stand 
And for I know you love my sister well, 

Know I am Gloster, and not Fauconbridge 
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Eich Heaven prosper thee, sweet piince, m thy 
escape f 

Glo Sheriff, make this your quarter, make good 
guard ^ 

John, stay you here^ this way he means to turn, 
By Thomas, I lack a sword, body a' me * 

John What wouldst thou with a sword, old 
Fauconbiidge ^ 

Glo 0 sir, to make show in his defence, 

For I have left him yonder at a house, 

A fiiend^s of mine, an honest citizen 
John Well fetch him thence 
Glo Hay, then, you injure me Stay, till he 
come , he^s m a lusset cloak, 

And must attend me like a seiving-man 
John Hold, there’s my sword, and with my 
sword my heart 

Bring him, for God’s sake, and for thy desert 
My brother king and mother queen shall love thee 
Glo Mark me, good prince , yonder away we 
come, 

I go afore, and Gloster follows me , 

Let not the sheriff nor Eichard meddle with us 
Begin you first, seize Gloster, and airest him. 

I’ll draw and lay about me heie and heie , 

Be heedful that your watchmen huit me not 
John 111 hang Jnm that doth hurt thee, piy- 
thee, away, 

I love thee ] but thou kill’st me with delay 
Glo Well, keep close watch, 111 bring him 
presently 

John Away then quickly 
Glo Gloster, close, master sheriff, Prince 
Eichard 

Eich Gloster, adieu j 
Glo I trust you. 

Eich By my knighthood, 111 prove true 

[Exit Gloster, 
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John Eevenge, I’ll build a temple to your 
name , 

And the first offering shall be Glostei’s head. 

Thy altars shall be sprinkled with the blood, 
Whose wanton current his mad humour fed , 

He was a rhymer and a riddler, 

A scoffer at my mother, prais’d my father 
ril fit him now for all — escape and all 
Eich Take heed spite burst not in his proper 
gall 


SCENE THE TWENTIETH, 

Enter Fauconbpjdge and Block 

John. How now, what w’ay took Fauconbndge, 
I wonder ? 

That is not Gloster, sure, that attends on him? 
Fau. He came not at the sheiiff ’s by the morrow- 
mass, 

I sought the Goldsmiths’ row, and found hixn not , 
Sirrah, y’aie sure he sent not home my chain? 

Blo Who should send [home] your chaui, sir ^ 
Fau The prmce, Prince John, I lent it him 
to-day • 

John What’s this they talk ? 

Blo By my tiuth, sir, and ye lent it him, I think 
you may go look it for one of the drawers of the 
Salutation told me «ven now, that he had took up 
a chamber there till evening, and then he will 
away to Kent. 

Fau Body of me, he means to spend my chain 
Come, Block ; I’ll to him, 

J OHN Hear you, Fauconbridge , 

Fau Why, what a knave art thou % yonder’s 
Prince John. 
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Blo Then the diawer’s a knave ^ he told me 
Prince John was at the Salutation 

John Where’s Gloster, Fauconbridge ? 

Fau Sweet prince, I know not 
John, Come, jest not with me tell me wheie 
he IS ? 

Fait I never saw him since the Parl’ament 
John Impudent liar, didst thou not even now 
Say thou wouldst fetch him Hadst thou not my 
sword *2 

Fau Wert thou a king, I will not hear the lie 
Thy sword no, boy, thou seest this sword is 
mine 

Blo My master a liar *2 Zounds, wert thou a 
potentate * 

Fau I scoin to wear thy arms, untutored child, 
I fetch thee, Gloster, shameless did I see thee. 
Since as I went this morning to the Sheriff’s, 

Thou borrow’dst my gold chain » 

John Thy chain *2 

Fau I hope thou wilt not cheat me, priiicocks 
John ’ 

John I’ll cheat thee of thy life, if thou charge 
me 

With any chain 

Fau Come, let him come, I pray, 

I’ll whip ye, boy, I’ll teach you to out-face 
Blo Come, come, come ^ but one at once , ye 
dastards, come 

Eich Keep the king’s peace, I see you are both 
deceiv’d, 

He that was last here was not Fauconbridge. 

Fau They slander me, who says that I was 
here *2 

Eich. We do believe ye, sir , nor do you think 
My brothel John deceiv’d you of a chain 
Fau He did , I did deliver it with this hand 
John. I’U die upon the slanderer 
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Eau. Let the boy come 
Blo Aye, let him come, let him come 
Eich Fellow, thou speak’st even now, as if 
Prince John 

Had been at some old tavern in the town f 
Blo Aye, sir, I came up now but from the 
Salutation, 

And a drawer, that doth not use to he, told me 
Prince John hath been there all this afternoon 
J OHN The devil m my likeness then is there 
Fau The devil in thy hkeness or thyself 
Had my gold chain 
John Thou art the devil , for thou 
Hadst my good sword, all these can witness it 
Fau God’s mother, thou behest me 
John Give me the he ^ 

Eich Nay, calm this fmy, let’s down to the 
tavern , 

Or one or both these counterfeits are there 
Fau I know him well enough, that had my 
chain, 

And there be tw^'o Jolms, if I find one there 
By’r Lady, I will lay him fast 
Eich It is this Skink that mocks us, I believe 
John Alas, poor Skink , it is the devil Gloster, 
Who if I be so happy once to find, 

I’ll give contentment to Ins troubled mind 
Eich I hope he’s far enough, and free enough, 
Yet these conceits, I know, dehght his soul [Aside 
Fau Follow me, Blocker, follow me, honest 
Blocker. 

Blo Much follow you * I have another piece of 
work m hand , I hear say Eedcap’s father shall be 
hanged this afternoon, I’ll see him slip a string, 
though I give my service the slip, besides, my 
lady bad me hear his examination at his* death 
I’ll get a good place, and pen it word for -word, 
and as I like it, let out a mournful ditty to the 
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tune of Labandalashot,” or “ ’Row Well, ye Ma- 
nners,” or somewhat as my muse shall me invoke 

[Exit 


SCENE THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

E^iter Gloster Uhe Fauconbridoe, with a Pur. 
SUIVANT, Gloster having a paper in hs 
hand, the PURSUIVANT hare 

Glo a chaiitable deed, God bless the king, 
He shall be then reprieved 
Pur Ay, sir, some day or two, 

Till the young king and Prince J ohn change it— 
Especially if the good earl be not found, 

Which God forbid * 

Glo What house is this. 

That we are stepp’d into, to read this wan ant 
PuR A tavern, sir, the Salutation 
Glo a tavern 

Then I will turn prodigal , call for a pint 
Of sack, good fellow. 

Pur Drawer * 

Dra. [Within.'] Anon, sir. 


Enter DRAWER. 

Glo a pint of thy best sack, my pretty 
youth. 

Dra God bless your worship, sir , 

Ye shall have the best in London, sir 
Glo What, know’st thou me ^ know’st thou old 
Fauconbndge 

I am rfo tavem-h[a]unter, I can tell thee 
Dra But my master hath taken many a fair 
pound 
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Of your man Block , lie was here to-day, sir, 

And emptied ^ two bottles of nippitate - sack 
Glo. Well, fill us of your nippitate, sir ; 

This IS well chanced But hear ^ ye, boy * 

Bring sugar in white paper, not in brown , 

For in white paper I have here a trick, 

Shall make the pursuivant first swoon, then sick 

\Aside 

Thou honest fellow, what’s thy name ? 

Pur My name is Wmterborne, sir 
Glo What countryman, I prythee ^ 

Pur Barkshire, and please ye 
Glo How long hast thou been sworn a mes- 
senger *2 

Pur But yesterday, and please your worship, 
This IS the first employment I have had 

Enter Drawer, mih wine and mgar 

Glo a good beginning , heie, have to thee, 
fellow ; 

Thou art my fellow, now thou servest the king, 
Nay, take sugar too, God’s Lady dear > 

I put it m my pocket , but it’s here 

Drink a good draught, I prythee, Wmterborne 

\He dnnks and falls over the stool 
Dra O Lord, Sir Eichard, the man, the man ’ 
Glo What a forgetful beast am I ^ Peace, boy, 
It IS his fashion ever, when he drinks 
Fellow, he hath the falling sickness , 

Run, fetch two cusl^ons to raise up his head, 

And bring a little key to ope his teeth. 

[Emi Drawer 


1 Old eop>, JilVdf the compositor’s eye, perhaps, having 
strayed to the next hue. 

2 Strong See a long note in Kares, edit 1859, p. 806 
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Pursuivant, your warrant and your box — 

These must with me , the shape of Fauconbridge 
Will hold no longer water hereabout 
Gloster will be a Proteus every hour, 

That Elinor and Leicester, Henry, John, 

And all that rabble of hate-loving curs, 

May minister me more mirth to play upon 

Re-enter DRAWER, ivith an Assistant 

Dra Here’s a key, sir, and one of our folk to 
help 

Glo Ho matter for a key , help him but in, 
And lay him by the fire a little while. 

He’ll wake immediately, but be [not] heart-sick 
Theie’s money for a candle and thy wme. 

I’ll go but up unto your alderman’s, 

And come down presently to comfort him [Exeunt 
Skink [Within'] Drawer * what Drawer^ with 
a vengeance, Drawer * 

Dra [Within ] Speak in the Crown ^ there 


SCENE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Enter Skink, like PRINCE JOHN 

Skink They be come , the devil crown ye one 
by one 

Skink, thou’rt betray’d, that Master Fauconbridge, 
Missing some of his chain has^ got thee dogg’d 
Drawer f what Drawer % 

Dra Anon, anon, sir 

Skink Was not Sir Eichard Fauconbridge be- 
low? 

Dra. Yes, and please ye 


^ A room m the Salutation so called. 
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Skink It does not please me well Knows he 
that I am here ? 

Dra No, I protest 

Skink. Come hither, smah. I have little 
money , 

But there’s some few links of a chain of gold. 
Upon your honesty, knows not Sir Eichard 
That I am here *2 
Dra No, by my holy-dam 
Skink Who’s that was with him ? 

Dra Why, a pursuivant 
Skink Where is Sir Eichard 
Dra At the alderman’s. 

Skink A pursuivant, and at the alderman's 
What pig, or goose, or capon, have you kill’d 
Within your kitchen new ? 

Dra a pig new-stick’d 
Skink Fetch me a saucer of the blood , quick, 
run , [Exit Drawer 

I’ll fit the pursuivant, and alderman, 

And Fauconbndge, if Skmk have any wit. 

Well, Gloster, I did never love thee yet , 

But thou’st the maddest lord that e’er I met 
If I ’scape this, and meet thee once again, 

Curse Skink, if he die penny in thy debt 

Ee-enter Drawer. 

Dra 0 my lord, the house is full of halberts, 
and a great many gentlemen ask for the room 
where Prince John is 

Skink. Lend me jthy apron , run and fetch a 
pot from the next room 

Betray’d, swounds, betray’d by gout, by palsy, by 
dropsy — 

Ee-enter Drawer with a pot 
0 brave boy, excellent blood ^ up, take my cloak 
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And my hat to thy share ^ when I come from Kent, 
111 pay 

Thee like a king 

Dea, I thank you, my lord \Eut Deawer 


SCENE THE TWENTY-THIRD 

Enter JOHN, Eichaed, Fauconbeibge, Sheeiees, 
and Officees 

Skink Now, fortune, help or never They 
come — and ye weie a pnnce, as ye say ye aye, ye 
would he ashamed to abuse a pcoy servant thus^ hut 
and if ye were not of the blood royal, Td hi ealc the 
neck of ye down the stairs, so would /, Fd teach you 
to hurt ^prentices 

Eich. Who hurt thee, fellow 'I 
Skink. Prince devil or his dam, Prmce John 
they call him. 

John Gloster, I hope. 

Eich I doubt not but lis Skink 
John Where is he ^ 

Skink Up them stairs , take heed of him, 

He’s in the Crown 

Fau Alas, poor fellow, he hath crown’d thee 
shrewdly 

John In recompence, if it be him I seek, 

I’ll give thee his whole head to tread upon 
Follow me, brother , come, old Fauconbiidge , 
Keep the stairs, sheriff You "see, it waxeth dark , 
Take heed he slip not by you [Ea^eunt 

Skink Hang yourselves, this darkness shall 
convey me out of doors, 

I’ll swim the Thames, but I’ll attain Blackheath 
London, farewell, curse, John, rave, Fauconbridge f 
Skmk ’scapes you all by twilight's privilege. [Ejczt 
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Within Where is he? lights, bring lights, 
drag out that boy. 

Enter all vyith the Boy. 

John This is my cloak, my hat, my rapier, 
And either it was Skmk or Gloster 
Dra I know not who 'twas, sir , he said he was 
Prince J ohn , he took away my apron and a pottle- 
pot with him, and all-to blooded his head and face 
Fau We met him, by St Anthony, we met him ^ 
John The fire of St Anthony confound 
This changing counterfeit, whatsoever he be 
Eich It makes me laugh at envious greediness, 
Who feeds upon her own heart's bitterness 
John Sirrah, you that weie born to cry anon, 
What other copes-mates have you in the house ^ 
Dra Sir, my master's gues's^ be none of my 
copesmates 

John, Well, your gues's * can you guess who 
they be *2 

Dra Marry, here’s a pursuivant, that this gentle- 
man, sir, Richard Fauconbndge, left sick even now 
Fau Marry of God, did I, thou lying knave ? 
Dra. I am a poor boy sir , your worship may 
say your pleasure , our maids have had a foul hand 
with him. You said he would be sick , so he is, 
with a witness 

John Look about, Fauconbndge, here’s work 
for you ’ 

You have some evil angel in your shape 
Go, sirrah, bring us forth that Pursuivant* 

Enter two^ leading the PURSUIVANT, sick* 

Rich. Gloster, thou wilt he too-too venturous , 


2 F 


VOL yii. 


I Gaests, 
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Thou dost delight in those odd liumouis so, 

That much I fear theyll be thy oveithiow [Aside 
Pur. O, 0, 0, not too fast , 0, I am sick, 0, 
very sick 

John What picture of the pestilence is this 
Pur a poor man, sir, a poor man, sir . do\vn, 
I pray ye, I pi ay, let me sit dovn Ah, Sir 
Eichard, Sir Eichard ^ Ah, good Sir Eichaicl * 
what, have I deserv'd to be thus dealt withal at 
your worship's hands Ah ^ ah ^ ah f 

Fau At my hands, knave ^ at my hands, paltry 
knave 

Dra And I should be brought to my book-oath, 
sir. 

Within, What, Jeffrey'^ 

Dra. Anon, anon 

John A plague upon your Jeffnng, is your 
name Jeffrey 1 

Dra Ay, and't please you, sir 
Eich. Why, gentle Jeffrey, then stay you awhile, 
What can you say, if you come to youi book ? 
Dra If I be pos’d upon a book, sir, though I be 
a poor 'prentice, 

I must speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
sir 

John. And what's your truth, sir ^ 

Pur 0, 0 my heart. 

Dra Marry, sn, this knight, this man of wor- 
ship — 

Fau. W ell, what of me 1 wh at did my woi ship do 
Dra Marry, ye came into the Bell — our loom 
next the bar — with this honest man, as I take it 
Fau As thou tak'st it 1 

Pur 0, sir, 'tis too tiue, too true, too true. 0 
Lord 

Dra, And there he call’d for a pint of sack, as 
good sack (I'll be pos'd upon all the books that 
ever opened and shut), as any in all Christendom 
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Fau Body of me, I come and call for sack ? 
Pun O, ye did, ye did, ye did. 0, 0. 

John Well, foiward, small, 

Rich. Glostei hath done this jest, [Aside, 
Dra And you calPd then for sugai, sir, as good 
sugar and as wholesome, as ever came in any cup 
of sack you drank to this man, and you do well, 

God bo thanked — but he no sooner diank 

Pur But I, but I, but I — 0 my head ^ 0 my 
heart ’ 

Eich I cannot choose but smile at these conceits 
John I am mad^ and yet I must laugh at 
Fauconbridge 

Brothel, look how Sir Eichard acts liis rage ^ 

Fau I came “2 I call^ the man is hke to die, 
Practice, by the mass , piactice, by the marry God ! 
I shall be charged heie for a poisoifd laiave, 
Practice, by tlf Lord, practice * — I see it clear 
Pur And more. Sir Eichard. 0 Lord, 0 Sir 
Eichard ’ 

Fau What more ^ what hast thou more % what 
practice more ? 

Pur 0 my box, my box, with the lung’s arms ^ 
0 my box, 

0 my box » it cost me, 0 Lord, every penny , 0 
my box f 

Eich And what of your bo35, sir *2 
Dra Many, sir, it’s lost , and ’tis well kno-vvn 
my mastei keeps no thieves m his house , 0, theie 
was none but you and he. 

Fau O, then behke thou thinkest I had his box 
Pur O Sir Eichaid, I will not , 0 Lord, I will 
not charge you for all the world , but — but— but 
for the warrant the old Kmg sign’d to repiieve 
the porter of the Fleet ^ O God, 0 God ^ 

John The porter of the Fleet? the old King 
sign’d *2 — 

Pur Ay, my good lord, ay, ay. 
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John Is he reprieved then ^ 

Pur Nx>, my lord , 0, Sir Eichard took it from 
me with his own hand, 0 * 

Pau. Here’s a device to bring me in contempt 
With the old King, that I ever lov’d 
Princes and Sheriff, you can witness with me, 
That I have been with you this afternoon — 

Only with you, with nobody but you — 

And now a fellow, whom the King would save 
By a reprieve, this fellow says, is bang’d. 

J OHN If thou hadst done it, I’d have justified it , 
But, Eichard, I conceit this jest already 
This mad-mate Skmk, this honest merry knave, 
Meeting this Pursmvant, and hearing tell 
He had a warrant to reprieve a slave 
Whom we would hang, stole it way from him 
This IS sure the jest , upon my life, it is » 

Pur 0, but my warrant, how shall I do 0 ^ 
Eich But look about you, hot-brain’d bi other 
John, 

And I believe you’ll find it otherwise , 

Gloster hath got the warrant in disguise. 

And sav’d the fellow you so fain would hang 
John No, no , how say you, master Sheriff, is 
he not bang’d ^ 

Sher My lord, the gibbet was set up by noon 
In the Old Bailey, ;and I charg’d my men, 

If I return not, though it were by torchlight, 

To see him executed, ere they come 
John I am greedy to hear news 
Pau Eobb’d of my chain, out-faced I had a 
sword. 

Accused of poisoning, cozenage, seeking blood * 
Not to be borne J it is intolerable * 

Eich, Sir Eichard, I prythee, have some pati- 
ence, 

Pau. I’ll to Blackheath, talk not of patience ; 

It is mtolerable, not to be borne. 
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John It is intolerable, not to be borne ; 

A warrant, brother ^ Fauconbridge, a warrant ^ 
Fait I saw no warrant , I defy you all 
John A slave, a pursuivant, one Winterborn 
Fau I care not for thee that, Winterborn 
Pur 0, it IS I, sir , that’s my warrant. 

John Is’t you? you rogue, you diuiikard, ye 
are cheated, 

And we are cheated of the prisoner 
Out, dog, dog 

Pur. 0, 0, 0, 0 my lord [Exit with Drawer 
Sher Have patience, and we will have a pi ivy 
searcL 

John Go hang, ye blockheads, get ye from my 
sight > 

0, would I were a basilisk, to kill 
These glear-ey’d villams. 

Sher Come away, let’s leave him. 

We have a warrant , let him do his worst 

[Exeunt SHERIFF and OFFICERS 
Fau I’ll to Blackheath, 111 to the holy hermit, 
There shall I know not only these deceivers, 

But how my wife plays fast and loose with 
Richard 

Ha ’ I shall fit them, I shall tickle them , 

I’ll do it, I’ll hence, I’ll to the heath amain 

[ExiU 

John, .There shall I know where this damned 
Gloster is, 

I’ll have the devils rous’d to find that devil, 

0[r] else I’ll conjure the old conjuror 
ni to Blackheath, and there with friends conspire, 
But I’ll have Gloster’s head, my heart’s desire 
Rich, Would mad Earl Robin saw these hum- 
ourists . 

’Twould feed him fit with laughter ^ 0, ’twould fit 
him 

Wherever he is, I know the bare conceit 
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Is better to lum than his daintiest food 
Well, and it fits me well, now I have time, 

To court my Lady Faiiconbridge at leisure 
Love, I imj)lore thy aid , fair Cipiia, 

Thou sea-born mother at affection’s ring. 

Shine brightly in thy sphere, that ait ^ my star, 
My planet, thou of all lights most beauteous, 

Be thou to my desires auspicious [Exit 


SCENE THE TWENTY-FOUETH. 

Enter EoBiN Hood in the Lady FaucoJibridge’s 
gown^ night attiy e on his head 

Eob 0, for this lady ^ Was never poor gentle- 
man troubled with gentlewoman as I am with my- 
self ’ My Lady Fauconbiidge hath fitted me a turn. 
Here I am, visited with sleeveless ei rands and 
with asking for This thing, Madam, and That thing, 
Madam, that they make me almost mad m earnest. 
Whoop, here’s another client 

Enter a Serving-man. 

Ser Here’s my Lady Eawford’s page attends to 
speak with your ladyship 
Eob I pray ye bid her lordship’s page come 
into my 

Ladyship [Exit Servingma^n] Well, Eobin 
Hood, part with these petticoats. 

And cast these loose devices from thy back, 
ril ne’er go more untruss’d, never be kei chief d, 
Never have this ado with what do you lad ^ 


^ Old copy, at. 
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Enter Page 

Page Madam, my lady greets your honour 
kindly, 

And sends you the first grapes of her young vine 
PoB I am much indebted to her honour, tlieie’s 
an angel for you to drink , set them up till after 
supper Humphrey, pray look about for Block. 
Humphiey ^ trust me, I think the fool be lost 
Page No, forsooth, madam, he’s upon the 
green, jesting with a stammerer, one Eedcap 
Eob It IS a lewd fellow , pray, bid him come 
m, youth , I’ll give him his welcome at the door. 
Commend me to your lady, I pray ye, heartily, 

\Exit Page 

Humphrey, I marvel where Sir Eichaid is so late ! 
Truly, truly, he does not as beseems a gentleman 
of his calling, pray, let some go forth to meet 
him on the green, and send in that blockhead 
Block. \Exit Humphrey 

Enter EedcAP, 0 A\d BLOCK after 7mi 

Blo Will ye tell tales, ye ass, will ye** 

Eed I’ll te-te-tell your la-la-lady, or I would to 
G'God we were ha-hang’d else, as my fa father 
should have been 

Eob Now, what’s the matter theie, I pray you '2 
What company have you there, a-God’s name ? 
where spend you the day, I pray *2 
Blo Why, whete you gave me leave , at the 
gallows I was — no farther 

Eed A-a-and you be his la-lady, you are the 
La-Lady Fau-Fauconbridge, the Earl of Glo- 
Gloster’s sister. 

Eob I am so, fellow 

Eed Y-y-your man B-B-Blocke here does no- 
nothing but f-f-flout m-me, a-and cr-cries r-nm Re- 
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Eedcap and s-s-see you f-f -father ha-ha-hanfd I 
sh'shall g-go-near to m-make m-mmder, and he 
u-use it 

Eob. Well, surah, leave your mocking, you 
were best, Til bob your beetle head, and if you 
mock him 

Blo He’s run Redcap, 

Ked La-la-law, ma-madam. 

Eob. Away, ye saucy fool , go, wait within 
Blo, Run, Redcap ^ '^un, Redcap [Exit 

Eob Art thou the porter’s son, that was con- 
demned about my brother Gloster 
Eeb Ay, G-G-God be with you, I am the p-p- 
porter’s son, I m-niust r-ruii to s s-seek your b-br- 
brother 

Eob Well, drmk that, fellow , if thou find my 
brother, be not too violent, and I’ll reward thee 
Eei) I th-th-thank ye h-heaitily, and I had 
not been cozened with Sk-Skink, I had no nee need 
of these ja-jaunts, for Gl-Gloster was s-safe enough 

Enter BLOCK and the POETER with his cloak muffled, 

Blo Ah, farewell, Eedcap, 

Eed. Fa-fare we-well, and be hahang’d 
Eob. You’ll never leave your knavery. Who’s 
there more 

Blo One, madam, that hath commendations to 
you from your brother. 

Eob Comest thou from Gloster ? thou art wel- 
come, friend, 

Blo 0, it’s one of the kindest ladies (though 
she will now and then have a bout with Block) 
that ever breath’d, an,d she had been in her mood 
now, Eedcap would have made her such sp-sp-spori 
as ’t a’ pa-pa-pass’d. 

Eob Will you make sport, and see who knocks 
again? 
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Blo Our gates are like an anvil , from four to 
ten, nothing but knick-a-knock upon't 
Eob Will you be gone, sir? [^Mt Block 1 
Honest friend, I am glad 
My brother Gloster got thy liberty^ 

Whose flight was cause of thy captivity , 

Nor shall there be in us such negligence. 

Though thou have lost thy office and thj^ house, 
But we will see thee better far provided 
Than when thou wert [the] Poiter in the Fleet. 

Re-enter BLOCK 

Blo Madam, your old friend, Prince Eichard, 
All alone, 

Making moan, 

Fetching many a grievous groan 
Eob Prince Eichard come so late *2 lights to his 
chamber , 

Sirrah, in any case, say I am sick 
Blo Very sick, sick, and like to die ’ I’ll sing 
it, and you will 

Eob Away, ye knave , tell him, in the morning 
111 humbly wait upon his excellence 
Blo That’s all his desire to have ye lowly and 
humble, and ’tis a courteous thing m a lady 

\Exxt, 

Eob Hence, or else 111 set you hence Go in, 
good friend. 

Come, Lady Fauconbndge , it’s time to come ; 
Eobin can hold out no longer, I see • 

Hot wooers will be •tempters presently. [Rxzt 

SCENE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Enter Skink like a Hermit 

Skink, Now, holy Sfcink, in thy religious weed, 
Look out for purchase or thy wonted clients. 
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Warrants, quoth you I was faiily warranted , 
Young Eobin Hood, the Earl of Huntington, 

Shall never fetch me more unto his piince. 

Enter Lauy Fauconbridgk, in Mei chant's 
Wijcs attue 

But, paiica verha, Skink ’ a piize, a piize , 

By th’ mass, a pretty giil , close, heimit, close 
Overhear, if thou canst, what she desires, 

For so my cunning and my credit spreads 

LadyF See, how afiection aims my feeble 
strength, 

To this so desperate journeying all alone, 

While Robin Hood, young Earl of Huntington, 
Plays Lady Fauconbridge foi me at home 
Skink What mysteiy is this 1 The Lady Fau- 
conbridge < 

It’s she 1 Sweet fortune, thou hast sent her well ; 
I will entice this morsel to my cell. 

Her husband’s jealous , I will give him cause. 

As he believes, I hope it shall succeed 
Nay, swounds, it shall, she’s mine in scorn of speed 
Lady F. By this broad beaten path, it should 
appear, 

The holy hermit’s cave cannot be far, 

And if I err not, this is he himself 
Skink What honour’d tongue enquireth for the 
hermit *2 

Lady F What honour’d tongue ? 

Skink, Ay, Lady Fauconbridge, 

I know ye, and I know for what ye come, 

For Gloster and your husband’s jealousy 
Lady F. 0 thou, whose eye of contemplation 
Looks through the windows of the highest heavens, 
Resolve thy handmaid, where Earl Gloster lives : 
And whether he shall hve, and ’scape the hate 
Of proud young Heniy and his brother John ? 
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Skink, 111 have you first in , I’ll tell you more 
anon. 

Madam, they say hushes have ears and eyes , 

And these are matters of great secrecy , 

And you’ll vouchsafe enter my holy cell, 

There what you long to know I’ll quickly tell 

Enter John and Pauconbeidge 

Lady F. Stay, here are strangers 
Skink A plague upon them, come they in the 
nick, 

To hinder Eeynaid ^ of his fox’s trick ^ 

[Lady Fauconbridge retires a hale 
John Good day, old hermit. 

Fau So to you, fair dame 
John By Elinor’s giey eye, she’s fan indeed 
Sweet heart, come ye tor holy benisons ^ 

Hermit, hast thou good custom with such clients *2 
I cannot blame your feats, your juggling tricks, 
Plague juggle you ’ 

Lady F. Why curse ye sacred worth ^ 

Fau 111 done, m sooth, my Lord, very ill done, 
Wrong holiness ^ a very pretty woman i Ifiside] 
Mock gravity > by the mass a cherry lip ’ \astde ] 
Ah, it’s not well done [to] dende a holy heiniit » 
John. I have it in my purse shall make amends 
Skink His puise and yours shall make me 
some amends 

For hmd’ring me this morning fiom the lady ; 

For scaring me at taVem yesternight 
For having back your chain, I’ll fit you both. 

[Jside 

John Hermit, a word 

Fau. a word with you, fair mistress 


^ Old copy, Eaynald* 
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John* Where lie your devils, that tell all your 
news ? 

Would you would trouble them for half an hour, 
To know what is become of traitor Gloster, 

That in my clothes broke prison in the Fleet ? 
Skink No, it was Skmk 
John Come, old fool, ye dote. 

Skink But hear me. 

Fau Hear him, Prince 

John ’Swounds, who hears you ^ 

I’ll make your lady graft ye for this work — 

[Aside ]•— 

But to your tale, sir 

Skink Know, thrice-honoured Pi nice, 

That Skink did cosen Redcap of his clothes, 
Gloster did cosen Skink, and so escap'd. 

J OHN Well done, Fauconbridge ’ 

Fau. My lord, he tells you true 
John You find it on her lips but, forward, sir 
Skink 'Twas Skink in Glostei’s gown, whom 
you did visit, 

That play’d at bowls, and after stole your clothes, 
While you went into the Lord Moi ton’s chambei 
John This savours of some tiuth 
Fau ’Tis very like 

John. Well, Fauconbridge, by heaven, 111 tell 
your wife „ 

Fau Shell much believe you * you will ? Come, 
Tell me not of my wife ^ this evening fail me not 
My wife, quoth you 111 send my wife from home 
Do tell my wife, Prince John.) by my dear mother, 
I love her too-too well to like another 

Lady F It seems so, fox, O, what a world is this ’ 
There most sin reigns, where least suspicion is. 
Fau Ycaill come ? 

Lady F. I will not fail, I warrant you 


1 [Old copy, me of I 
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John Hermit, is all this true ? 

Skink Himself, 

[If he] deliver not so much, before ye sleep, 

Boot me from out the borders of this realm 

[John a? 2 ,^^FAUC retiye a little 
John Well, by your leave, Sir Richard Fau- 
conbridge, 

Hence, free from fear^ you’ll melt, you’ll melt, 
old man 

Fait Nay, take her to you , she’s a shrevr, I 
warrant 

I’ll to the holy hermit, and inquire 
About my chain, your sword, the pursuivant. 

And other matters, that I have to ask 

[^He retmm, JoHN addresses the Lady 
Skink You’re welcome, good Sir Richard. 
John Nay, do not stand on terms, I am fire, 
all life, 

Nor never tell me, that I have a wife 
I do not mean to marry , ye think so ! 

But to be merry you the manner know 
And you will have me, have me — ’ppoint a meet- 
ing, 

I’ll be your true love, you shall be my sweeting 

If you deny to promise, this is plain 

I’ll have my will, ere you get home again. 

Lady F Most gracious lord. 

John. Tut, tell not me of graJe 
I hke no goodness but a beauteous face. 

Be therefore brief, give me your hand and 
swear, 

Or 111 away with you into the heath * 

Neither shall Fauconbridge nor hermit help. 

And what I do I’ll answer well enough 
Lady F Why, then, my lord 
John Nay, do not stand on them ^ 


1 i e , Terms, as mentioned before, Old copj, tJim, 
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But tell me, -when my lord sliall have you, Lady , 
It’s piesently I ventiue foi a ])al)y ^ 

Lady F This mglit at Stepney, by my summer, 
house, 

There is a tavern which I sometimes use, 

When we from London come a-gossiping , 

It IS the Hind 

J OHN Give me thy pi etty liand 
Tlioult meet me at the Hind 1 II bo thy roe 
Lady F One woid^s enough. 

J OHN Suffice , then be it so 
Lady F Idl ht my old adulteier and your giace, 
I’ll send the Pimcess thither in my place. [Ande 
Pau Prince John, Prmce John, the hermit 
tells me wondeis , 

He says it was Skink that ’scap'd us at the 
tavern ‘ 

Skmk had my chain — nay, sure, that Slunk did 
all 

Skink I say, go but to yonder corner. 

And ere the sun be half an hour highei, 

There will the thief attempt a lobbery. 

John Who'? Skink'? 

Fau Will Skmk? 

Skink Ay, Skmk, upon rny woid 
Pau Shall we go seize upon him, good Prince 
John*? 

John. Nay, we ’will have him, that’s no question. 
And yet not hurt the honest logue 
He’ll help us well in quest of changing Gloster. 
Hermit, laiewell, Lady, keep join houi 
P AU Adieu, old hei mit soon in the evening, lass 
Lady F III meet you both, and meet with^ 
both of you 

^ Father, what answer do you give to me ? 


1 To With is a very common phrase for to sa u out, 
requite. 
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Skink Lady, start down, I must into my 
cell, 

Wheie I am cuimg of a man late hurt , 

He diess’d, I must unto my oiisoiis , 

In half an hour all will he despatch’d, 

And then I will attend your ladyship. 

[Exit 

Lady F At your best leisuie, father 0, the 
life, 

That this thrice-reverend hermit leadeth here 
How far remote from mortal vanities, 

Baits to the soul, enticements to the eye ! 

How far is he unlike my lustful lord ? 

Who being given himself to be unchaste, 

Thinks all men like himself in their effects, 

And injures me, that never had a thought 
To wrong the sacred rights of spotless taith. 

Enter Skink wtfi a patch on his face, and a 
falconer's lure zn his hand ^ 

Skink, Hermit, farewell, I’ll pay yc or speak 
with ye next time I see ye Sweet mouse, the 
hermit bids you stay here, he'll visit you anon. 
Now, John and Fauconbiidge, I'll match ye, 
and I do not say Skiiik’s a wuetch, a WTen, a 
worm When I have tuck’d them, madam, I 
will trim you Commodity 41 s to bo pieferr’d 
before pleasure About profit, Skmk , for crowns, 
for crowns, that make the kmgly thoughts f 

[Exit 

Lady F {to the ^lermit s%ij)posed within ) 1 am 
assur'd that man's some murderer 
Good Father Hermit, speak and comfort me , 


1 Skink issues from the hermit's house in the disguise of 
the man -whom he is supposed to have cured, and as he 
leaves, addresses paiting woids to the hermit within. 
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Are ye at prayers, good old man ^ I pray ye, 
speak. [^Enters 

What’s here 1 a heard 1 a counterfeited hair ? 

The hermit’s portesse,i garments, and his beads ? 
Jesus defend me » I will fly this den, 

It’s some thief’s cave, no haunt foi holy men, 
What, if the murderer (as I guess him one) 

Set on my husband * Tush, Prince John and he 
Are able to defend their - noble selves 
Howe’er, I will not tariy. I’ll away, 

Lest unto theft and rape I prove a prey [Exit 


SCENE THE TWENTY-SIXTH ^ 

Enter Skink solus 

Skink Yonder they are, I’ll fit them, here’s 
my ground 

Wa-ha-how, wa-ha-how, wa-ha-how ^ 

Enter Fauconbeidge [and JOHN ] 

Fau I warrant ye, my lord, some man’s dis- 
tress’d 

John Why, man, tis a falconer 
Fau, Marry of <me, good fellow, I did think 
thou had’st been robb’d. 

Skink. Eobb’d, sir No, he that comes to rob 
me shall have a hard match on’t, yet two good 
fellows had like to have been- robb’d by one tall 
thief, had not I stepped m. A bots on him ^ I 
lost a hawk by him, and yet I car’d not to send 
another after him, so I could find the thief, and 
^l^ereabout he is , I know he is squatted. 


^ Br^viaxy. 


* Old copy, thm. 
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Fau Say’st thou me so^ well find him, by St 
Mary, 

An honest fellow, a good commonwealth’s man 
John There are caves heieal30ut, good fellow, 
aie there not ? 

Skink Yes, sir, tread the giound, sir, and you 
shall hear their hollowness^ this way, sii, 
this way, 

John Help, Fauconbridge 
Fau 0, help me, good Pnnce J ohn 
Skink I’ll help you both , deliver, sir, deliver ’ 
S wounds, linger not Pimce John, put up youi 
purse, or 111 throw pomaids down upon your pate. 
Quickly t when *2 1 am Skink, that ’scap’d ye yes- 
ternight, and fled the Fleet in your cloak, carrying 
me clean out of wind and ram I bioke the bonds 
and hnks that fettered your chain amity , this 
cheat IS mine 
Farewell, I cannot stay, 

Sweet Prmce, old Knight, I thank ye for this 
prey [Exit 

Fau God’s marry mother, here’s a jest indeed 
We came to take a thief takes us ' 

Where are ye, good my lord 1 
John No matter where , 

I think I was fore-spoken at the teat, 

This damn’d i ogue serv’d me thus J Gloster and lie, 
Upon my life, conclude in villany 
He was not wont to plot these stratagems 
Lend me your hand a little , come away, 

Let’s to the cell again*, perchance the hermit 
Is Skink and thief, and hermit, all in one 
Fau Marry a God, then ten to one it’s so , 

Well thought on. Princely John , 

He had my cham, no doubt he had your swoid 
John, If there be now no hermit at the cell, 

I’ll swear by all the saints it’s none but he 

[Hxeung 
2 G 
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SCENE THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 

Enter Gloster %ii the Tie) nut's gown, putting on the 
heai cl 

Glo Tins accident hath hit thy humour, 
Glostcr , 

From puisuivant I’ll turn a heimit now 
Suie, he that keeps this cell’s a counteifeit, 

Else what does he here with false haii and beaid? 
Well, howsoe’er it be, 111 seem to be 
The holy hermit , foi such fame theie is, 

Of one accounted reveiend on this heath 

Enter Skink 

111 fain unto my cell, to my fair lady , 

But John and Fauconbndgo are at my heels , 

John 

And some odd mate is got into my gown, 

And walks devoutly like my counFeifeit 
I cannot stay to question with you now, 

I have another gown and all things fit, 

These guests once rid, new mate, 111 bum,^ I’ll 
mark you [Erft 

Glos What’s iie, a God’s name ^ he is quickly 
gone 

I am for him, were he Eobin Goodfellow, 

Who’s yonder, the Pi nice John andFauconbridge^ 
I think they haunt me like my genu, 

One good, the other ^ill, by the mass, they pry, 
And look upon me but suspiciously. 

John. This is not Slmik , the hermit is not 
Slank. 

He IS a learned, leverend, holy man ; 


^ Brand. 
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Fau He IS, lie is a very godly man , 

I wairaiit ye, he's at his book at's piayers 
We should have took you, by my halidom, 

Even for a veiy thief. 

Glo How God forfend 
Such noblemen as you should guess me so ’ 

I never gave such cause, for ought I know 
John Yet thou did'st tell us Skink should do 
a robbery, 

Appointed us the place, and there we found him 
Fau And he felt us, for he hath lobb’d us both 
Glo** He’s a lewd fellow ^ but he shall be taken 
John I had rather hear of Gloster than of him 
Glo Glostei did cheat him of the same gold 
chain, 

That deceiv’d Sir Eichard Fauconbndge. 

He got your sword, Prince John ’twas he that 
sav’d 

The porter, and beguil’d the pursuivant, 

John A vengeance on him ’ 

Glo Do not curse, good prince ; 

He’s bad enough, ’twere better pray for him 
John I’ll kil thee, and thou bid us pray for 
him, 

111 fell [the] woods, and rmg thee round with fire, 
Make thee an offering unto fierce revenge, 

If thou have but^a thought to pmy for km. 

Glo I am bound to pray fori all men, chiefly 
Christians 

John. Ha, ha, for Christians ^ think’st thou he 
IS one ^ 

For men ^ hast thou opinion he is a man ? 

He that changes himself to sundry shapes, 

Is he a Christian can he be a man ? 

0 irrehgious thoughts f 
Glo Why, worthy prmce, 


1 Old copy, of 
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I saw liim cliristened, dipped into the font 

John Then nine times, like the northern Lap- 
landers, 

He backward circled the sacred font, 

And nine times backward said his orisons 
As often cursed the glorious host of heaven, 

As many times invok’d the fiends of hell, 

And so turn’d witch , for Gloster is a witch 
Glo Have patience, gentle prince , he shall 
appear 

Befoie your kingly father speedily 
John Shall he indeed sweet comfort, kiss thy 
cheek , 

Peace ciicle in thy aged honoured head 
When he is taken, hermit, I protest 
111 build thee up a chajiel and a shrme 
111 have thee worshipp’d as a man divine, 

Assuie [ye] he shall come, and Skmk shall come 
Fau ^ Aye, that same Skmk , I prythee, send 
that Skmk 

John Send both , and both, as prisoners crimi- 
nate 

Shall forfeit their lost - lives to England’s state, 
Which way will Fauconbridge 1 
Fau Over the water, and 
So with all speed I may to Stepney 
John I must to Stepney too, and revel, and be 
blithe, 

Old [Knight], wmk at my miith, ’t may make 
amends,, ^ 

So thou and I, and our friends, may be friends 
Fau With all my heart, with all my heart, 
Prince [John], 

Old Fauconbridge will wait upon your grace 
Be good to Gloster, foi my Marian’s sake, 

And me and mine you shall your servants make 


1 Old copy, Glo 
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Glo Of that anon my pleasure being serv’d, 
Gloster shall have what Gloster hath deserv’d 
Fau. Why, that’s well said , adieu, good honest 
hermit [Exit 

John Hermit, farewell, if I had my desire, 

I’ll make the world thy wondioiis deeds admire 

[Exit 

Glo Still good, still passing good , Gloster is 
still 

Henry’s true hate, foe to John’s fro ward will, 

No more of that for them in better time 
If this same hermit he an honest man, 

He will protect me by his ^ simple life , 

If not, I care not , 111 be ever Gloster, 

Make him my footstool, if he be a slave, 

For baseness over worth can have no power 
Eobm, bethink thee, thou art come from kings, 
Then scorn to be [a] slave to underhngs, 

Look well about thee, lad, and thou shalt see 
Them burst in envy, that would injure thee 
Hermit, 111 meet you in your hermit’s gown. 
Honest, 111 love you worse. I’ll knock you down 

[Exit, 

SCENE THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 

Enter Prince Richard, with music, 

P Rich Kind friends, we have troubled Lady 
Fauconbndge, 

And either she’s not willing to be seen, 

Or else not well, o» with our boldness griev’d. 

To ease these, 1 have brought you to this window, 
Knowing you are in music excellent 
I have penn’d a ditty here, and I desire 
You would sing it for her love and my content* 
Mus. With aU my heart, my lord. 


1 fOld copy, this ] 
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Enter EoBiN Hoou, l%ke the Lady [Faucon- 
bridge] 

Eob Your excellence forgets your princely 
worth ^ 

If I may humbly crare it at jom hanilsj 
Let me desire this music be dismiss’d 

Eioh Foi bear, I xii ay, an d ithdi aw yourselves , 
Be not offended, giacious Maiiaii [Eceimt 7nusit 
Under the uppci heaven nine goodly spheres 
Turn with a motion evei musical , 

In palaces of kings melodious sounds 
Offer pleasures to their soveieigns eais 
In temples, milk-white-clothed quiiisteis 
Sing sacied anthems, bowing to the shiine , 

And in the fields whole qmies of vunged clerks 
Salute the ^ morning bnght and crystalline 
Then blame not me , you are my heaven, my queen 
My saint, my comfort, brightei than the morn 
To you all music and all praise is due , 

For your delight, for you,- delight was born 
The woild 'would have no mirth, no joy, no day, 
If from the world your beauty were away 
Eob Fie on love’s blasphemy and foigery, 

To call that joy ^ that’s only misery » 

I, that am wedded to suspicious age, 

Sohcited by your lascivious youth , 

I, that have [only] pne poor comfoit living — 
Gloster my brother, my high-hearted brothei — 
He flies for fear, lest he should faint, and fall 
Into the hands of hate tyrannical 
Eich What would you I shduld do ? 

Eob I would full fam 
My brother Gloster had his peace again 
Eich Shall love be my reward, if I do bring 
A certain token of his good estate, 

^ Old copy, salutes he ® Old popy, youfoi 
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And after pacify my brother’s wraths 
Say you will love, he ^ will be fortunate f 
Eob I will 

Eich No more ; I vow to die unblest 
If I perform not this imposed quest 
But one word, madam , pray, can you tell 
Wlieie Huntington my ward is? 

Eob I w’^as bold 

To send young Eobin Hood, your noble ward, 
Upon some business of import for me 
Eich I am glad he is employ’d in your affaii s , 
Faiewell, kind fair , let [not] one cloudy froivn 
Shadow the bright sun of thy beauty’s light 
Be confident in this — Pll find thy biothei, 

Eaise power but he’ll® have peace only perfoim 
Your giacious promise at my back-ietmn 
Eob Well, here’s my hand. Prince Pwichard, 
that same night, 

Which secondeth the day of your return, 

1 11 be your bed-fellow, and from that hour 
Foi swear the loathed bed of Fauconbndge 
Be speedy, therefore, as you hope to speed 

Eich 0 that I were as large-mnged as the v ind, 
Then should you see my expeditious will 
My most desire, adieu » guess by my haste 
Of your sweet promise the delicious taste [Exit 
Eob Why so I am rid of him by tins device, 
He %vould else have tired m? with ins songs and 
sighs ^ 

Ertiet BLOCK. 

But now I shall iiave ease , here comes the saint, 
To whom such suit was made 
Blo. My lady gentlewoman is even here in 
her privity-walk. Madam, here’s the merchant’s 


1 [Old copy, we ] 
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Wife Yas liere yesterday would speak with ye ' 

I was somewhat bold to bung her in 

Entei Lady Fauconbridge disguised as a 
mei chawCs ivife 

Rob Well, leave us, sii , y’aie welcome, gentle- 
woman 

Blo These women have no liberality m the 
world in them , I never let in man to my lady, but 
I am lewaided 

Rob Please ye to walk, sir * wherefore mumble 
ye [Exit Block 

Lady F Robin, what news ^ how hast thou 
done this night *2 

Rob My ladyship hath done my pait, my task, 
Lain all alone for lack of company, 

I might have had Prince Richard. 

Lady F. Was he here ’ 

Rob He went away but now , 

I have been lov’d and woo’d too simply, 

God rid me of the woman once again , 

I’ll not be tempted so for all the world 
Come, will you to your chambei, and uncase *2 

Lady F Hay, keep my habit yet a little while, 
Old Fauconbridge is almost at the gate, 

I met him at Blackheath just at the hermit’s, 

And, taking me to bp a merchant’s wife, 

Fell mightily in love, gave me his ring. 

Made me protest that 1 would meet him here. 

I told him of his lady — 0, tut, quoth he. 

I’ll shake her up, I’ll pack her out of sight 
He comes , land Robin Hood, hold up the jest 

Enter SiR Eiohard Fauconbridge and Block, 
talking together, 

Fau. God’s marry, knave, how long hath she 
been here ? 
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Blo. Sir, she came hut even m afore you, 

Fau a cunning quean, a very cunnmg quean, 
Go to your business, Block , 111 meet with her 
Blo Ah, old muttonmonger, I believe here’s 
work towards lExit 

Faxj. [seeing the merchants Do not beheve 
her Moll, do not beheve her, 

I only spake a word or two in jest, 

But would not for the world have been so mad , 
Do not believe her, MoU, do not beheve her 
Eob What should I not beheve ^ what do you 
mean '2 

Lady F Why, good Sir Eichard, let me speak 
with you 

Alas, will you undo me ? will you shame me *2 
Is this your promise ^ came I here for this 2 
To be a laughing-stock unto your lady \ 

Eob How now, Sir Eichard, what’s the matter 
there 2 

Fau ril talk with you anon, come hither, 
woman. 

Did’st [thou] not tell my wife what match we made ? 
Lady F 1 tell your wife ^ think ye I am such a 
beast 2 

Now God forgive ye , I am quite undone 
Fau Peace, duck , peace, duck , I warrant all is 
well. [Aside 

Eob What’s the matter * I pray ye, Sir Eichard, 
tell me f 

Fau, Marry, MoU, thus — about some twelve 
month since, 

Your brother Gloster, that mad prodigal, 

Caus’d me to pass my word unto her husband 
For some two thousand pounds, or more per- 
chance — 

No matter what it is, you shall not know, 

Nay, ye shall never ask to know. 

Eob And what of this 1 
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Fau Marry, the man’s decay’d, 

And I believe a little thing would please her ; 

A veiy little thing, a thing of nothing 
Go 111 , good Moll, and leave us two alone, 

I’ll deal with ye as simply as I can 
Lady F Fox, look about ye, ye are caught, 
i^faith 

Eoe Deal with her simply * 0, 0, what kind of 
dealing 

Can ye not deal with her, and I be by 1 
Fau Mairy a God, what, are ye jealous 
Ye teach me what to do *2 m, get you in 
0, 1 have heaid Prince Richard was your guest, 
How dwelt you then ? In, get you in, I say. 

Must I take care about your brother’s debts. 

And you stand crossing me 1 In, or I’ll send you 
in [Exit Robin 

Ha, sirrah, you’ll be master, you’ll weai the yellow, ^ 
You’ll be an over-seer *2 marry, shall ye * 

Lady F Ye are too curst (methinks, sir) to 
your lady 

Fau Ah, wench, content thee, Imust bear her hard. 
Else she’ll be prying^ into my dalliance 
I am an old man, sweet girl , I must be meiry 
All steel, all spright : keep m health by change , 
Men may be wanton, women must not lange 
Lady F. You have given good counsel, sir, I’ll 
repent me 

Here is your ring ; I’ll only love my husband 
Fau 1 mean not so, I think to-day thou told’st 
me 

Thy husband was an unthrift and a banfaupt 
And he be so, tut, thou hast favour store , 

Let the Imave beg, beauty cannot be poor 


1 In this passage the phrase, to wear the yellow, seems 
hardly to bear the ordinal y construction of, to he jealous 
® Old copy, opining 
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Lady F Indeed my husband is a bankrupt— 
Of faith, of love, of shame, of chastity, 

Dotes upon other women more than me 
Fau Ha > do he so then give him tit for tat, 
Have one so young and fair, and loves another 
He’s woithy to be cuckolded, by the mass ^ 

What IS he, old or young ? 

Lady F About your age 
Fau An old knave, 

And cannot be content with such a peat ^ 

Come to my closet, girl, make much of me, 

We’ll appoint a meeting-place some twice a week, 
And I’ll maintain thee hke a lady, lia ^ 

Lady F 0, but you -will forget me preaently. 
When you look well upon your lady’s beautj^ 

Fau. Who? upon her^ vhy, she is a very 
dowdy, 

A dishclout, a foul gipsy unto thee 
Come to my closet, lass, there take thy earnest 
Of love of pleasure, and good maintenance 
Lady F I am very fearful 
Fau Come, fool, never fear 
I am lord here, who shall disturb us then 1 
Nay, come, or, by the rood, 111 make you come 
Lady F Help, Madam Fauconbndge, for God’s 
sake 

£nter EOBIN HoOD as LaDY FaUCONBRIDGE, and 
Block 

Fau How now, what mean’st 
Lady F Help, gentle madam, help » 

Eob How now, what ail’st thou ^ 

Block Nay, and’t be a woman: ne’er fear my 
master, madam 

Eob ^ Why speak’st thou not, what ail’st thou ? 

^ Old copy gives this hne to the lady, ^ e , the merchant’s 
v’lfe. 
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Fau Wliy, nothing, by the lood, nothing she 
ails 

Lady F 0 madam, this vile man would have 
abused me, 

And forc’d me to his closet 
Eob Ah, old Cole,^ now look about jou are 
catcht * 

Lady F Call m your fellows, Block 
Fau Do not, thou knave 
Lady F Do, or 111 crack youi crown 
Blo Nay, 111 do’t I know she means to shame 
you \Exit 

Fau Why, Moll, wilt thou believe this paltry 
woman 

Huswife, 111 have you whipp’d for slandling me 
Eob What, lecher no, she is an honest 
woman 

Her husband’s well known ^ all the household 
knows 

Blo Here’s some now to tell all the town your 
mind 

Lady F Before ye all I must [now] sure com- 
plain. 

You see this wicked man, and ye all know 

How oft he hath been jealous of my life 

Suspecting falsehood, being false himself 
Blo 0 master, 0 master 
Fau She slanders me ^ she is a cozening quean. 

Fetch me the constable • I’ll have her punish’d 
Lady F The constable for me 1 fie, fie upon ye 

Madam, do you know this rmgj 
Eob It is Sir Eichard’s. 

Blo 0, aye, that’s my master’s, too [ — too] sure 


1 This seems to be some popular and well-understood 
allusion — well understood then, but now obscure enough , 
nor does Steevens’s explanation help us much. See ** Pop. 
Antiq of Gr. Britain,’* 1870, iii, 322. 
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Fau. Ay-j mairy, I did lend it to tlie false 
drab 

To fetch some money for that bankrupt knave, 

Hei husband, that lies prisoner m the Fleet, 

Lady F My husband bankrupt *2 my husband 
in the Fleet prisoner ^ 

No, no, he is as good a man as you 

Eob Ay, that he is, and can spend pound for 
pound 

With thee, f faith, wert richer than thou ait 
I know the gentleman 
Lady F Nay, madam, he is 
Hard by there must be revels at the Hind to- 
night , 

Your copesmate's theie — ^Prince John 
Eob There’s a hot youth ' 

Blo 0, a fierce gentleman ^ 

Lady F He was fierce as you, but I have 
match’d him • 

The princess shall be there in my attire. 

Fau a plaguy, crafty quean, marry a God, 

I see Prince John comted as well as I , 

And since he shall be mock’d as well as I, 

It’s some contentment 
Blo Mass, he droops 
Fellow Humphrey, he is almost taken, 

Look about ye, old Eichard [Aside 

Fau Hence, knaves , get in a little Pr}i:hee, 
Moll, 

Let thou and I, and she, shut up this matter 
Eob Away, sirg , get m. 

Blo Come, come. 

Let’s go , he will be baited now Farewell 

[Exit Block 

Fau Marry, sweet Moll, I say, I met this 
woman , 

Lik’d her, lov’d her. 

For she is worthy love, I promise thee. 
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I say, I courted her tut, make no brawl, 

Twixt thou and I well have amends for all. 

Rob Had I done such a trick, what then ? what 
then'^ 

Fau Ah prythee, Moll, tut, bear with men. 

Rob Aye, we must bear with you ^ youll be 
excus’d, 

AYhen women undeserved aie abus’d 
Fau Nay, do not weep paidon me, gentle 
lady , 

I know’ thee virtuous, and I do protest 
Never to have an evil thought of thee 
Rob Aye, aye, ye swear , who’s that that will 
believe ye ? 

Fau Now, by my halidom and honest faith, 
This gentlewoman shall witness what I swear. 
Sweet duck, a little help me 
Lady F Tiust him, madam 
Fau I will be kind, credulous, constant ever, 
Do what thou wilt, I’ll be suspicious never 
Rob For which I thank [the] noble Faucon- 
bridge \piscoveis himself 

Fau Body of me, who’s this ? young Hunting- 
ton '2 

Lady F. And I your lady, whom you courted 
last, [pucove7''s lieiself 

Ye looked about you ill, fox , we have caught 

y©; 

I met ye at Blackheath, and ye were hot 
Fau I knew thee, Moll , now, by my sword, I 
knew thee 

I wink’d at all , I laughed at eveiy jest 
Rob Aye, he did wink , the blind man had an 
eye^ 

Fau Peace, Robin, thou’t once be a man as 1. 
Lad'v F Well, I must bear it all. 


^ An allusion to an old proveib. 
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Fau Come, and ye bear, 

It’s but your office , come, foiget, sweet Moll 
Lady, F I do forgive it, and forget it, sir. 

Fau Why, that’s well said , that’s done like a 
good girl 

Ha, sirrah, ha, you match’d me, pretty earl 
Eob I have, ye see, sir ; I must unto Black- 
heath 

In quest of Eichard, whom I sent to seek 
Earl Glostei out I know he’s at the hermit’s 
Lend me your coach , I’ll shift me, as I ride , 
Faiewell, Sir Eichard 
Fau Farewell, England’s pride 
By the matms, Moll, it is a pretty child , 

Shall we go meet John '2 shall we go mock the 
prince ? 

LadyF We will 

Fau. 0, then we shall have sport anon 
Never wear yellow, Moll ; ’twas but a trick , 

Old Fauconbndge will still be a mad Dick 

[&eunt 


SCENE THE TWENTY-NINTH 
I^nter Eedcap and Gloster 

Eed Do ye s-s-say, fa-fa-father hermit, th-that 
Gl-Gloster is about this heath 

Glo He IS upon this heath, son , look about it 
Eun but the compass, thou shalt find him out 

Eed E-r-run 1 I'll r-run the co-compass of all 
K-Kent but I’lrf-find him out, my f-f-father 
(where’er he lays his head) dare ne-never come 
home, I know, t-t-tili he be fo-fo-found. 

Glo Well, thou shalt find him, Know’st thou 
who’s a-hunting ^ 

Eed M-m-marxy, ’tis the Earls of La-La-Lan- 
caster and Le-Leicester. Pafa-farewell, f-father , 
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and I find Skink or Glo-Gloster, III g-g-give tliee 
the pr-i^iice of a jDenny p-p-pudding for thy p-pains 

[Exit 

Glo Adieu, good friend this is sure the fellow 
I sent on message from the Parl’ament — 

The porter’s son — he’s still in quest of me, 

And Skink, that cosen’d him oi Ins led cap f 

Enter ElCHARB, hie a Serving-man 

But look about thee, Gloster, who comes yonder *2 
0, a plain serving-man, and yet perhaps 
His bags are hn’d, 

And my purse now grows thin 

It he have any, I must share with Inm 

Enter Skink, like a Hermit 

And who’s on yond side % 0, it is my hermit , 
Hath got his other suit, since I went forth 
Skink Sblood, yonder’s company , I’ll back again, 
Else I would be with you counterfeit , 

I’ll leave the logue till oppoitunity. 

But never eat, till I have quit my wrong [Exit 
Eich I saw two men attend like holy hermits , 
One’s slipp’d away, the other’s at his beads 
Now, Eichard, for the love of Marian, 

Make thy inquire, where mad Gloster lives 
If England or the verge of Scotland hold him, 

I’ll seek him thus disguis’d If he be pass’d 
To any foieign part, I’ll follow him 
Love, thou art Lord of hearts , tliy laws are sweet, 
In every troubled way thou guid’st our feet. 
Lovers, enjoin’d to pass the dangerous sea 
Of big-swoll’n sorrow m the bark Affection, 

The winds and waves of woe need never fear, 
While Love the helm doth, hke a pilot, steer 
Glo, Here’s some lover come, a mischief on him f 
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I know not how to answer these mad fools , 

But 111 be brief ^ 111 mar the hermit’s tale 
Of, gown , hold, buckler, slice it, Bilbo’ blade 
Eich What’s this ? what should this mean ** old 
man, good fiiend 

Glo Young fool, deliver , else see your end 
Eich I thought thou hadst been holy and a 
hermit 

Glo Whate’er you thought, your purse ^ come, 
quickly, sir. 

Cast that upon the ground, and then confer. 

Eich There it is 

Glo Falls it so heavy ? then my heart is light 
Eich Thou’lt have a heavy heart before thou 
touch it 

Theft shrin’d in holy weeds, stand to’t, y’are 
best, 

Glo And if I do not, seeing such a prey, 

Let this be to me a disaster day 
Eich Art thou content to breathe % 

\Fight aifidgyart once oi in ice 
Glo With all my heart 
Take half thy money, and well friendly part 
Eich I will not chensh theft 
Glo Then I defy thee. 

[FigU again and h eatlie 
Eich Alas for pity, that so ^stout a man, 

So leverend m aspect, should take this course 
Glo This is no common man with whom I fight, 
And if he be, he is of wond’rous spnght. [Abide 
Shall we part stakes 
Eich Fellow, take 

The purse upon condition thou wilt follow me 
Glo What, wait on you? wear a turn’d liveij, 
Whose man’s your master ^ If I be your man, 

My man’s man’s office will be excellent ^ 

Theie lies your purse again, wm it and wear it 

[Figli 

2h 
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Entei Eobin Hood. They heathe^ ofci a germ 

Eob Clashing of weajions at my welcome hither'^ 
Bick’rmg upon Blackheatli Well-said, old man 
111 take thy side, the younger hath the odds. 

Stay, end ^our quanel, or I promise ye 
111 take the old man’s pait 
Eich You were not wont 
Young Huntington , [be] still on Eithard’s side 
Eob Paidon, giacious pimce , I knew }e not 
Glo. Prince Eichaid'2 then lie, envy, at Ins 
foot 

Pfirdon thy cousin Gloster, valiant loid 
I knew no common force confronted mine 
Eich ^ 0 heaven, I had the like conceit of thine 
I tell thee, Eobin, Glostei, thou ait met, 

Bringing such comfort unto Eichard’s heart 
As in the foil of wai, when dust and sweat, 

The thirst of vTeak,^ and the sun’s fiery heat, 
Have seized upon the soul of valiance, 

And he must faint, except he be refresh’d 
To me thou com’st, as if to him should come 
A perry ^ from the north, whose frosty bieath 
Might fan him coolness in that doubt ^ of death 
With me then meet’st, as he a spiing might meet, 
Cooling the earth under his toil-parch’d teet, 
Whose crystal moisture, in his helmet ta’en, 
Comforts his spirits, makes him strong again. 

Glo Prince, in sho^t terms, if you have bi ouglit 
me comfort, 

Know, if I had my pardon in this hand, 

That smit base Skmk in open Parl’ament, 

I would not come to Court, till the high feast 
Of your proud brother’s birthday be expired, 

For as the old king — as he made a vow 


1 Old copy gives tbis line to Gloster. ® Old copy, weal, 

^ xT«n,t*Tai] eaxfa a Rnuall ” ^ Fesj^r. 
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At his unlucky coronation, [that I] 

Must wait upon the boy and fill liis cup, 

And all the peers must kneel, while Henry kneels. 
Unto his cradle — he shall hang me up), 

Ere I commit that vile idolatry 
But when the feast is pass'd, if you’ll befriend me, 
I’ll come and brave my proud foes to their teeth 
Eich. Come, Eobin , and if my brother’s grace 
deny, 

I’ll take thy part, them and their thieats defy 
Glo Gramercy, princely Dick, 

Eob I have some pow’r 
I can raise two thousand soldiers in an hour 
Glo Gramercy, Eobin , gramercy, little wag, 
Prince Eichard, pray let Huntington 
Carry my sister Fauconbndge this ring 
Eich ril carry it myself, but I had rather 
Had thy kind company , thou miglit’st have mov’d 
Thy sister, whom 1 long have vainly lov'd. 

Glo I like her that she shuns temptation, 
Prince Eichard , hut I bear with doting lovers 
I should not take it well that you urge me 
To such an office but I bear with you 
Love’s blind and mad Hie to her boldly try her , 
But if I know she^ield, faith, I’ll defy her 
Eich I like thy honourable resolution , 

Gloster, I pray thee pardon my intreat 
Glo It IS men’s custom p)art, part, gentle prince, 
Farewell, good Eobin, this gold I ^\ili borrow, 

Meet you at Stepney, pay you all to-morrow 
Eob Adieu, Glc^ster. [Ex%t Eobin 

Glo Farewell, be shorts/, 

You gone, I hope to have a nttle spoit 
Eich Take heed, mad coz, 

Glo, Tut, tell not me of heed . [Ent Eichabd 
He that’s too wary^ never hath good speed. 


^ Old copy, wray^ 
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SCENE THE THIETIETH 

Ilollooing loithin, enter Lanc VSTER a holen 
staff m his hand 

Who’s tins'? old Lancastei, my lionoui’d friend *? 
Lan These knaves have seiv’d me 'vveil, left 
me alone, 

I have hunted fairly, lost my puise, my chain, 

My jewels, and been bang’d by a bold knave, 

Clad in a heimit’s gown, hke an old man — 

0, what a world is this 
Glo It’s ill, my lord. 

Lan He’s come again ^ 0 knave, ’tis the woise 
for thee [31istalces 6LOSTER/or the Hermit 
Keep from me be content with that thou hast. 
And see thou fly this heath, for, if I take thee, 

I’ll make thee to all thieves a spectacle 
Had my staff held, thou hadst not ’scap’d me so 
But come not neai me, fellow, thou ait not^ best, 
Holla, Earl Leicester ' holla, huntsmen, ho ^ 

Glo Upon my hfe, old Lancaster, adiunting, 
Hath met my fellow-hermit Could I meet him. 
I’d play [at] rob-thief, at least part stakes with 
mm. 

Elite?* Skink as a hermit 
Skink Zounds, he is yonder alone. 

Enter Eedcap uoith ti cudgeL 

Skink Now revenge thyself on yonder slave, ^ 
’Snails, still prevented this same Eedcap rogue 
Euns like hob-goblm up and down the heath. 


^ Old copy, not thou art 
^ Gloster dissrmsed also as a hermit. 
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Eed Wh-wh-wli-^wlioop, he-hermit, ye ha-ha- 
ma-rna-made 

Ee-Eedcap run a fine co-co-compass, ha-have you 
nofz 

Skink I made thee lun ^ 

Glo Yonder’s my evil angel 
Were Eedcap gone, Gloster would conjure him 
Eeb Je-Je Jesus bl-bless me, whoop i t-t-two 
heimits ^ I’ll ca-ca-caperclaw t-t-t’one of ye, for mo- 
mo-mocking me, and I d-d-do not ha-ha-hang me 
Wh-wh-which is the fa-fa-false k-k-k-kiiave ? for I 
am s-s-sure the old he-he-hermit wo-would never 
mo-mock an honest man 
Glo He is the counterfeit, he mock’d thee, 
fellow 

I did not see thee in my hfe before, 

He wears my garments, and has cosened me 
Eed Have you co-co-cosened the he-he-hernut 
and m-made 

Eedcap run to no pu-pu-purpose 
Skink No, he’s [a] counterfeit , I will tell no lies, 
As sure as Skink deceiv’d thee of thy clothes, 

Sent thee to Kent, gave thee thy faie by water, 

So sure, he’s false, and I the perfect hermit. 

Glo This villam is a conjuror, I doubt, 

Were he the devil, yet I would not budge. 

Eed Si-si-sirrah, you are tjie co-counterfeit. 0, 
this is the tr-tr-true he-hermit Sta-sta-stand still, 
g-good man, at that, I’ll bu-bumbast you I’faith, 
111 make you g-give the old m-m-man his gown. 
[Offers to sUilce, Gloster trips up Iizs heels; 
shifts Skink i7ito hzs place 
G-G-6od’s lid, are ye go-good at that J I’ll cu- 
eudgel ye f-f-for the tr-tr-tnck. 

Skink It was not I ; ’twas he, that cast thee 
down 

Eed You li-Ii-li-lie, you ra-ra-rascal^ you , I le- 
left ye st-standing be-hera. 
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Skink Zounds, hold, you staininerei, or I'll cut 
your stumps 

Glo He IS loi me , he’s weapon^d — I like that t 
Eed 0, here’s a ro-ro-rogue in-ca-ca>carnate, 
help, mu-murdei, murder 

Enter LANCASTER and. HUNTSMEN at one dooi, 
Leicester a'tid Huntsmen at another, 

Lan Lay hold upon that thievish counterfeit 
Lei. Why, lieie’s anothei hermit, Lancaster 
Glo I am the hermit, sir , that wi etched man 
Doth many a lohbeiy m my disguise 

Skink It’s he that robs , he slanders me , he lies 
Lan Which set on thee 
Eed Th-this f-f-fellow has a s-s-sword and a 
buckler 

Lan Seaich him, this is the thief, 0, here’s 
my purse, 

My chain, my jewels ’ 0 thou wicked wretch, 

How dar’st thou, under show of holiness, 

Commit such actions of impiety ? 

Bind him. I’ll have him made a public scorn 
Skink Lay hold upon that other lieimit , 

He is a counterfeit as well as I 
He stole those clothes from me , for I am Skink 
Search him, I know him not, he is some slave 
Glo Thou best, base varlet 
Eed 0 G-God, he has a sword too. Skink, aie 
you ca-catcht % 

Lan Villain, thou shalt with me unto the 
Court .5 

Lei And this with me , this is the tiaitor 
Gloster 

Glo Thou hest, proud Leicester; I am no 
traitor 

Eed. G-Gloster “Z 0 b-brave, now m-my father 
sh-shall be f-free, 

Lan. Earl Gloster, I am aorry thou art taken. 
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Glo I am not taken yet, nor will I yield 
To any here but noble Lancaster. 

Let Skmk be Leicester’s prisoner, I’ll be thine 
Lei Thou shalt be mine 
Glo First, through a crimson sluice, 

I’ll send thy hated soul to those black fiends, 

That long have hovered gaping for their pait, 
When tyrant life should leave thy traitor heart f 
Come, Lancaster, keep Skink ; I’ll go with thee 
Let loose the mad knave, for I praise his shifts 
He shall not start away , 111 be his guide, 

And with proud looks ^ outface young Henry’s 
pride 

Lei Look to them, Lancaster, upon thy life 
Eed Well, I’ll r-run and get a p-pardon of the 
k-k-k-king, 

Gl-61oster and Skmk ta-ta-taken ' 0 b-b-brave, 
r-r-r-run, Ee-Ee-Redca-cap, a-and ca-ca-carry 
the first n-n-news to Co-Co-Court 
Lei. Lancaster, 111 help to guard them to the 
Court 

Lan. Do as you please 

Glo. Leicester, do not come near me , 

Foi, if thou do, thou shalt buy it dearly. 

Lei 111 have thy hand for this 
Glo Hot for thy heart 

Skink Brave Earl, had ^ Skmk known thou 
hadst been the noble Gloster (whose mad tricks 
have made me' love thee), I would have dyed 
Blackheath red with the blood of millions, ere we 
would have beei\ taken, but what remedy ^ we 
are fast, and must answer it like gentlemen, like 
soldieis, like resolutes 

Glo Aye, ye are a gallant Come, old Lan- 
caster 

For thy sake will I go, or else, by heaven, 

I’d send some dozen of these slaves to hell 
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SCENE THE THIRTY-FIRST 

Enter Prince Eicharu, Robin Hood, and Lad\ 
Fauconbridoe 

Lady F Youi tra^ ail and yoiu comfoi table nt \\ ^ 
This ring, the certain sign } on met with him 
Binds me in duteous love unto your grace , 

But on my knees I fall, and hunihly crave 
Importune that no more you ne’er can have 
Rich Nay, then, ye wiong me, Lady Faiu'un- 
biidge, 

Did you not join your fair white hands, 

Swore that ye would forswear youi husband s betl 
[And] if I could but find out Gloster “Z 
Lady F I swear so ’ 

Rich [Yes,] by heaven 

Rob. Take heed , it’s an high oath, my lord 

Rich What meanest thou, Huntington ^ 

Rob To save your soul , 

I do not love to have my friends forsworn, 

She never promis’d, that you urge her with 
Rich Go to , provoke me not 
Rob. I tell you true , 

Twas I m her attire that promis’d you 
She was gone unto the wizard at Blackheath, 

And there had suitors more than a good many 
Rich Was I deluded then 
Lady F No, not deluded , ^ 

But hmd’red from desire unchaste and rude 
0, let me woo ye with the tongue of ruth, 

Dewing your princely hand with pity’s tears, 

That you would leave this most unlawful suit, 

If e’er we" live, till Fauconbndge be dead, 

(As God defend his death I should desire) 

Then, if your highness deign so base a match, 
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Anti holy laws admit a marriage, 

Consideiing our alfiiuty in blood, 

I will become your handmaid, not your hailot— 
That shame shall nevci dwell upon my brow 
Hob i’ faith, my lord, she’s honoinably resolyVl, 
For shame, no more , importune hei no moie 
Eich ]\Ianan, I see thy virtue, and commend 
It, 

I know my eiror, seeking thy dishonour, 

But the lespectless, reasonless command 
Of my infiained love, bids me still try, 

And ti ample under foot all piety, 

Yet, foi I will not seem too impious, 

Too inconsiderate of thy seeming grief, 

Vouchsafe to be my mistress use me kindly. 

And I protest Til strive with all my powei, 

That lust himself may m his heat devour. 

Lady F You are my servant, then 
Eich. Thanks, sacred mistress 
Eob What am I *2 
Lady F You are my fellow Robert. 

Ente}^ Fauconbridge m his hose and doublet 

Fau What, Prince Richard'^ noble Hunting- 
ton? 

Welcome, i’ faith, welcome < J)y the morrow mass' 
You are come as fitly as my neart can ivisli. 

Prince John this night will be a reveller, 

He hath invited me and Marian, 

God's marry mother, go along with us, 

It’s hut hard by, close by— at our town-tavern 
Rich. Your tavern? 

Fad, 0, aye^, aye, aye; 'tis Ins own made 
match, 

I’ll make you laugh, I’ll make you laugh, I'faith , 
Come, come , he’s ready, 0, come, come away. 
Lady F. But where’s the princess ? 
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Fau She IS 1 ready too ^ 

Block, Block, my man, must be her waiting-man 
Nay, will ye go *2 for God's sake, let us go 
Eich Is the jest so ? nay, then, let us away 
Eob 0, 'Uvill allay his heat, make dead his file 
Fau Ye bobb’d me fiibt^ ye first ga\e me 
my hue. 

But come, a God’s name, Piince John stays for 
us [Borewit 

Eob This is the word ' ever at spendthrifts’ 
feasts. 

They are gull’d themselves, and scoff’d at by then 
guests [Ej'it 


SCENE THE THIRTY-SECOND 

A tavern Enki John, Fauconbridge, Robin 
Hood, Richard, and the others ^ 

John Bafiled and scofiPd f Skink, Gloster, women, 
Fools and boys abuse me I’ll be I'eveng’d 
Rich Reveng’d *2 and why, good child *2 
Old Fauconbridge hath had a woisei basting 
Fau, Aye, they have banded [me] fiom chase to 
chase , 

I have been their tennis-ball, since I did court 
Rich Come, John, take hand with virtuous 
Isabel, 

And let’s unto the court, like loving fi lends 
Our kingly brother’s biith-day's festival 
Is forthwith to be kept ; thither Ve’ll hie, 

And giace vnth pomp that great solemnity. 

John Whither ye will , I care not, wheie I go 
If grief will grace it, 1^11 adorn the show 


^ Old copy, he's 

2 Old copy gives as the stage-direction here merely, 
Enter John 
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Pau Come, madam, we must thither; we are 
bound 

Lady ^ I'm loth to see the court, Gloster being 
from thence, 

Or kneel to him that gave us this offence 
Fau* Body of me, peace, woman, I pry thee, 
peace 

Enter Eedcap. 

Eed Go-Go-God [speed] ye, Go-God s-speed ye ' 
J OHN Whither run you, sir knave ^ 

Eed E-r-ruii ye, sir knave *2 why, I i-run to my 
La-Lady Fa-Fauconbndge, to te te-tell her Sk-Skmk 
and Gl-Gloster is taken, and aie g^g-gone to the 
c-c-couit with L-Loid Leicester and L-Lord La-La- 
Lancaster 

John Is Gloster taken*? thither will I fly 
Upon math’s wings , not quiet till he die 

[But mth Fein CESS 

Eioh Is Gloster taken 
Eed Aye, he is ta-takei;, 

I wa-warrant y^, with a wi- witness 
Eich Then will I to court. 

And eithei set him free, or die the death 
Follow me, Fauconbndge , fear not, fair madam 
You said you had the porter in your house 
Some of your servants brmg h;im , on my life, 

One hair shall not be taken from his head, 

ISTor he, noi you, noi Gloster, injured 
Fau Come, Moll, and Eichard say the w'ord, 
ne'er fear 

Eob Madam, we have twenty thousand at oui call, 
The most young Henry dares is but to brawl 
Lady F Pray God, it prove so, 

Eich Follow, Huntington 
Sir Eichard, do not fail to send the porter 


^ Old copy, Lan 
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Fau, Block, bring the portei of the Fleet to corn t 
Blo, I will, sir 

Bed The p-p poiter of the Fl-Fl-Fleet to court '2 
AVhat p p-poitei of the Fl-Fl-Fleet ? 

Blo What, Eedcap ^ 

Bun, Eedcap, wilt thou see thy fathci 
Eed My fa-father 

Aye, that I w- would s see iny f-fathei, and thcie he 
A p-porter in your ho-house, it is my fa-fatlier 
Blo Follow me, Eedcap, then [iJuf 

Eed And you were tw*tw-twenty B-Blocks, I’d 
f-f-follow ye, s-so I would, and r-iun to the co-co- 
oourt too, and k-kneel before the k k-kiiig f-f-for 
his pa-paidon 

Blo \_Withiii'\ Come a'way, Eedcap, iim, Eed- 
cap 

Eed I-I-I r-i-run as f-f-fast as I-I ca-ca-caii 
run, I wa-warrant ye 


SCENE THE THIETY-THIED. 

Enter a Siqnety^ fi}st two Iletalds^ after them LEI- 
CESTER, with a sceptre, LANCASTER, with a 
crown imperial on a cushion * after them Henry 
THE Elder, hare-headed, hearing a swoid and 
a globe, after Jvim YoUNG Henry, downed * 
Elinor, the Mother-Queen, ci owned. YoUNG 
Queen crowned Henry the Elder places 
his son, the tioo Queens on either hand, himself 
at his feet, LEICESTER ancrLANCASTER below 
him. 

Hen, Herald, fetch Lancaster and Leicester 
coronets, 


^ Compare First Part of Jeronimo,” vol. iv, p 349, and 
the note, 
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Suffer no marquis, earl, nor countess enter, 

Except their temples circled are in gold 

[He delivers coronets to LEICESTER 
and Lancaster 

Shew them our viceroys by our will controlled, 

As at a coronation, every peer 
Appears in all his pomp ^ so at this feast, 

Held for our birthright, let them be adorned, 

Let Gloster be brought in, ciowned like an eail 

[Exit Herald 

This day well Lave no parley of his death, 

But talk of jouissance and gleeful mirth 
Let Skmk come in , give him a baron’s seat 
High is Ills spiiit, his deserts are gieat 
King You wrong the honoui of nobility 
To place a robber m a baron’s stead 

Queen It’s well ye term him not a murderer 
King Had I misterm’d him « 

Queen Ay, that had you, Henry 
He did a piece of justice at my bidding 
King. Who made you a justice ^ 

Hen I, that had the power 
King You had none then 

Enter Glostee and Skink 

Lei Yes, he was crown’d before 

Hen Why does not Gloster wear a coronet^ 

Glo Because his sovereign doth not wear a 
crown 

Hen By heaven, put on thy coronet, or that 
heaven, 

Which now with a clear [arch] lends us this hght 
Shall not be curtain’d with the veil of night, 

Ere on thy head I clap a burning crown 
Of red-hot iron, that shall seai thy brains 
Eich. Good Gloster, crown thee with thy coronet. 
Lan Do, gentle earl. 
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SkinJv. Swounds, do ^ would I had one. 

Queek. Do not, I prytliee, keep th}^ proud lieait 
btill 

Glo. Ill wear it but to cross thy fiOYard ^mH. 
Hen Sit down, and take thy place 
Glo It’s the low eaitli , 

To her I must, from hei I had my biith ^ 

Hen We are pleas’d thou slialt sit theie, 

Skink, take thy place among my nobles 

Enk) John and Isabel, cotonefb 

Skink Thanks to King Henry’s giace 
J ohn J olin, Earl of Morton and oi Nottingham, 
AVith Isabel his countess, bow themselves 
Before their bi other Henry’s loyal tin one * 

Hen Ascend your seats , In e in oui daily love 

Ente? Eichard and Egbert, uith coionets 

Eich Eichard, the Piince of England, with his 
ward, 

The noble Eobeit Hood, Eail Huntington, 

Piesent then service to youi majesty 

Hen Y’are welcome, too, though little be youi 
love ] 

Entei Fauconbridge with Jus Lady, she a monet 

Fau Old Eichard Fauconbridge, Knight of the 
Cross, ^ 

Lord of the Cinque Ports, with his noble wife, 
Dame Marian, Countess of West-Herefoid,- 
Offer their duties at this royal meeting 

^ [Old copy, Ireatli ] ' 

8 [Compare Couithope’s ‘'Histone Peerage,” 1857, i 
Hereford ] 
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Hen Sit down, thou art a neuter, she a foe 
Thy love we doubt , hex heart too well ve know. 

[Aside 

What suitois are without^ let them come m 
Glo And have no justice, wlieie contempt is 
king 

Hen Madman, I give no ear to thy loose words 
J OHN 0 sir, y’are welcome ^ you have your old 
seat 

Glo Though thou sit higliei, yet my heart’s as 
great 

Queen. Great heart, well make you lesser bj 
the head. 

Glo 111 comes not ever to the threatened ^ 

Ente7 Block and Eedcap 

Hen. What are you two *2 
Red M-ma-marry, and’t please you, I am 
Re-Ee-Redcap 

Hen And what’s your mate ? 

Blo a poor porter, sir 

John The porter of the Fleet, that was con- 
demned 2 

Blo No, truly, sir, I was poiter last, when 
I left the door open at the taiein 
John, 0, is’t you, sir« 

Lei. And what would you two have ^ 

Red. I co-co come to re-re-re-qui-quire the young 
k-k-king of his go- goo-goodness, since Glo-Gloster 
IS t-taken, that he„ wo-wo-would let my fa-fa-father 
have his pa-pa-pardon. 

Hen. Sirrah, your father has his' pardon sign d 
Go to the office, it shall be dehvered. 

Red And shall he be p-p porter a-ga-gain ^ 


1 [In allusion to the proverb, T^uatemd inm Im long ] 
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Hen Aye, that he shall , hut let him he advis’d, 
Hereafter how [he] lets out prisoneis 
Eed I wa- warrant ye, my lord 
Hen What hast thou more to say ^ 

Eed Marry, I wo-would have Skink pu-punish’d 
For CO-CO coney-catchmg me 

Lei, Is that your business 

Eed, Aye, hy my t-t-trotli is it 
Hen Then get away 

Glo Against Skink (poor knave) thou gett’st 
no right this day 

Blo O, hut 1 un hack, Eedcap, for the piir&uivaiit f 
0 L-Loid, s-sir, I have another s-suit for the 
p-p-pursuivant. 

That has 1-1-lost his b h box and his wa-wa v arrant 
Hen. What means the fellow ? 

Eed Why, the pu-pu-pursuivant, sir, and the 
po-po-porter 

Glo The box, that I had fiom him — theie it is 
Fau Marry a me, and I was charg’d ith it 
Had you it, brother Gloster'? God’s good meicy ^ 
Hen And what have you to say *2 
Blo Nothing, sir, 

But God bless you * you are a goodly company ^ 
Except Sii Eichard^ or my lady will command me 
Any more service 

Fau A-way, you prating knave ’ hence, varlet, 
hence [Eont Block 

Lei Put forth them fellows there 
Eed Af-fo fore I g-go, 

I b-b be-s-s-seech you, let Sk-Skink and Gl-Gloster 
be lo-lo-looked to ^ 

For they have p-p-play’d the k-k-knaves too-too« 
too-b-b-bad 

Hen Take hence that stuttering fellow; shut 
him 2 forth. 


^ [Old copy, W%ll%cx,m, ] 


® Old copy, them 
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Eed Nay, Pll ni-m-ruiij faith, you shall not 
n-n-need to b-b-h-bid him ta-t take ni-me away , 
foi Ee-Ke-Eedcap will i-ia-run rarely 

[Eut Eedcap 

Hen The siindiy misdemeanors late committed, 
As thefts and shifts m other men’s disguise, 

We now must (knave Skink) freely tell thy faults 
Skink Sweet king, by these two terrors^ to 
mine enemies, that lend light to my body’s dark- 
ness Cavileio Skink being beleaguer’d with an 
host of leaden heels, arm’d in ring Irish cheated 
iny hammerer of his led cap and coat, was sur- 
pris’d, brought to the Fleet as a peison suspected, 
pass’d curient, till Gloster stripped me from my 
coLinteifeit, clad my back in silk and my heart in 
soirow, and so left me to the mercy of my mother- 
wit How Prince John released me, he knows, 
liow I got Fauconbridge’s chain, I know But how 
he will get it again, I know not 

Fau Where is it, sirrah ^ tell me where it is ? 
Glo I got it from him, and I got J ohn’s sword 
John I would ’twere to the hilt up in thy heart 
Eich 0, be more charitable, brother John 
Lei hly hege, you need not by particulars 
Examine, what the world know^s too plain. 

If you will pardon Skink, his life is sav’d , 

If not, he IS convicted by the hw 
For Gloster, as you worthily resolv’d, 

First take his hand, and afterward his head 
Hen Skink, thou hast life, our pardon and our 
love - 

Skink [to John j And ;your forgiveness tor my 
robbery ^ 

John Tut, never trouble me with such a toy , 
Thou hind’rest me from hearing of my joy. 


1 Something seems to have dropped out of the text 

2 I do not find this phrase an} where ^ 

TTTT ^ 
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Hen" Bring foitli a block, wine, watei, and 
towel , 

Knives, and a surgeon to bind up the veins 
Of Gloster’s arm, when his right hand is off — 

His hand that stiuck Skink at the Pairamcnt 
Skunk I shall beai his blows to my gia^e, niv 
lord 

Kino Son Hemy, see thy fathei’s palsy hands, 
Join'd like two suppliants, pressing to thy tin one 
Look, how the furiows of his aged cheek, 

Fill’d with the rnmlets of wet-ey'd moan 
Begs mercy for Earl Glostei 2 weigh Ins guilt 
Why foi a slave should royal blood be spilt '2 
Skink You TOong mine honour Skmk must ^ 
be reveng'd 

Hen Father, I do commend your humble 
course , 

But quite dislike the project of your suit 
Good words m an ill cause makes the fact vorse 
Of blood 01 baseness justice will dispute 
The greater man, the greatei his transgression 
Where strength wrongs weakness, it is mere 
oppression. 

Lady F 0, hut, Kmg Henry, hear a sistei speak 
Gloster was wrong'd, his lands were given away, 
They are not justly said just laws to break, 

That keep their o^vpi right with what power they 
may 

Think, then, thy royal self began the wrong, 

In giving Skink what did to him ^ belong 
Queen Hear me, son Hemy, while thou art 
kmg, 

Give, take, prison • thy subjects are thy slaves 
Life, need, thrones,® proud heaits m dungeons 
fling, 

1 Old copy, ma^ s t e , Gloster 

® There is an evident corruption here Query, Life Ineds 

fliTnnp’i 
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Grace men to day, to-morrow give them graves 
A king must be, like Fortune, ever turning, 

The woild his football, all her glory siiuining 
Glo Still your own counsel, beldam policy ^ 
Youhe a fit tutress m a monaichy 

lliCH Mother, you are unjust, savage, too cruel, 
Unlike a woman Gentleness guides their sex , 
But you to fury’s fire add more fuel 
The vexed spirit will you dehght to vex 2 

0 God, when I conceit what you have done, 

1 am asham’d to be esteem’d your son 

John Base Eichard, I disdain to call thee 
brother, 

Tak’st thou a traitor’s part in our disgrace ^ 

For Gloster wilt thou wong our sacred mother ^ 

I scoin thee, and defy thee to thy face 
0, that we were in field ^ then should’st thou try. 
Eob How fast Earl John would fiom Prince 
Eichard fly * 

Tliou meet a lion in field ^ poor mouse, 

All thy careers are in a brothel house. 

John ’Zounds, boy’ 

Eich Now, man’ 

Lei Eichard, you wong Prince John 
EiCH Leicester, ’twere good you prov’d his 
champion. 

John Hasten the execution, royal lord[s], 

Let deeds make answer for their worthless words 
Glo. I know, if I respected hand or head, 

I am encompassed with a world of friends, 

And could from fuyy be delivered 
But then my freedom hazards many lives 
Henry, perform the utmost of thy hate, 

Let my ^ hard-hearted mother hare her will 
Give frantic John no longer cause to prate 
1 am prepared for the worst of ill 


^ Old copy, thy 
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You see my kneeh kiss the cold jiaveiii exit’s face, 
They axe not heiit to Heiiiy noi hib liiexid^?, 

But to all } oil whose blood, lied to youi lieaxts, 
tShows youi tiiie soriow iii youi ashy cheeks 
To you I bend my knees you I exitieat 
To smile on Glostei’s lesolution 
Whoevei loves me, will not blied a tear, 

]SFoi breathe a sigh, noi show a cloudy tiown 
Look, Henry, here’s my hand , I lay it down, 

And swear, as 1 have knighthood, heie’t shall he 
Till thou have used all thy tjianny 
Lady F Has no man heait to sjieak'^ 

Glo Let all that love me keep silence, oi, b} 
heaven, 

ril hate them dying 

Queen Harry, off with his hand, then with his 
head 

Fau By the red rood, I cannot choose but w eep, 
Come love or hate, my teais I cannot keep 
Queen When comes this Img’iing executionei 
John An executioner, an executioner ’ 

Hen Call none, till ^ve have drunk . father, fill 
wune , 

To-day your office is to bear our cup 
Rich 111 fill it, Henry [Rkjh hieels dotvn 
Hen Dick, you are too mean 
To bow unto your sovereign 
Glo Kneel to Ins child ? 

0 hell ’ 0 torture ’ Gloster, learn 
Who would love life to see this huge dishonour 
Hen Saturn kneeled to his son , the god was 
fain 

To call young Jove his age’s sovereign 
Take now your seat again, and wear your crown , 
“Sow shixieth Henry like the mid-day’s sun, 
Through his horizon darting all Ins beams, 
Blmding with his bright splendour every eye. 

That stares against his face of majesty. 
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The comets, whose malicious gleams 
Thieat’ned the rum of our royalty, 

Stand at our mercy, j^et our wiatli denies 
All favour, but extieme extremities 
Gloster, have to thy soriow, chafe thy arm, 

That I may see thy blood (I long’d for oft) 

Gush from thy veins, and stain this palace -roof 
J OHN ^Twould exceed gilding 
Queen Aye, as gold doth ochre 
Glo It’s well ye count my blood so precious 
Hen Leicester, leach Gloster wine 
Lei I reach it him ^ 

Hen Proud earl, 111 spurn thee^ quickly go 
and bear it 

Glo 111 count it poison, if Ins hand come near it 
Hen Give it him, Leicester, upon our dis- 
pleasure 

Glo Thus Gloster takes it thus again he flings it, 
In scorn of him that sent it, and of lum tliat 
brought it 

Skink 0 biave spirit ^ 

LadyF. Biavely resolv’d, brother, I honour 
thee. 

Queen. Hark, how his sister joys m liis abuse 
Wilt thou endure it, Hal ^ 

Fau Peace, good Marian 
Hen Avoid there every under officer 
Leave but [with] us our peeis and ladies here 
Eichard, you love Fail Glostei look about, 

If you can spy one in this company 

That hath but ^ d^ne as great a sm as Gloster , 

Choose him, let him be the executioner 

Eich Thou hast done worse then, like, rebel- 
lious head, 

Hast arm’d ten thousand arms against his life, 

That lov’d thee so, as thou wert made a king, 


1 Old copy, not 
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Being his child , now he's thy undeiling * 

I have done woise ' thnce I diew my svord, 

In three set battles for thy false defence ’ 

John hath done woise , he still hath took thy pait 
All of us three have smit oiii fathei’s lieait. 
Which made pioud Leicester bold to btiike liis 
face, 

To his eternal shame and oiii disgiace f 

Hen Silence, I see thou mean’st to find none 
fit 

1 am sure, nor Lancastei, noi Huntington, 

Nor Fauconbridge, will lay a hand on him 
Mother, wife, bi other, let's descend the throne, 
Where Heniy, as^ the monaich of the Avest 
Hath sat ^ amongst his pimces dignified 
Fathei, take you the place see justice [done] 
King It’s unjust justice, I must tell thee, son 
' Hen Mothei, hold you the basin, you the 
toAvel 

I know your Fiench hearts thiist foi English 
blood , 

John, take the mallet , I Avill hold the knife, 

And Avhen I bid thee smite, stiike loi thy life 
Make a mark, surgeon Glostei , now pi epai e thee 
Glo Tut, I am ready, to thy Avoist I daie thee 
Hen Then have I done my voist, thiice- 
honour’d eail, 

I do embrace thee m affection’s aims 
Queen What mean’st thou, Henry ? 0, what 
means my son ? 

Hen I mean no longer to bedullabi’d 
In your seditious amis 
Hen. Wife Mordieu/^ Henry 
Hen Mordieu nor devil, little tit of France, 

I know your heart leaps at our heart’s mischance 


^ Old copy, u 


® Old copy, set 
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John 'Swounds, Henry, thou art mad * 

Hen I have "been mad 

What, stamp’st thou, John^ know’st thou not who 
I am 

Come, stamp the devil out, suck’d from thy dam ? 
Queen I’ll curse thee, Henry 
Hen You’xe best be quiet. 

Lest, where we find you, to the Tower w^e bear 
you, 

For, being abioad, England hath cause to fear 
you ^ 

King I am struck dumb with wonder 
Glo I amaz’d, imagme that I see a vision. 

Hen Gloster, I gave thee first this Slant, this 
slave , 

It’s in thy power his hfe to spill or save 
Skink He’s a noble gentleman, I do not doubt 
his usage. 

Hen Stand not thus wond’nng ,'princes, kneel 
all down. 

And cast your coronets before his ciown, 

Down, stubborn Queen, kneel to your wronged 
king, 

Down, mammet ^ Leicester, I’ll cut off thy legs, 

If thou delay thy duty * when, proud John ? 

John, Hay, if all kneel of force, I must be one 
Fau, Now, by my hahdom^ a virtuous deed ' 
Hen Father, you see your most rebellious son, 
Stricken with horror of his horrid guilt, 

Eequesting sentence fitting his desert 
O, tread upon his^head, that trod [upon] 

Your heart : I do deliver up all dignity, 

Crown, sceptre, sword, unto your majesty 
King My heart surfeits wuth joy in hearing 
this, 

And, dear[est] son, I’ll bless thee with a kiss 


^ Old copy, 
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Hen I -will not iise^ I will not leave this 
ground 

Till all these voices, joined in one sound, 

Ciy God save Henry, second of that name, 

Let his fiiends live, his foes see death with 
shame ’ 

All God save Henry, second of that name, 

Let his friends live, his toes see death with 
shame • 

Hen Amen, amen, amen f 
John Hark ' mother, hark ^ 

My brother is already turned clerk 

Queen He is a recreant ^ I am mad with 
rage 

Hen Be angry at your en\^, giacious mother, 
Learn patience and tiue humility 
Of your worst-tutor’d son , for I am he 
Hence, hence that Frenchwoman, give her hei 
dowry, 

Let her not speak, to trouble my mild soul. 

Which of this world hath taken hei last leave 
And by her power will my pioud liesh contiol 
Off with these silks, mygaiments shall be giey, 
My shut hard hair , my bed the ashy dust , 

My pillow but a lump of hard’ned clay 
For clay I am, and with clay I must 
0, I beseech ye, let pie go alone, 

To live, where my loose life I may bemoan 
King Son ' 

Queen Son’ 

Eich Brother ’ 

John Brother ’ 

Hen Let none call me their son, I’m no 
man’s brother. 

My kindred is in heav’n, I know no other 
Farewell, farewell , the world is your’s , pray take 
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Lady F Wondrous conveision f 
Fau Admirable good 
Now, by ni}^ halidom, Moll, passing good 
Eich H' liatli fil’d my soul , I will to Palestine, 
And pay my vows befoie tlie Sepiilchie. 

Among the multitude ot misbelief, 

I’ll show myself the soldier of Chiist 
Spend blood, sweat teais, foi satisfaction 
Of many — many sins, which I lament , 

And never think to have them pardoned, 

Till I have part of Syria conquered 
Glo He makes me wonder, and inflames my 
spirits, 

With an exceeding zeal to Portingale, 

Which kingdom the unchris’ned Saracens,^ 

The black-fac’d Africans, and tawny Moors, 

Have got unjustly in possession 
Whence I will fire them with the help of heaven 
Skink. Skink will scorch them, biave Glostei 
Make carbonadoes of their bacon-flitches , 

Deserve to be counted valiant by Ins valour, 

And Kivo 2 will he cry, and Castile too, 

And wonders in the land of Seville do 
Bob 0, that I were a man to see these fights 
To spend my blood amongst these woithy knights 
Fau. Mairy, aye me, w-ere I a boy again, 

Pd either to Jerusalem or Spam 
John Faith, 111 keep England , mother, you 
and I 

Will live fiom ® all this fight and foolery 
Kino Peace to us all, let’s all for peace give 
praise, 

Hnlook’d-for peace, unlook’d-for happy daj^s ^ 


^ Old copy, ^ Sarasons 

2 An exclamation of doubtful meaning and origin See 
a long note m Naies, edit 1859, v Rm 
^ Old copy, foi 
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Love Henry's birth-«lfij' ; lie Lath Leon new-born j 
I -am new-crowno^ new-settled in uiy seat. 

Let’s all to tb’ chapel, there give thanks and 

praise, tt . 

!B6SG6cliiiig grfliC© from IiGtivGii s eternal throne, 
That EngSim never know more i)rince tlinn one. 

[Exeunt, 


FINIS. 



